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KNOX 


LADIES HATS 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
1914 


452 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK Crry 


And at Leading Milliners Everywher: 


WHOLESALE SALESROOMS 


THE KNOX HAT MEG. Co. 
SIXTH FLOOR - - KNOX BUILDING 
452 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YOR K Cit: y 









































JEWELERS 
SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 


TIFFANY & GO. 


FIETH AVENUE & b/ ee STREET 
New YORK 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
THE TIFFANY BLUE BooK 
WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 
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The comb is the most intimately personal 
article we use. This enviable position en- 
| titles it to the protection of a case. With 
this much granted, why not make the case 
1] attractive as well? Such was our desire and 
| such is our result. Colored Glazed Morocco, 
with Moire Silk Lining, supplied with genu- 
ine tortoise shell large comb and _ marcel 
comb, $19.00. 














A sewing-stand, both practicable and 
ornamental is rarer than a dividend. In 
designing this article we had one eye on 
Art and the other on Utility. Please 
observe the sensible, yet attractive ar- 
rangement of sewing accessories and the 
sturdy yet graceful construction of sup- 
porting legs. Natural Color Wicker with 
Colored Silk Linings, $9.75. 








NOVUTILITY 


HE English language still retains a powerful 

capacity for concealing thought. The treasure- 

ouse of its expression provides no one word for 
defining an article which is both novel and useful. 


This paucity of speech forces us to turn counter- 


feiters and coin a word of our own— Novutility —a 


blending of the words “Novelty” and “Utility.” 
This word epitomizes the CROSS ideal—to man- 


ufacture articles useful and original. 


In all CROSS wares, Usefulness 1s first served. 
If the article lends itself to attractive treatment—so 
much the better—but Utility makes no compromise 
with Novelty. 

A compromise is merely an agreement whereby both 
parties get what they do not want, and the article that 
is simply up-to-date, merits no attention. To be 
up-to-date is a paltry ambition—except in an Almanac. 


210 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
RETAIL AND WHOLESALE 


89 Regent St. 253 Broadway 145 Tremont St. 
LONDON, wW. NEW YORK BOSTON 








A scissor in hand is 
worth two on the floor: 
three under the sewing 
materials; and a dozen 
hidden in the bureau 
upstairs. This com- 
pact little case curbs 
the elusive tendencies 
common to all scissors 
and renders them 
ready-to-hand. Three 
Pairs, in Colored Glaz- 
ed Morocco Case, 


| $4.75. 


telephone 








The inventor of the telephone has created more 
talk than any mortal alive or departed. He in- 
ridentally gave issue to this extremely low-priced 


and memorandum. All of us 








Most stories involving jewels are mysteri- 
ous and misleading, but in this Jewel Case 
(we refer to the article itself), the illustra- 
Americans are slaves to the telephone. This little tion reveals everything the beautiful Nickel or Gilt with 
article may make our bondage easier. Colored shades of the colored morocco leathers. Size, Colored Velvet Cush- 
Morocco, $2.50. 10% in. by 6 in. by 3 in., $13.50. ions, $2.00. 








Our story. like these dictionaries. is 
always changing the subject. In this 


case however, it is an invariable fact 


that we have evolved an exceedingly 
serviceable article of which all of us 
have too often felt the need. Three vol- 
umes, 2% in. by 5 in., English, English- 
French, English-German. Colored Mo- 
rocco. $9.00. 





The Thermos Carafe is a water-pitcher 
with a college education. It keeps your 
beverages piping hot or icy cold. It is 
the thermometer of your desires. When 
enriched by a decorative wicker tray 
with a cretonne inlay under glass, and 
choice crystal goblets, it adds a delightful 
ace a to — ae or sleep- 

chamber. Complete, $8.00. Separate 
—Carafe, $2.50; Tray, 3.00; Glassen. 
Each, 25¢. 





The average man will 
stand for a lot, but of 
late he has been spur- 
red into revolt against 
standing for hat-pins— 
especially when he con- 
stitutes the stand. 
Self - preservation 
should induce him to 
present you with this 
acceptable substitute. 
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FIFTH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Streets, NEW YORK 


Correct Mourning Apparel y 
At Special Prices 











No. 400—Mourning Afternoon Gown No. 404—Mourning Tailored Suit of 


Black Crépe 
(open front model), white silk crépe 
de Chine 


pleated net vestee. Draped skirt form- 





of lustreless Meteor Black Crépe Poplin. Tuxedo collar, 





cuffs and corded ornaments of faille 


collar and_ revers, soft 


silk. Skirt with dove-tail tunic. 


Value $39.50 





29.50 





ing tunic in front with corded ruffle 
Value $39.50 


29.50 


and self-covered buttons. 





No. 406—Mourning Decollete Gown 
Black Silk Crépe de 


Surplice waist with frill of 





of lustreless 
Chine. 


taffeta silk and net trimmed with dull 





No. 402—Dressy Mourning Waist of 


open front 





Black Georgette Crépe, 





model, Gladstone collar and cuffs of 





Deep girdle beads—crushed girdle. Draped tunic 





white crépe de Lisle. 





skirt with ruche of taffeta silk tied in 
Value $49.50 





knotted in back of self material. 
Value $18.50 





14.50 smart bow at back. 39.50 











SPRING AND SUMMER 
STYLE BOOK 


“CORRECT DRESS”’ 


illustrating everything in Wearing Apparel, 
for Women, Misses, Girls, Young Men, Boys 
and Infants. 


Sent out of town on application to Dept. “M” 


Correct Mourning Apparel 








A new and enlarged department devoted ex- 





clusively to “Everything in Mourning Ap- 





parel” now located on third floor of our new 







building. 
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These V ogue Patterns call 
for Quaker Laces as part 
of the material to be used 


<Q 


QUAKER 


Vogue Pattern No. 2506-7—Evening 
gown. This pattern is made with 27- 
inch Quaker Lace flouncing No. 3629; 
42-inch Quaker Lace allover No. 809W; 
12-inch Quaker Lace flouncing No. 3627; 


5-inch Quaker Lace No. 3625. 


To obtain the above pattern send price 
($1.00) to the Vogue Pattern Service, 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


F your dealer does not hap- 
pen to have the particular 
numbers mentioned in the 

pattern descriptions, you can 
easily select from his showing 
of Quaker Laces other Quaker 
designs which will be just as 
suitable for these patterns. 

But besure the laceisQuaker. 

No line of laces made can 
surpass the line of Quaker 
Laces for Spring, 1914, in 
beauty and originality of de- 
sign, in finish and in enduring 
quality. They are not sold by 
mail. We cannot send sam- 
ples, but will gladly send you 
“The Quaker Lace Book for 


1914” free on request. 


When buying laces, look for the Quaker 
Head on the blue card. The lace shown 
here is Quaker Lace No. 12445. 


- 
FSA 


2528—Negligee. 
with 42-inch 


Vogue Pattern No. 
This pattern is made 
Quaker Lace allover No. 842; 
Quaker Lace edge No. 352514; 8-inch 
Quaker Lace Band No. 3623 (for skirt). 


2-inch 


To obtain the above pattern send price 
($1.00) to the Vogue Pattern Service, 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


QUAKER LACE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of Quaker Laces, Quaker Lace Curtains and Quaker Craft-Lace. 
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“La Maxixe” “Sans Souci” hj 


4 
The New “‘Tango”’ imported model, all elastic with short 
lacing in back to waist-line; two bones in front. Sizes, 20 
to 30. $8.95 
“‘Femina’”’ brassicre imported model; shown with Tango 
corset; hand-scalloped nainsook, Sizes, 34 to 44. $1.00 
The New “‘Deauville’’ imported model, made of French kid 
tricot with silk elastic girdle. Sizes, 19 to 26. $4.50 
Same model in silk tricot $8.75 
“‘Daphne’’ imported model, all elastic with very low top and 
long skirt. Sizes, 20 to 30. 8.95 
“‘Daphne’’ brassiere. made of crepe de Chine with Venus 
front to effect low bust. Sizes, 34 to 44. $3.95 
“*Isis’’ imported model; handsome silk tricot slip-on model 
with elastic back. Sizes 20 to 26. $16.50 
Same model in cotton mesh, Sizes, 22 ,to 28. $9.75 





“‘Isis’’ brassiere, for evening wear, made of crepe de Chine, 
Valenciennes edge. Sizes, 34 to 44. $2.75 
**La Maxixe’’ for dancing, made of heavy, double-faced satin, 
Sizes, 19 to 24. $4.75 
**La Maxixe’”’ brassiere, made of fancy shirred net with rib- 
bon ties and imported roses. Sizes, 34 to 44. $4.50 
**Sans Souci’’ imported model, handsome silk tricot, wide 
elastic top. Sizes, 20 to 28. $18.50 
Same model in kid tricot (American). $5.00 
**Sans Souci’’ brassiere, imported, for evening wear, real 
Irish lace. Sizes, 34 to 44. $11.75 
“‘Thais’” imported model, French kid tricot, only one bone. 
Sizes, 20 to 30. $9.75 


“Thais”? brassiere, made of crepe de Chine, ribbon shoul- 
ders. Sises, 34 to 42. $1.95 








“New Deauville” “Daphné” “New Tango” 


BONWIT TELLER & CO. 


5th Avenue and 38th Street 
Paris Philadelphia 
42 Rue de Paradis NEW YORK 13th and Chestnut Sts. 
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~<“SHLKS 


In the Language of Silks 


| O the designer Migel-Quality means 
the new silks first and inspiration for 
masterful and original creation. 


To the wearer Migel-Quality means that 
her gowns are brought months ahead of 
the fashion. 


To everybody, everywhere, the name 

Migel- Quality is a pledge of quality, of 

advance style, of individuality and of 

satisfaction. 

PUSSYWILLOW TAFFETA means a fabric so 
soft in texture as to remind you of the softness of 


the little blossom of early Spring after which 
it is named. 


MADAME BUTTERFLY MARQUISETTE 1s as 
dainty as its name implies. Though charmingly 
diaphanous, it is remarkably durable. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE means a silk that looks 


like Cobweb and wears like Broadcloth. 


EGYPTIAN CREPE means a fabric whose unique 


weave suggests the mystery and art of the Far East. 


NOCTURNE SATIN —The latest creation—a fabric 


of deep shimmering shades; a repousse surface. 


M. C. Migel & Company 


The New_Siks First 
at the High Class Stores 


Fourth Avenue at 20th Street, New York 

















Illustration: Model in Migel-Quality A 
Egyptian Crepe by Drécoll. M 
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Ala Mignonne rest gown of silk crepe in brocaded 

patterns. The deep collar is of chiffon, heavily em- 
broidered with silk flowers; this and the chiffon sleeve 
frill are edged with silk scalloping. Closes with a smart 
knotted buckle, made of crepe. A noticeably beautiful 
garment characteristic of the taste for which the store 
ix known. In pink, blue, rose, Copenhagen, white, gold, 
lavender, purple and yellow, also black. $10.75 


La Mignonne slippers of heavy satin, lined with white 
und trimmed with small butterfly bow of ribbon. 
Exceptionally well made and serviceable. In pink, blue, 
rose, and Copenhagen. $3.00 


La Mignonne breakfast cap, daring, smart: made of 
very rich cream lace, trimmed with swansdown pom- 
pons and knots of ribbon. Artistically placed streamers 
of wide ribbon hang over the shoulders. In shades to 
match gown. $3.75 


Bla Merveille morning jacket of white voile, scallop- 


ed and embroidered in color: embroidery pattern 
carried out in sleeves as well as front corners. Fastens 
at the neck with another touch of color in the ribbon 
bow. A reasonable, practical sacque in perfect taste and 
decidedly fresh and becoming. In white, embroidered 
in pink, blue and lavender. $1.95 












































Cc —La Marguerite two-piece boudoir costume of silk 

crepe de Chine. The full length Princess slip 
has a plissé skirt finished with top and shoul- 
der straps of tine lace, ribbon run. It opens 
down the back, half length. Notice the clever 
cut of the jacket. the double pointed back, the 
heavy silk scalloping and rich embroidery. In 
pink, blue, rose, maize, lavender, peach, and 
Copenhagen. $15.75 


Ia Marguerite boudoir slippers of satin, lined with 
white, edged with tine Valenciennes; cluster of 
pink silk roses and pale Nile ribbon entwined. 
In pink, blue, rose and Copenhagen. $3.00 
La Marguerite boudoir cap, all-over lace, in ef- 
fective style. Ribbon runs across front, under lit- 
tle wings wired to stick ont: frill of deep lace 
across the back. A charmingly becoming cap. In 
colors to match gown. . 


Lord & Taylor 


New York 


D—Nancy Lee house gown of albatross. Notice the 

new plissé skirt, corded into high waist. A 
heavy floral design, embroidered in silk floss gives 
a rich touch. Deep organdie collar and cuffs of 
white add a delightfully fresh note. Simple, inex- 
pensive, yet smart. In pink, blue, rose, Copen- 
hagen, lavender, wistaria, also black. $3.95 


Nancy Lee cap of:all-over lace with a full frill, 
wathered straight around; band of ribbon two inches 
wide, knotted in a bow. A model preferred by 
many. In colors to match gown. $1.95 


Nancy Lee satin slippers with frill of lace and 
ribbon of deeper shade. Well cut and made. In 
pink, rose, Copenhagen and blue. $1.95 


E—The Lord & Taylor special. Made of rich bro- 
caded Jacquard. ‘The shirred ribbon runs up 
the front around the neck, at the sleeves, and formx 
the buckle closing. Note the clever draping at the 
front, the good lines, the generous fullness and the 
practical features of this model. In pink, blue. 
rose, Copenhagen and wistaria. $2. 
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CREATES 
A SUPPLE AND 
WILLOWY FIGURE 


The new fabric of which these 
corsets are made is of our own 
invention and controlled by us. 

It produces extremely light and 
pliable corsets which are also very 
durable. Only one model so far— 
Smart Set No. 112; but this remark- 
able corset readily adjusts itself to 
almost any figure. 

The bust is low —almost "topless." 
The skirt is extremely long. The 
boning is light but effective. 

No other corset is so admirably 
capable of creating and retaining the 
lines of the prevailing natural figure. 


"Best ever" for dancing. 
SMART SET No. 112—$10 
In Even Sizes from 20 to 30 
You'll find this model in most 


high-class stores—soon, if not now. 
Complete catalogue of Smart Set 
Corsets mailed on request. 


Smart Set Corset Co., 120 E. 16th St., N. Y. 

















T /ASTIKOP 
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ERE is a brand-new corset, 
made of a brand-new material. 

It gives far more ease and style than 
any all-rubber corset, without the 
bulk and bulging of that perishable 


and always unsatisfactory garment. 


The fabric is an entirely new 
mesh weave, non-elastic and venti- 
lated, with a vertical strip of 1%4-inch 
elastic cloth in every seven inches. 


DAE EE TX 


Orme * 


There are three of these elastic 
strips (extending from top to bottom) 
in each half of the corset—in front, 
over hips, and at back. 


These elastic sections yield easily 
to every motion of the body, while 
the non-elastic sections retain the 
graceful lines of the natural figure 
and give healthful figure-support. 


You have elasticity where you 
want it, and firmness where you 


need it. 


This announcement is of the 
utmost importance to all wo- 
men of fashion, for it intro- 
duces a corset which creates 
ultra- fashionable style-effects 
heretofore impossible. 
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sar ee Paul Poiret Writes: 


COVTVRIER TRANSLATION 

AVENVE D’ANTIN 26 Paris, November 18, 1913. 

FAVB!S" HONORE 107 Messrs. Benjamin & Johnes, Newark, N. J. 

APARis I take pleasure in advising that in recollection ’ our delightful con- 

TELEPHONE ¢ 575@a0. versations on the Lusitania, while coming back from America, | am 
Paris le 16 Yovenvre 1923 sending you two models for corsets; also two models for “soutien gorge” 
(bust supporters), which I have specially designed for you and which 
Jautk & Jos correspond to the latest cry in fashions just now. 
i" I am quite sure that Corsets and Brassieres worked out in the marvelous 
Phd wease sour: } tissue (Grecian-Treco), of which you have the exclusive sale and 
distribution, will meet with very, unusual favor. For my part, I will 
have them worn by my mannequins, and am convinced that they will at 
once be adopted by all my patrons. I feel sure they will meet with 
the same success among Americans. 

I am delighted to have had the opportunity to be of some service to 
SPR NG W OF <I aS AS you and I beg you to accept my friendliest remembrances and my 


veilleux tioea dont vous avez l’exclusivité, doivent donner un kindest regards. (Signed) Paul Poiret. 


résultat Surprenant, Pour ma part, je lee ferat porter & mee man- 


Je @sir neureux de yous envoyer wjourd’hul, en souvertr 
de nos agréablee conversations cur “Le Lusitania", come je teve- 
nate d*amérique, Geux types de corsets et deux types de aoutienge 
w2rae, Que j'ai esadlis spéctalement i votre intention, et qui 


corsespondent tout &@ fait eux exigences je la mode du moment. 


nequing, et toutes mes clientes les adopteront j‘en suis convaincu, 





Je ne seraie pas surprise que vous trouvies auprae des 
anétricaines, leg mémeg succtg 
Je guia enchanté d'avoir l*occasion é¢ vous ttre ugré- 


able, et vous prie d’ngréer, Cher Monsieur, l'expreseion de nes 


sentinente distinguée, Cz Ten ae 


S47 


agg 


} 
Liseaprstans. te mom consvice wi chlige + emplayer la Lactylugrasts. Vow ileg wiexcuser | 


a ee 





NLY when there is a logical unity 
between gown and corset, will the 
ensemble be one of beauty and expression.’ 


This is the dominating principle of Monsieur Paul Poiret, 
acknowledged to be the greatest French designer and 
the most advanced exponent of women’s fashions, 


Monsieur Poiret, who only makes a corset to express 
the individuality of a costume, sees in 


BNoue 
CORSETS 


a corset true to the individual type. The 
significance of Mons. Poiret’s commendation 
should justify the interest of every woman 
in the “Bien Jolie,” as a predominant example of 
“The Corset that Conforms to the Costume.” 














The remarkable success met by our knitted tissue 

corset, the GRECIAN-TRECO, is without parallel. 

The fact that Poiret found the knitted Grecian- 

Treco fabric (made exclusively for us), to be superior eo 

to the French tricot, is best demonstrated by the fact gar F [Jan ein b Corent 
that he is now using and unconditionally recommend- fe ee Silent Atled 
ing the Grecian-Treco to his customers. 


Bien Jolie Corsets are made in widely varying styles for the 
individual figure, typifying every special need and occasion. 


At leading shops. Write, giving 
dealer’s name, for Style Book. 


BENJAMIN & JOHNES 
60 BANK STREET NEWARK, N. J. 
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Cosker Furnishing acts 


Dress or Sporting Garments for Spring 


Riding Suits and odd Breeches 
Norfolk Suits and odd Knickers 
English Hats, Shoes, Haberdashery and 
Leather Goods 
Homespun Coats, Mackintoshes, Polo Ulsters 
Liveries for House, Stable or Garage 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


BROADWAY COR. TWENTY- SECOND ST., NEW YORK 


Newport Branch: 
220 Bellevue Avenue 


Boston Branch: 
149 Tremont Street 


























PROSPECTIVE BRIDE 
would be greatly 
helped in making the 
arrangements for her 
Wedding, the Wedding 

Breakfast,the Entertain- 
ment of the Bridal Party 
ete. by receiving our 


Weddings Suggestions 628 Fifth Ave. 


New York 
Established in 1839 


which will be sent free 
On Tequest.cw cw 


























The Sportsman’s Calendar 


Athletic Meets 


March t: National indoor amateur track 
and field championships at Madison 
Square Garden. 


March 7: Barnard School Games at New 
York. 

March 17: Indoor games of the Mohawk 
Athletic Club at New York. Dual 


meet, Holy Cross at Amherst “Aggies.” 
March 21: Indoor games of the Ozanam 
Athletic Association at New York. 


Lawn Tennis 


March 2-7: Winter championship tourna- 
ment at Palm Beach, Fla. 
March 9-14: Club championship tourna- 
ment at Pinehurst, N. C. 
March 23-28: Women’s national indoor 
Seventh Regiment 


championship at 
Armory, N. Y. 


Trap Shooting 


March 2: Open handicap at Pinehurst, 
at Ge 
March 6: Club handicaps at New York 

Athletic Club, Crescent Athletic Club, 
and Marine and Field Club, N. Y. 
March 9: Open handicap at Pinehurst, 

Ie 
March 14: Club handicaps at New York 
Athletic Club, Crescent a Club 
and Marine and Field Club, ¥; 
oak = Open handicap at nin 


March 21: Club handicaps at New York 
Athletic Club, Crescent Athletic Club, 
and Marine and Field Club, N. Y. 

March 23: Open handicap at Pinehurst, 
ie 


March 25: Club handicaps at New York 
Athletic Club, Crescent Athletic Club, 
and Marine and Field Club, N. Y. 


Golf 
March 2-7: Spring tournament at Pine- 
hurst, N. C, 
March 5: Women’s “cemetery’”’ contest at 


Pinehurst, N. C 

March 10: Women’s swatfest at Pinehurst, 
m C. 

March 14: Women’s putting contest at 
Pinehurst, N. C. 

March 17: W omen’ s 
hurst, N. 

i 19: Mixed foursome at Pinehurst, 
3G. 


handicap at Pine- 


March 21-27: Women’s North and South 
championship tournament at Pinehurst, 
x CG 

March 27: Women’s non-winners’ tourna- 

ment at Pinehurst, N. C. 


March 28: Women’s putting contest at 
Pinehurst, N. C. 
March 28-31: Annual North and South 


Championship at Pinehurst, N. 


Hockey 


March 3: St. Nicholas against Wanderers 
at New York. 

March 5: Crescents against 
cans at New York. 
March 11: St. Nicholas against New York 

Hockey Club at New York. 


Irish-Ameri- 


Basketball 


March 3: Columbia at Yale; Gettysburg at 
Franklin and Marshall. 

March 4: Lafayette at Moravian School; 
Williams at Wesleyan; Maryland 
“Aggies” at Delaware. 

March 5: Pennsylvania at Cornell. 

March 6: Yale at Columbia; Pennsylvania 
at Syracuse; Albright at Lafayette; 
Franklin and Marshall at Swarthmore. 

March 7: Washington and Jefferson at 
Penn. State; Pennsylvania at Rochester; 

Wesleyan at Dartmouth; Williams at 

Union; Swarthmore at Lehigh. 


March 10: Dartmouth at Cornell. 

March 11: Dartmouth at Syracuse; Phila. 
delphia College of Pharmacy at Dela. 
ware. 

March 13: Pittsburgh at Washington and 
Jefferson; St. John’s at Delaware, 


Fencing 

March 4: Junior foils championship, New 
York Turn Verein. 

March 7: Pennsylvania at Yale; 
at Annapolis. 

March 9: President’s medals, three-weapon 
contest, New York Athletic Club. 

March 14: Columbia at Cornell. 

March 16: Foils team championship, New 
York Turn Verein. 

March 19: Junior foils competition, Buys 
medals, Crescent Athletic Club. 

March 21: Pennsylvania at Annapolis, 

March 27-28: National championship pre- 
liminaries, New York Athletic Club. 


Columbia 


Swimming 


March 6: Intercollegiate championship, Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 
March 7: Columbia at Annapolis. 


Billiards 


Class A amateur billiard cham. 
Amateur Billiard Club, New 


March 9-14: 
pionship, 
York. 


Gymnastics 


March 7: Columbia at Annapolis; 
vania at Amherst. 


Pennsyl- 


March 14: New York University at Penn- 
sylvania. 

March 20: Pennsylvania at Yale. 

March 27: Intercollegiate championships at 


New York. 


Wrestling 

March 7: Columbia at Annapolis; 
vania at Princeton. 

March 14: Pennsylvania at Lehigh; Yale at 
Massachusetts ‘‘Tech. 

March 20: Yale at Princeton. 

March 27-28: Intercollegiate championships 
at Pennsylvania. 


Pennsyl- 


Soccer Football 


March 14: Columbia at Haverford; Penn 
sylvania at Yale. 

March 21: Columbia at Pennsylvania; Hav- 
erford at Yale. 

March 28.—Haverford at Cornell; 
at Yale. 


Columbia 


College Baseball 


March 7: Washington American League at 
Virginia. 

March 11: Washington American League at 
Virginia. 

Marci: 14: Washington American League at 
Virginia. 

March 18: Washington American League at 
Virginia. 

March 21: Washington American League at 
Virginia. 

March 23: Lebanon Valley at Lehigh. 


March 26: Vermont at Trinity of North 
Carolina. 
March 27: Amherst at Virginia; Vermont 


at North Carolina A. and M. : 

March 28: ermont at North Carolina; 
Rutgers at West Point. 

March 30: Vermont at Washington and 
Lee; Lafayette at Georgetown. 

March 31: Vermont at Virginia. 


Court Tennis 


March 16, 18, 21: World’s championship, 
at Philadelphia. 

Covey (British professional) against 
Jay Gould (American amateur cham- 


pion). 
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+ The SHOPS of VANITY FAIR 4a, 








NEW YORK 


America’s Latest and Most Refined, 
and New York’s Centermost Hotel 


NOW OPEN 


Only hotel occupying an entire city block, 
Vanderbilt and Madison Avenues, 43rd and 44th 
Streets, adjoining Grand Central Terminal. 


1000 ROOMS OPEN TO OUTSIDE AIR 
950 WITH BATH 
ROOM RATES FROM $2.50 PER DAY 
Suites from 2 to 15 rooms for permanent 
occupancy 
Large and small Ball, Banquet and Dining 
Salons and Suites specially arranged 
for public cr private functions. 


GUSTAV BAUMANN 
President 


JOHN McE. BOWMAN 
Vice-President 
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collection of 
Pearls and Jewels 
is ever increased as 
the choicest %ems 
become available in 
theworld’smarkets. 
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Hittle Riding School 


| 
| LARGE ARENA, Ex- , 
CELLENT HORSES, 
SKILLED AND EF- 
FICIENT INSTRUCTORS, 
CoMMopious STA- | 
BLING, COMFORTABLE 
DRESSING ROOMS. 
Conducted by SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION GIVEN TO 


MRS. VICTOR GRIMWOOD 


YOUNG LADIES AND | 
f CHILDREN. 
| RATES ON APPLICA- 


TION. 











Export Department under the personal 
supervision of Mr. H. M. Fuller 


124-1350 West Shth Street, NewYork 


{ 9870 
1 7 
Telephone: Columbus - | 50968 


Summer Branch, Tuxedo Park 


REICER 

flexible settin?s 
of platinum in indi- 
vidual designs of 
Sreat merit, are 
made by a corps of 
French designers on 
the premises. 
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“PARAMOUNT FooD 
The Complete Dog Diet 


HEN you feed your dog OSOKO, you 

know you are giving “him the most 

perfectly balanced ration procurable. 
Dogs love it. Leading kennels of America 
use OSOKO exclusively all through the year, 
because it is a thoroughly good food, free 
from chemicals and appetizing spices. Puppies 
thrive on OSOKO. 
Sample and Booklet No. 12 sent free on 

request 
Manufactured by 
Spillers and Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, England 


H. A. ROBINSON & CO. 


Importers 


128 Water Street New York City 











SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


For Sale and at Stud 
—Make test Com- 
panions. Equally at 
Home in Ilouse or 


Stable. 


Walescott Kennels 
Bernardsville, N. J. 














PEKINGESE 


puppies and grown stock of 

best breeding. These dogs 

are not kennel raised but 

brought up in the house. 

Prices moderate. Correspond- 
ence Solicite 


RUTH S. BISHOP 
Bishopgate Kennels 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 








A rare opportunity to secure a 


Beautiful Royal Siamese Cat 


The most fascinating and 
affectionate of ‘pets. 

Two litters of finest pedigree at 
moderate prices if taken young. 
Black Short Haired Cattery 
N. Y. Office Orave tt, N. J. 

112 Carnegie Hall 








PRIMROSE KENNELS 


Breeders and Importers of English Toy 
Spaniels. We have at all times a choice 
collection of puppies and grown dogs. 
Correspondence Invited. Address, 


Mrs. R. A. Clark, 11 Wellington St., Tel. Tremont 2082-W, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. C. H. Hollis, 683 Washington St., Tel. Oxford 4119-W, Boston, Mass. 





PRIZE-WINNING PEKINGESE 

Sired by Mrs. Benjamin Guiness’ Ta-Wang. For Sale and at Stud 

Fang-Chang, at stud, fee $25. Kvo-Wang, at stud, fee $20. 

Mi-Lung Boy, at stud, fee $15. 

A splendid variety of toy doys, puppies and 

grown stock for sale. Pekingese and Pom- 

eranians a specialty. 
TA-WANG oe 

2272 East 19th Stree’ 

Near Neck Road, Sheepshead | Bay, N.Y. 






‘‘Buy a pup and your money will buy 
Love unflinching that cannot lie.”’ 


pling and every dog owner will 
ymate for the 
, a house companion, a guardian 





rds. \s a { 






no matter what may be the rea- 
sion, the ownership of a good dog 


Do you know exactly where to get the dog 
you want? We know of no better kenne!s than 
those represented on these pages—they offer 
you a wide variety of the best-bred dogs in the 
country. 

jut if you are unable to decide which dog 
you want, or if the dog you want is not repre- 
sented on this page, write to us and the Dog 
Mart will find for you, as it has found for 
many readers, just the dog you've always 
wanted. 


1ddress 


THE DOG MART 
Vanity Fair 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








WORLD'S BEST <> 
WOLFHOUNDS 


We are the largest and 

most successful breeders - 
and exhibitors of Russian Wolfhounds in 
the world. Puppies and grown stock 
always for sale at most attractive prices. 


VALLEY FARM KENNELS 
Office, 132 E. 19th Street New York 

















Coming Dog Shows 


March 3 to 5—Kennel Club of Philadelphia, at Phila- 

delphia, Pa. J. Chandler Barnard, Secretary. 

March 13 and 14—Genessee Valley Kennel Club (Li- 

cense) at Rochester, N. Y. Eben Halley, Secretary. 

March 20 to 22—Wisconsin Kennel Club, at Milwau- 

kee, Wis. George F. Ziegler, Secretary. 

March 25 to 28—Chicago Kennel Club, at Chicago, 

Ill, James A. Pugh, Secretary. 

April 2 to 4—The Northwestern Kennel Club, at St. 

Paul, Minn. John F. Selb, Secretary. 

April 4—St. Louis Collie Club Specialty Show, at 

St. Louis, Mo. G. H. Sudhoff, Secretary. 

April 8 to 11—Minneapolis Kennel Club Show Asso- 

ciation (License), at Minneapolis, Minn. Edgar II. 

Semple, Secretary. 

April 17 and 18—The French Bulldog Club of Amer- 

ica Specialty Show, at New York City. Grant Not- 

man, Acting Secretary. 

April 20—The Toy Dog Club of New England, at 

Cambridge. Mass. Frank T. Eskrigge, Secretary. 

April 22 and 23—Lawrence Kennel Club (License), 

at Lawrence, Mass. A. J. Cross, Secretary. 

May 9—Buldog Breeders’ Association of America 

(License), at New York City. Abram D. Gillette, 

Secretary. 

May 23—Nassau County Kennel Club, at Belmont 

Park, L. I. E. H. Berendsohn, Secretary. 

May 30—Haverhill Kennel Club, at Haverhill, Mass. 

Joseph Flinn, Secretary. 

od ft: ke Island Kennel Club, at Sheepshead 
A. Rost, Secretary. 





















































Linda’s Roy. His sire Messenger, whose sire was Cham- 





pion Helios. His dam, Champion vvoft’s O'Linda. He 
took winner’s prize at. the last Lar teri show—only place 
shown. He is rich golden brindle, two years old in Febru- 
ary, 34 inches high, perfectly sound, grand head and very 
ty pie: al. His sire, Messenger, won first and third in New 
York, first in open winners in Baltimore, and Uy, for 
the best Great Dane in the Blow. second and y 
ners in Washington, D. C. 1912, First in 
cup and medal for ‘be bat solid Hath at ont Yor 
Roy's stud fee is $20.06 











If vou want a “ee gh class puppy or grown. dog 
write us. Choice stock atways on hand. Ideal 
companions or guardians. 

Dept. V. F., Royal Farms Little Silver, N. J. 














DACHSHUNDE 


The largest and most succe ssful breeders of Dachs- 
hunde in America offer for sale at all times full 
grown stock and puppies from their well-known 
winners. One of our dogs will make a gift that 
will always be appreciated and remembered. For 
prices write 


SOUTHSHORE KENNELS Mrs. A. Hungerford Bay Shore, L.1, 





Nowata paiem 


Some beautiful puppies sired 
by noted champions for 
sale. They are a!! healthy 
and sweet tempered, and 
rc some of them are _house- 
li broken and very small. 
vi} NOWATA FARM 
Ch. Nowata Min-Chi Huntington Long Island 








Beautiful Golden and White 


JAPANESE 
SPANIELS 


All ages, prize winning stock, 
erate prices 
MRS. L. E. DOMLER 
88GoldenSt., NewLondon, Conn. 


E | Windholme Kennels 


Breeders and importers of 
| high class Chow Chows and 
| Dalmatians, have for sale at 

all times grown dogs and pup- 

pies suitable for companions, 
} and show bench. 


Ce 22) WindhelmeKennels, Iskp, Leng Island 


ST. BERNARD 
The Best Dog 


As playfellow for children, compan- / 
ion and guard for the home, affec- 
oo Bi and faithful. Best registered | Stam 
stock. 

















Grown Stock for Sale. 


White Star Kennels, Long Branch, N. J. ' 
Phone 855 J, Long Branch. 
Puppies for Sale. 
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ELMVIEW KENNELS, ELMHURST, PA. 
German Shepherd Dogs 

We are owners of ‘“‘Ch. Herta von Ehrengrund,” “Ch. 
Loni von der Warinitz,’”’ “Siegfried of Elmview,”’ “‘Pasch 
yon Hochwacht.”’ ‘‘Grittli von Seengen’’ and many other 
European and American winners, For further particulars wr 
333 CONNELL BUILDING SCRANTON, PA; 















Importer | 
and Breeder of | 
the World’s 
Famous German 
Shepherd Police | 

Dogs 


Young Stock sired b 
this Dog on Hand. 
Visitors welcome. Call, 
Phone or Write owner. 


Mrs. Eugene Rubino 


Blue Blood Kennels 
Tel. 428 Babylon 


Babylon, Long Island 


| 


Arthur von Kinzigdorf Famous for 








his Wonderful Head and Intelligence. 












“LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG” 


This is the inscription on a. most interesting dog bowl which 
will not tip over—price $2. Color green. Design patented. To 
be had only of 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & SON, 7 WEST 42d STREET, N. Y. 





BOSTON TERRIERS 


Handsomely marked. House 
dogs of excellent breeding. Suitable 
for companions or show purposes. 
Also English Bull dogs and Bull Ter- 
riers all ages. Attractive prices. 


FRANK F. DOLE 
11 W. 32d Street, New York City 


reared 








GREENACRE 
KENNELS 


Chow dogs and pupsies 
of the highest class al- 
ways for sale at reason- 
able prices. 


0. J. TOREN, Mégr. 


Fairfield, Connecticut 








Sealyham Terriers 


A grand collection of this sturdy, 
game and intelligent breed. 
The coming terrier at stud, Champion 
Star, International Winner. 

For particulars, address 


Mrs. Samuel Willets Bayside, L. I. 








IF IT’S DOGS, I HAVE IT 


Tcan furnish any breed of dog required; prices 

moderate; references the highest; my specialty 

Pekingese and Pomeranians. English representa- 

tive to the Panama exhibition. Years of experi- 

ence enable me to produce for the American 

buyers, winners and champions, in all breeds. 
rite me. 


MISS CAREY, Spilsby, England. and Harmony Park 
Scotch Plains, New Jersey. Cable Address, Carey, Spilsby 





Gracelane Boarding and Breeding Kernels 
Ossining, N. Y. Tel 345 G.W. Crosby, Mgr. 


IDEAL HOME FOR DOGS 


Sunny Kennels artificially heated to meet 
the needs of the various breeds. Separate 
kennels, platforms and runs, and large exer- 
cise yards, We give your dogs individual at- 
tention and better care than they usually get 
at home, for we have every facility and we 
give it our exclusive thought. Visit us— 
surprise us and see for yourselves. At Stud: 
The famous Boston terrier Evergreen Pro- 
genitor, A. K. C. S, B. 131,882. Fee $15. 


PEKINGESE 


Puppies by the famous 
winner, “The Sun of Llen- 
rud.’” Grown stock for 
sale at all times. 
Reasonable prices. 

For sale b y the well-known expert 
MRS. A. McCLURE HALLEY 
2172 East 3rd St., Gravesend 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone, 941-W Coney Island - 

















Bonhampton Kennels 


BLOODHOUNDS 


For prices and particulars 
Apply to 
MISS AMY L. BONHAM 


Bonhampton Kennels YORK, PA. 











THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF BERRY, 
KY., offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, also Airedale Terriers; all dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality; satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded; 56-page illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for ten cents in stamps or coin. 





bd Scottish Terriers 


i ~Recommendedas com- 
panions 
A really good sort of 
dog 
Best for children’s pets 
NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 








A FEW GOOD POMERAN}- 
ANS at reasonable prices. 
All colors, some have won 
many prizes. These dogs are 
being sold to make room in 
the kennels. They combine 
the best blood in England and 
America and will make ideal 
pets or show dogs. Send for list. 
OAK HILL KENNELS 
Ellis Place Ossining, N. Ye 
Tel., Ossining 323 








Boston Terriers 


Young and matured stock of the 
most popular breeding. Guaranteed 
sound, intelligent and of good dis- 
position. The ideal pet for children. 


DR. DANIEL A. SHEA 
96 No. Champlain Street, Burlington, Vt. 











Newfoundland Dogs 
A breed almost extinct. By having a kennel 
on the Island, we can furnish the very best 
specimens bred. 


U. R. FISHEL, Box V, Hope, Indiana. 


Alstead Kennels 


Belle Mead, New Jersey 
Mrs. C. M. Lunt, Owner 


Have for sale a few Collies, 
combining extraordinary intel- 
ligence, comradeship and 
beauty. This kennel has won 
hundreds of prizes. but the 
prices asked for the dogs are 
very reasonable. 


Write for folder 

















Correspondence 








Viking Kennels pyre. Mi. tere Lee 


Old English Sheepdogs. Puppies and Grown dogs for sale. 
The best possible breeding. Also Chow Chows, all ages. 


Owner, Mrs. Thomas W. Larsen, 


invited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 











VICKERY 


KENNELS 


> Home of Champions 





| DR an ‘a 
Prince of York. Vickery 
Kennels, Owner 


THE VIC 


Have for sale at all times 
plenty of strong, healthy and 
lively pups of the following 
popular breeds: Airedale, Wire 
Haired Fox Terrier and Eng- 
lish Setters. All these are 
from the best of breeding, 
For a description of what this 
kennel has done write 


KERY KENNELS 


Crawford & Perrin, Owners 


BARRINGTON 


ILLINOIS 





Pekin 


possible breed. 
moderate. Stock 


Write, phone or motor to 


Dr. Mary H. Cotton, 
Phone 1o10-M Garden City 





gese 
All ages and colors of the best 


Prices very 
Guaranteed. 


Mineola, N.Y. 








“R Kennels” 
osemary Kennels 
English Toy Spaniels, all Four Colors 
The most refined, affectionate and 
aristocratic of all Toy breeds. 
All communications must be 
addressed to 


1721 Nottingham Road 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 6870 Midwood 











Grafton Kennels | 
North Grafton, Mass. 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


FOR SALE and at STUD 


Farm raised puppies at moderate 


prices 


THE VERY BEST BRED AND BEST TRAINED 
POINTERS AND SETTERS IN AMERICA 
today are bred, raised, and trained 
right here ‘at this place. We have 
English or Llewellen Setters, Irish 
Setters, Gordon Setters, and Pointer 
Dogs that are well and most thor- 
oughly trained. We sell trained dogs 
for $50.00 to $200.00. Puppies, all 
ages, from $15.00 to $25.00 each. 
We invite correspondence. 

Cornucopia Farm Kennels, Dept. N, De Soto, Mo. 











AMERICAN KENNELS 

Toy white French Silk Poodles, from 3 pound 

arents, Pedigreed, smallest obtainable, rare 

eau ties, $15.00. Toy Maltese Terriers, Toy 
Black and Tans, Toy Yorkshire Terriers, Toy 
Boston Terriers, $15.00 up. Pekingese Span- 
iels, Toy Pomeranians, $25.00 up. Toy Fox- 
terriers,$5.00 up. St. Bernards,Great Danes, 
Newfoundlands, $20.C0 up. Scotch Collies, 
$10.00 up. Irish Terriers, Fox Terriers, Aire 
dales, English Bulls, Puppies and grown, 
Stud Dogs and Bitches in whelp. 
ANGORA and PERSIAN CATS and Kittens, 
$5.00 up. State wants, we ship anywhere, 


Dept. V.F., 118 E. 9th Street, New York Clg 
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Spring Fashions for 
Every Occasion 


At the left, in the upper group is a strikingly effec- 
tive suit of blue cloth. The coat is a cutaway, 
with the new basque effect in back. The flaring 
chiffon collar and waistcoat of white can be re- 
moved if desired. The overskirt effect ends at 
each side of a rather full back. In dark blue or 
black, $40. Order number VF751. 


The suit in the center of the upper picture has a 
one-button cutaway coat, with surplice collar effect 
and cuffs of self-color silk. The skirt has two bias 


bands in tunic effect. 





In black, taupe, dark blue, 





or black and white check, $32.50. 





Order number 
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At the right in the upper group is a sports coat of ‘‘Golfine’ 
(a sort of corduroy) in the new shade of brilliant red. It is 
slightly cutaway in front, and has a loose belted back. The 
collar in back is a standing collar, with revers in front, faced 
with black silk and cuffs of the silk. Lined throughout with 
self-color peau de cygne, $16.50. Order number VF753. 





Below at the left is a charming evening dress of soft taffeta 
and net. In pale blue or pink, $30. Other colors can be 
ordered within three weeks. Order number VF754. 


The attractive dress below in the center is of soft taffeta, with 
frills of shadow lace. The surplice effect of taffeta can 
worn as a standing collar effect, or turned over. In dark blue, 


or black, $25. Order number VF755, 


Below at the right is an unusually pretty and practical dress of 
serge. The collar, cuffs, girdle and lower tunic are of soft 


taffeta in the same color as the dress. In dark green, d rk 
blue or black, $23.50. Order number VF756. 


Orders by mail should be sent to 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
10TH STREET & BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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IN VANITY FAI 


ANITY FAIR has but two major articles in its editorial 
creed: first, to believe in the progress and promise of Ameri- 
can life, and, second, to chronicle that progress cheerfully, 
truthfully, and entertainingly. 

This is certainly a pleasant task, and not, we think, an impossi- 
ble one. On every side there is helpful material at our hand; on 
every side there is encouragement. At no time in our history has 
the wonder-and variety of American life been more inspiring, and, 
probably as a result of this, young men and young women, full of 
courage, originality, and genius are everywhere to be met with. 
This is particularly true in the arts. In our painting and sculpture 
a highly fertile and stimulating period is at hand,—witness the 
splendid examples of sculpture by two young Americans still in 
their thirties, in this issue of Vanity Fair. In 
the world of letters there are evidences of a 


OR women we intend to do something in a noble and mission- 

ary spirit, something which, so far as we can observe, has never 
before been done for them by an American magazine. We mean to 
make frequent appeals to their intellects. We dare to believe that 
they are, in their best moments, creatures of some cerebral activity ; 
we even make bold to believe that it is they who are contributing 
what is most original, stimulating, and highly magnetized to the 
literature of our day, and we hereby announce ourselves as de- 
termined and bigoted feminists. 


ANITY FAIR will strive always to tell the truth about life, and 

to tell it tolerantly and entertainingly. With such a mission in 
mind we feel that we are fortunate in our title. Under no other 
titular banner could we battle so cheerfully. 

Bunyan, who first discovered the title, had, in 





profound activity, of originality of angle, of 
an inventive, forward, and reactionary spirit. 


“The Pilgrim's Progress,” an admirable and 
major purpose in mind—the determination to 


New orders and readjustments confront us in 
the drama and in all the arts. 





ET US instance one respect in which 

American life has recently undergone a 

great change. We allude to its increased de- 

votion to pleasure, to happiness, to dancing, to 

| sport (in which we appear to have a laughable 
lead over the rest of the world), to the de- 
lights of the country, to laughter, and to all 
forms of cheerfulness. This tendency among 
us has been of late the subject of many pa- 
rental warnings, admonitory sermons, and 
somewhat lugubrious editorials. For our part, 
it seems a bright sign in the heavens, for it 
argues, we believe, that we, as a nation, have 
come to realize the need for more cheerful- 
ness, for hiding a solemn face, for a fair 
measure of pluck, and for great good humor. 





THACKERAY SAID, IN 
“VANITY FAIR” 


** J HAVE no other moral than 

this to tag to the present 
story of Vanity Fair, Some peo- 
ple consider Fairs immoral al- 
together, and eschew such, with 
their servants and families: per- 
haps they are right. But persons 
who think otherwise may perhaps 
like to step in for half an hour 
and look at the performances. 
There are scenes of all sorts; 
some dreadful combats, some 
grand and lofty horse-riding, 
some scenes of high life, and some 
of very middling indeed; some 
lovemaking for the sentimental, 
and some light comic business: 
the whole accompanied by ap- 
propriate scenery.” 








tell the truth about life, and to tell it enter- 
tainingly. There is no quarreling with the many 
excellent morals which that great novel con- 
tained, but they would have been but little 
heeded, or remembered, had they adorned less 
sprightly atale. Thackeray pinned the title toa 
novel in which he succeeded in picturing the 
truth about life and in picturing it most 
entertainingly. 


T IS easy to promise much and then, with 

the lapse of time, to forget one’s promises. 
Vanity Fair prefers to hope a great deal and to 
promise little, but we shall expect, as time goes 
on, and if our readers avill be a little patient 
with us, to improve upon our _ promises. 
Naturally we could hope for but little success 
and for no betterment of our promises without 
the aid and encouragement of our friends. We 
trust that, as the purpose of our magazine be- 











OW Vanity Fair.means to be as cheerful as anybody. It will 

print much humor, it will look at the stage, at the arts, at the 
world of letters, at sport, and at the highly-vitalized, electric, and 
diversified life of our day from the frankly cheerful angle of the 
optimist, or, which is much the same thing, from the mock-cheerful 
angle of the satirist. 


to latter angle is sometimes a little foreign to our American 

artists and authors, and it will be one of Vanity Fair’s most 
pleasant duties to wean them from their stiff, unyielding ways and 
make them, as the French periodicals have succeeded in making 
theirs, a little more free in their technique—a shade less academic 
and “tight”—a trifle more fluent, fantastic, or even absurd. 





comes each month a little more sharply defined by the class of con- 
tributions which we include in it, our readers will make our task 
lighter by sending us such aid, criticisms, and contributions as 
will help us to realize our ambitions and to advance us a little way 
on our journey. 


PERIODICAL is bound to be, in a way, a family affair, and 

only when its family are really united does it become at all 
useful or successful. We hope to be useful to our family; to be 
permitted to aid them in many humble and practical ways, and to 
present to them cheerfully, month by month, a record of current 
achievements in all the arts and a mirror of the progress and 
promise of American life. 
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THE ETRVSCAN 









































The Etruscan Pattern, although not 
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offered until late last season, was 
without doubt the most successful 
pattern of the year both commercial 
ly as to amount of sales, and artis- 
tically in point of favorable comment. 





sini 
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The purity of this pattern and the 
restraint of its design immediately 
appealed to the taste of critical and 
discriminating purchasers. Rarely 
has a pattern at once met with such 
decided approval of both dealers and 
the purchasing public. 


Showing as it does the influence 
of the classic revival in England under 
the Adam Brothers — that influence 
which made itself so strongly felt in 
our own Colonial designs - it is close. 
ly related to the Colonial period. 
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The Etruscan possesses style and 


























refinement, and is in perfect harmony 





























with the fashions of the dau. 


The Etruscan, with this trade-mark, is 
offered in a complete line of knives, 
forks, spoons, and fancy individual 
and serving pieces, by leading jewelers everywhere. 
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J. M. Waterbury, Jr. 


Recently chosen to captain the American four in the international polo matches against England 








Mr. Waterbury is thirty-seven years old. He has played polo since he was fourteen, and has represented America in seven 
matches against England. He is generaily conceded, here and abroad, to be the best No. 2 this country has ever produced 
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VANITY FAIR 


CAN WE KEEP THE POLO CUP? 


An Early Forecast of the Make-up of the American Team and of Its Chances of Defeating 
England, and a Comparison of the British and American Seats 








By John G. Milburn, Jr. 


HE first step in the preparation of our polo team to defend 
the International Cup against all England was the election 
of J. M. (“Monte”) Waterbury, Jr., as captain, to succeed 
Harry Payne Whitney, who had resigned. 

Mr. Waterbury is universally recognized as the best No. 2 that 
America has ever seen. In addition to being a brilliant player he 
has a thorough knowledge of the game, and has in the past been of 
great assistance to Mr. Whitney in working out the details of 
team play. We may, therefore, rest assured that he comes to the 
difficult task of taking Mr. Whitney’s place, perfectly competent 
to make the best of the material at his command. His task is fur- 
ther simplified by the fact that six of the candidates for this team 
have previously represented America, and the rest include several 
players in the first class. 


F WE take up the positions of play in their order, it can be shown 

how adequately prepared we are in case of accident. There are 
three really good No. 1’s, in Lawrence Waterbury, F. S. von Stade 
and C. C. Rumsey, the two last-named having played well for 
Cooperstown during several seasons. There is in addition to these 
three men Louis E. Stoddard, who unfortunately has announced 
that he is not to be a candidate this year. Von Stade is a master of 
position play at No. 1, but it is doubtful whether he is powerful 
enough for an international team. Rumsey was tried out in the 
spring of last year and failed to do himself justice; later on, how- 
ever, he played splendidly at 


team. Stevenson is a versatile player and a tireless worker. Mil- 
burn has played back in all of the matches since 1909, when we won 
the cup, and will probab!'y be seen again in that position. 


T WILL thus be seen that, while the task of selecting the team is 

by no means simple, we have plenty of good material to select 
from and while it is, perhaps, a little too early even to make a 
guess at the final make-up of the American team, it seems natural 
to suppose that, if Mr. Whitney does not play, we shall see one or 
the other of the following line-ups. First (if Mr. Stoddard can be 
persuaded to play): (1) L. E. Stoddard, (2) J. M. Waterbury, (3) 
L. Waterbury, (Back) D. Milburn. Second (if Mr. Stoddard 
does not play): (1) L. Waterbury, (2) J. M. Waterbury, (3) 
Foxhall Keene, (Back) D. Milburn. 

Our information as to the make-up of the English team is very 
meager. Some members of it are already practicing at Madrid, and 
it seems probable that the team will be chosen from the following 
players: Captain Vivian Lockett, who played splendidly at back 
last year; Captain Palmes and Captain Barrett, both of whom were 
substitutes on the 1911 team, though it was said at the time that 
they were not playing up to form; Lord Ashby St. Ledgers, who 
is organizing and directing the team; Major Mathew-Lanowe, Cap- 
tain Tomkinson, and Captain Railston. There are also, I believe, 
other possible men, but whoever is chosen, we may be sure that the 
team selected will be the best obtainable, for the whole English 

nation is determined to recap- 





Narragansett. He is fast and very 
aggressive, and if in form should 
be an effective substitute for 
either Waterbury or Stoddard. 
“Monte” Waterbury, of course, 
takes care of No. 2, but in case 
of any accident to him, Rene La 
Montagne, Devereaux Milburn, 
Rumsey, or the ever-present 
Larry Waterbury, could take his 
place. La Montagne is a beauti- 
ful hitter, and was a substitute 
last year on the American team. 
For No. 3, the position left va- 
cant by the withdrawal of H. P. 
Whitney (if he cannot be per- 
suaded to alter his decision), we 
have the choice of Foxhall Keene, 
Malcolm Stevenson, and L. 
Waterbury. Foxhall Keene was 
chosen to lead the team last year, 
after the withdrawal of the “big 
four,’ but was prevented from 
playing by a broken collar bone. 
He is now, however, available 
and is a hard and aggressive 
player. He has played often with 
the Waterburys and with Mil- 
burn, and should, therefore, have 
little difficulty in suiting himself 
to their style of play. Stevenson, 
the Cooperstown captain, might 
also be used in this position, but 
he is much more effective at back. 
We have three really remark- 
able backs in Milburn, L. Water- 
bury and Stevenson. Waterbury 
was said by John Watson, the 








ture the cup. 


LTHOUGH it is a little too 

soon to speculate as to the 
result of the matches, I think 
that we have an advantage in 
that the games are to be played 
here. Our men will be on their 
home grounds, and it will be 
far easier for us to keep our 
ponies in condition. England 
has an advantage in that she 
has more men and more ponies 
to choose from. 

More first-class polo is played 
in England than in America. 
There are, consequently, far 
more good ponies over there, 
and their owners have always 
exercised great care and fore- 
thought in developing them; in 
fact, their patience and thor- 
oughness in schooling and train- 
ing young ponies sets an ex- 
ample that we might well follow 
to advantage. 

A review of the handicap 
lists of the two polo associations 
shows clearly this disparity of 
numbers. England has apparent- 
ly five times as many first and 
second class players as we have. 

The maximum handicap in 
England is ten goals, and in this 
country nine. 


Here are the respective handi- 
cap lists of the two countries: 








great Irish player, to have played England Atiertnn 
the finest game at back ever seen 

in England, when playing for Goals Players Goals Players 
America against England. Stev- LORD ASHBY ST. LEDGERS 10 6 9 5 
enson played on the second Who is organizing the all England polo team which is to meet America 9 12 8 2 
team last year, and was chosen in June 8 23 - 2 
to play against England, but lost Beside him, in this picture, are his daughters, the Hon. Rosemary v4 43 6 7 
his chance because of Foxhall and the Hon. Cynthia Guest. Lord St. Ledgers is forty-one years old: 6 60 5 12 
K ° tiiant which pany he served in the South African War; he is the heir of Baron Wimborne, res ie 

eenes accident which nece and married, in 1902, a daughter of Baron Ebury. He is hardly ex- 
tated a complete change in our pected to play on the team, but will certainly manage and advise it 144 28 







































































HESE figures are a little misleading, however, as, in the I9If 
and the 1913 games, the two teams seemed to take the field 
evenly matched and cvenly mounted. 

There is, however, one important factor to consider. We have, 
among our national characteristics, an element which, for some 
curious and inexpressible reason, seems to breed confidence in the 
outcome. Let me try to explain what I mean. Last year the prac- 
tice matches played by our team were thoroughly discouraging, so 
much so that it seemed that the so-called “big four” had gone the 
way of all flesh; yet, in the first three periods of the first game 
they may be said to have won the entire series. No such wonder- 
ful polo had ever been seen before, and the Englishmen, although 
playing splendidly, could do nothing against the irresistible spced 
of the American attack. Our previous despair was changed to 
confidence, and although the periods of play thereafter were as 
evenly contested as possible, the issue had already been decided. 


ERHAPS it was unorthodox polo; perhaps too, the seats of our 

men were unorthodox, but their play was electric, and no per- 
fection of orthodoxy could control it. It was lawless, unexpected, 
unforgivable, almost, from a conservative standpoint, but it was 
intensely American and spectacular. 

In a nutshell, the matches in June will probably resolve them- 
selves into a question of nervous reserve and of seats:—the un- 
orthodox, or what might quite appropriately be called the Jndian 
seat, against the orthodox or British cavalry seat of our opponents. 


UR wonderfully versatile and elastic seat, together with our 
fund of nervous American energy, ought, I think, to make it 
possible for us to keep the cup on our side of the water. 


THE PICTURES ON THIS PAGE ILLUSTRATE THE AMERI- 
CAN, OR “INDIAN” SEAT. 

1—The new American captain resting between periods or “chuk- 
kers” of an international match. 

2—Foxhall Keene exccuting a clever tap shot, under his pony. 
This photograph was taken on the day Mr. Keene broke his collar 
bone and so lost his chance of playing against England. 

3—J. M. Waterbury bringing off one of his near-side, back passes. 





4—D. Milburn, in hot pursuit, attempting to hook the mallet of an 
adversary. 

5—L. Waterbury in one of his incredible back passes. 

6—D. Milburn riding off and holding his man, 





Photographs by C. C. Cook. _ 
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2—FOXHALI P. KEENE 














































3—J. M. WATERBURY, PASSING 
5—L. WATERBURY’S FAMOUS “INDIAN” SEAT 








A MALLET 


6—D. MILBURN, RIDING OFF 
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THE NEWEST AMERICAN OPERA 


In Composing “ Madeleine,” Light, Spontaneous, but Orchestrated as Carefully as 
an Elaborate Symphony, Victor Herbert has Established a Claim 
to be Regarded as America’s Foremost Composer 





By Sigmund Spaeth 


OT many weeks ago an oddly assorted group of people 
gathered around a piano in one of the upper rooms of a 
dingy, yellow-brick building on Broadway. At first glance 
one would scarcely have suspected that the purpose of this 

gathering was to rehearse the new American opera, “Madeleine,” 
the latest child of the brain of Victor Herbert, and the most promis- 
ing débutante ever presented to a New York public. Naturally the 
person of greatest importance in the group was the proud father, 
a rather stout gentleman whose features suggested a Spanish con- 
ception of the German Kaiser, but whose language emphatically 
gave the lie to any but an Irish origin, and whose assumption of 
American habits of speech was sufficiently indicated by the in- 
evitable “believe me” which served as a preliminary to all his re- 
marks. Two other gentlemen shared the honors of the occasion 
with Mr. Herbert: the one a smiling, yellow-haired and yellow- 
bearded Teuton, dressed in working clothes and armed with a 
manuscript, the other a dapper, Americanized Italian, brimful of 
enthusiasm and energy. These two might have been called the 
guides, friends and official presenters of ‘““Madeleine’’—Jules Speck, 
the stage-director, and Giorgio Polacco, the orchestral conductor. 
The rest of the group was composed of the interpreters and per- 
sonal representatives of the débutante opera,—Frances A!da, on 
whom was to fall the real burden of the coming-out party; Leonora 
Sparkes, her trusted assistant; Andres de Segurola, with his aris- 
tocratic monocle; Paul Althouse, round-faced and boyish; and 
finally Giuseppe Bambouschek, the ubiquitous man-of-all-work. 


ONE Saturday afternoon, a few weeks later, these same people 
gathered in the great auditorium of the Metropolitan Opera 
House to enjoy the fruits of their labors. Applauding them in un- 
disguised delight, was a crowd of enthusiastic music-lovers, re- 
joicing in the fact that at last there had been presented an Ameri- 
can opera, worthy of standing in the society of Europe’s artistic 
offspring of recent times. 


Photograph copyright Mishkin 





Back in the dark ages, the Metropolitan Opera Company offered 
$10,000 in the desperate hope of finding an adequate American 
opera. The prize was won by Horatio Parker's “Mona,” a work so 
abstruse and difficult as to cause few emotions beyond a dull des- 
pair. Its complete failure was all the more tragic in view of the 
composer’s sincere attempt to create a characteristically American 
method of expression in music. His mistake lay chiefly in the as- 
sumption of a general American intellect equal to his own. Such 
an intellect, if it exists, has not as yet entered largely into the 
American style of entertainment, musical or otherwise. 

Converse’s “Pipe of Desire,” exhibited all the faults of “Mona,” 
with even fewer virtues to balance them. Needless to add, it met 
with the same fate. Both operas suffered from the eclectic tastes 
of their composers, who were so well schooled in the operatic 
literature of the past that they could not avoid occasionally bor- 
rowing from it. But the real marvel of the imitative school of 
American opera was the “Cyrano” of Walter Damrosch, which 
made its appearance last season. The life-long habit of arranging 
and conducting the works of other composers had evidently de- 
stroyed even the germ of creative originality in the man. In 
“Cyrano” the thoughts of Wagner, Puccini, Mascagni, Leoncavallo 
and Debussy ran riot, but of a characteristically American idea or 
expression there was no hint. The story is still going the rounds 
that the composer attended what was to have been the second per- 
formance of “Cyrano,” not knowing that Puccini’s “La Bohéme” 
had been substituted at the last moment. He listened with calm 
delight to the orchestral prelude, and then when the curtain went 
up, gasped in outraged amazement, “Who has changed the scenery 
in my opera?” 


é all these earlier candidates for the title of “The Great Ameri- 

can Opera,” the only one which escaped absolute failure was 

Victor Herbert’s “Natoma.” With Mary Garden in the title réle, 
(Continued on page 90) 





HATCHING VICTOR HERBERT’S NEW OPERA 


Back row: Jules Speck, Leonora Sparkes, Andres de Segurola, Paul Althouse, 
Bambouschek. Front row: Victor Herbert, Frances Alda, Giorgio Polacco (standing) 
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TOSCANINI 


His Influence Over Singers, Musicians and Audiences. 
A Problem in Personal Hypnosis 


By Max Smith 


sé HEN I look at Toscanini’s face and follow the move- 

ments of his magnetic hands,” one of the members of 

the Metropolitan Opera Company remarked after a re- 

cent exacting rehearsal with the great Italian, “I find 
myself doing, as far as in my power lies, exactly what he wants 
me to do. No explanations, no comments, no verbal directions 
from him could possibly impress his demands more clearly and 
more firmly on my mind. In his presence I am a willing instru- 
ment, responsive to his every wish. 

“Just how he exerts this influence on me,” the singer proceeded 
—‘“and mind you, not only on me 
but on all of my brother and sister 
artists in this house and on every 
musician in the orchestra—I cannot 
put into words. But something in 
his eager countenance, aglow with 
the fire of inspiration, something in 
the glance of his strangely penetrat- 
ing, searching, yet pensive eyes, and 
above all, something in the expres- 
sion of his outstretched hand, seizes 
the attention, quickens the imagina- 
tion and compels obedience. Call it 
what you please—personal force, 
magnetism, authority—knowledge— 
the hold Toscanini has on us seems 
almost hypnotic. I have often found 
myself falling under the spell of him 
when I was not in the rehearsal 
room or on the stage, but merely a 
silent observer behind the orchestra 
rail.’ 


O Toscanini himself the intima- 

tion that he possessed preternatu- 
ral powers would seem the height of 
absurdity. He must know, of course, 
that the faculty he has of memoriz- 
ing whatever comes under the sur- 
veillance of his eyes is extremely 
rare. He conducts without notes of 
any sort. Few of us can conceive 
what it means to have a hundred 
voluminous scores—pages and pages 
of high-towering staffs bristling 
with complicated symbols which the 
average musical person cannot even 
read—filed away in the mind, not as 
a mass of dormant impressions to be roused into resonant life by a 
multitude of instrumental voices, but etched on the brain as sharply, 
as indelibly, as if they were before him on the musical sheet. He 
must be conscious, too, of the authority he wields over all who an- 
swer his baton. But the great Italian conductor has no fanciful 
notions, least of all regarding his own endowments. 

Eminently sane in his ways of thinking, a man of common sense, 
despite his artistic temperament, he would not admit for a moment 
that the ability which his admirers call genius, came from any but 
perfectly simple and normal sources: from talent, knowledge and 
experience ; from mental grasp and technical mastery; from a sense 
of artistic balance and proportion; from unflagging persistence, pa- 
tience and perseverance in his work; from minute attention to de- 
tail; from the constant striving towards the loftiest ideals. 


ET THE majority of those who flock to the Metropolitan Opera 

House on Toscanini nights—attracted more, perhaps, by the 
personality of the remarkable man whose arrival in the orchestra 
pit sets the nerves of players, singers and audience tingling with 
anticipation, than by the musical delights which his presence in- 
variably insures—will hardly be satisfied with such prosaic rea- 
soning. Music to them is not merely a carefully elaborated con- 
glomeration of tones set into rhythmical vibration. It has in it 
something intangible, something mysterious, something that speaks 
directly to the soul. And the man who can translate those cryptic 
impressions into terms so glowing with inspiration, so strangely 
moving, so disturbing, must have, they believe, powers that border 
on the supernatural. 


O TELL the truth, however systematically and accurately one 
may be able to analyze and define the complex qualities nature 
has combined in Toscanini, the transcendental force which stimu- 
lates him to action and enables him to make so many human beings 
liant and obedient to his slightest suggestion, defies description. 
t is that peculiar energy, that kindling impulse, spent solely in the 
cause of the composer, with no thought of personal display, which 





ARTURO TOSCANINI 
From his latest and hitherto unpublished photograph 





reacts on the audience behind him, drawing into his magic circle 
even those who are musically too uncultivated to absorb through 
the ears the eloquent message of his interpretations. 

We know, of course, that Toscanini’s reputation rests securely 
on the concrete results he creates: on the exquisitely modelled sym- 
metry and beauty of his musical structures; on the unity and co- 
hesion of his tonal edifices; on the perfect adjustment and balance 
and transparency of everything to which he applies the touchstone 
of his art. For those achievements, no doubt, his penetrating intel- 
ligence, his clear vision, his marvelous grasp of detail, are mainly 

responsible. 


UT WE know also that Tosca- 

nini evokes from his orchestra a 
quality of sound, rich, fluent, 
euphonious, that is entirely his own. 
We know that under the command- 
ing beat of his baton, under the in- 
forming influence of his left hand— 
exquisitely expressive index of his 
finest feelings—each instrument in 
that resonant body is in intimate 
communion with his spirit, vibrat- 
ing at contact with his personality 
as sympathetically as if he were ma- 
nipulating it himself. 

It is difficult to understand ex- 
actly what characteristics enable us 
to recognize in the touch of a pian- 
ist the identity of the player. It is 
even more difficult to conceive how 
a conductor, dependent entirely, as 
he is, on visible communications of 
his wishes, can so affect an aggrega- 
tion of musicians that each and all 
are as keys under his fingers, sus- 
ceptible to the most delicate prompt- 
ings of his fancy. But that is a 
power which Toscanini commands 
and it represents, perhaps, one of 
his most remarkable gifts. 


- IS fascinating to see the con- 
ductor in action——fascinating to let 
his gestures, inexhaustible in their 
picturesque variety, transcribe 
graphically for the eye what orches- 
tra and singers convey to the ear. 
There is always something exhilarating in watching a great man at 
work; there is a thrill of pleasure in perceiving the cause and the 
exquisite effect. But no one could think less of parade and be more 
indifferent to popular acclaim than Toscanini. 


N SEEING Arthur Nikisch at work we are conscious of care- 

fully premeditated poses and actions, cunningly devised for the 
effect they will have on the audience as much as for the impression 
they will make on the orchestra. Basking in the sunlight of public 
approval, the famous Magyar musician’s bearing is pretentious, 
pompous, theatrical. 

On one occasion a few years ago in Paris he blew kisses in prima 
donna fashion at a throng of feminine admirers who were pelting 
their idol with roses. This is the sort of thing that Toscanini has 
always scorned to do. 


UITE as artificial, though different in his tactics, is Felix Wein- 

gartner. A veritable gymnast at one time on the podium, as 

Jean Marnold points out in an entertaining essay, he has now 
swung over to the opposite extreme. 

But the mincing gestures of to-day, calculated, no doubt, to show 
how he can bend great forces to his will by the turn of his little 
finger, are far more studied and artful than the physical extrava- 
gances of the past. 

With Toscanini, however, there is no suspicion of pretense. His 
movements are the necessary indications of his desires and nothing 
more; his spirit would be as much in evidence if his body were 
hidden from view. 


OW little he cares for applause he has shown again and again. 
Rarely does he answer a curtain call; rarely does he heed the 
demonstrations that greet him whenever he mounts the conductor’s 
platform. To his ears the cheers of the mob means little. They 
mean no more than the perfunctory applause of a Parisian clacque. 
His spirit dwells in the music which he calls into life. His only 
reward is the triumph of crowning his lofty design. 
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THE MINARET 
GOWNS OF 
VANITY FAIR 
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AS the rage of the minaret dress 
shows no signs of abating, Vanity 
Fair recently asked five of its most 
fashionable staff artists to lend a hand 
at designing a few new models. 














Cher Vanity Fair: 

Voici mon dessin du “minaret.” 
C’est le portrait de Fatima. Elle s’ 
imagine qu’elle sort tout droit des 
“Mille et une nuits.” 

Cordialement, Charles Huard. 


Ponto, loq: 
“Rain, rain, go away, 
Little Ponto wants to play.” 


Drawing by 
May Wilson Preston 








Harry Raleigh has noticed that the 
minaret dress sometimes acts as a 
chaperone at tango teas. In the 
above sketch the lady is giving her 
partner some little trouble with her 
steps. This is the second recorded 
instance in history in which a 
Raleigh has come to the aid of a 
queen in avoiding injury to her skirt 
while engaged in high-stepping 








Reginald Birch’s model for this ancient W, M., Berger has invented a minaret bath- 

minaret portrait chanced to be deaf. ing-suit—patent applied for. It will be ob- 

. Mr. Birch supplied her with an ear served that the hem of the garment is 

trumpet. The instrument was probably really a life-preserver. The costume ought to 
| chosen by him to obviate the pain- be popular with mariners, as it combines a 


ful necessity of making Birch bark life-preserver, a siren, and a perpetual wave 
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MAUDE ADAMS 
Her first “personal,” or non-professional, photograph taken in five year: 
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BILLIE BURKE 
Ht As she does not appear in “The Land of Promise” 
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BUY BATES POST EDITH AND MABEL TALIAFERRO 
As Omar Khayyam in “Omar, the Tentmaker” In Rachel Crothers’ comedy, “Young Wisdom” 














Local Astronomical Observations 


F THE height of the New York theatrical season is to be reckoned season and are now, in all their majesty and beauty, about to sink 
when its two favorite stars are in opposition, then ascension is westward. All this calculation only goes to show that the ways of 
complete and declination is imminent, for both Maude Adams and the stars, both astronomic and theatric, somewhat conform in their 


Billie Burke have burst through the penumbra of the New York eclipses, magnitudes and heavenly mutations. 
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1) Farewell, a long 
farewell to Chan- 
ticler. Drawing by 
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MAUDE ADAMS AS SEVEN WOMEN 


Sir James Barrie’s New Play, ‘““The Legend of Leonora” 


By Clayton Hamilton 


Nore: r 1 
department visits the plays in New York; 


This is the fourth article in a series that embodies a new idea in monthly criticism. 1 : 
i but instead of devoting the space at his disposal to a review of all these presentations, 


Each month, the writer of this 


whether good, bad or indifferent, he concentrates his attention upon the play which appears to be the most worth while. 


N THE nineteenth of October, 1878, 
Henrik Ibsen, who was then in Rome, 
took up a sheet of paper and wrote 
down the following sentences: “There 

are two kinds of spiritual law, two kinds of 
conscience, one in man and another, altogether 
different, in woman. They do not understand 
each other; but in practical life the woman is 
judged by man’s law, as though she were not 
a woman but a man * * *, A woman 
cannot be herself in the society of the present 
day, which is an exclusively masculine society, 
with laws framed by men and with a judicial 
system that judges feminine conduct from a 
masculine point of view * * *.” 

‘This first statement of the thesis which was afterwards developed 
in ‘A Doll’s House” affords us a clue to the interpretation of the 
bewildering trial-scene in “The Legend of Leonora.” It seems al- 
most as if Sir James Barrie had deliberately decided to reverse the 
theme of Ibsen in this fantastic passage in which he shows a woman 
triumphantly overriding the “laws framed by men” for “an exclu- 
sively masculine society.” 

The program informs us that “The Legend of Leonora” is a four- 
act comedy; but, as soon as we have seen it, we know that it is 
nothing of the sort. It is really a one-act fantasy, preceded by a 
prologue and followed by an epilogue. In the American produc- 
tion, the single act in which the essence of the theme is concen- 
trated has been arbitrarily divided into two acts (called the second 
and the third) by the device of lowering the curtain to indicate a 
lapse of only ten minutes of imagined time. The so-called fourth 
act was added after the first production of the play in London. It 
is empty of significance and should be dismissed as non-existent. 
American theatre-goers will receive a better impression of the play 
if they leave the theatre at the conclusion of the trial-scene and 
thus avoid the anti-climax of the added act. The first act is an al- 
most independent comedy of character. It is interesting in itself; 
but we shall understand the play most easily if we leap over this 
prologue and turn our attention first to the essential scene. 








The murderess 


i jee curtain rises on a court of justice. The presiding judge is 
seated high up in the center of the stage. Beneath him is a 
table, at either side of which are the prosecuting attorney and the 
attorney for the defense. In the foreground, the twelve jurors are 
seated with their backs to the audience. On our right is the wit- 
ness-box, and on our left is the prisoner’s dock. 
Here, placidly knitting or pleasantly arranging 
flowers, is seated Leonora. 

Leonora is on trial for murder. The facts are 
perfectly simple. She had been traveling in a rail- 
way carriage with one of her seven children. Milly 
was suffering with a cold,—just a little, sniffy cold; 
but colds always pulled Milly down more than any 
of the other children. There was a man in the 
compartment, and he opened a window. Leonora 
twice requested him to close it—because of Milly’s 
little, sniffy cold—but he insisted on keeping it 
open. What was Leonora todo? She just naturally 
went over and pushed him out of the window. He 
must have landed on his head, and that is how he 
came to be killed. After his exit from the com- 
partment, Leonora closed the window. 

Leonora is certain that anybody would have done 
the same thing, and all she wants is an opportunity 


The mother 





to explain to the jury precisely how it hap- 
pened. But for a long time she is impeded 
irom telling her story by all of the officers 
of the court. These men are merely men. 
They know that if any man were on trial, 
and the circumstances were identical, he 
would at once be convicted of murder on the 
evidence. But this prisoner is not a man. 
This is Leonora: and nobody could possibly 
think of Leonora as a murderess. Something 
must be done to save her. Everybody feels 
that. But what is to be done? * * * 

An elderly lawyer who had never lied in 
his life takes the stand and solemnly swears 
that he had played golf with the murdered 
man two hours after his death, thereby prov- 
ing that he is not dead. 
The wife of the prosecut- 
ing attorney swears out an 
alibi for Leonora. The at- 
torney for the defense swears that he himself 
committed the murder and that therefore Leonora 
must be innocent. The presiding judge rules that 
no apparent evidence against Leonora can be 
valid, because—why, because she is Leonora. Look 
ather! * * * Leonora is at last allowed to tell 
her story, but nobody holds the narrative against 
her. Milly had a little, sniffy cold: and—well, 
what would anybody have done? When the 
jurors retire for their deliberations, they request 
that Leonora shall be sent in to keep them com- 
pany. She gives them each a flower, and they 
soon return with a verdict of not guilty. Then 
the presiding judge addresses a parting speech to 
Leonora, in which he hails her as the epitome of 
womanhood; and with this valedictory the play 
is over. 








The woman with 
too much sense of 
humor 





The woman with 
no sense of hu- 
mor 


HEN “The Legend of Leonora,” was first produced in London, 

under the title of “The Adored One,” it produced a bewilder- 
ing impression on the public and on the critics. Everybody felt 
that it must be about something, because it had been written by 
Barrie, an author who was not accustomed to speak unless he had 
something to say; but nobody could quite make out what it was 
about. But is not the mystery solved if we regard the message of 
the play as a reversal of the theme of “A Doll’s House”? Like 
Ibsen, Barrie seems to say, “There are two kinds of spiritual law, 
two kinds of conscience, one in man and another, altogether dif- 
ferent, in woman.” But, instead of going on to say, “In practical 
life the woman is judged by man’s law, as though she were not a 
woman but a man,” he has chosen to say, in a mood of inspired 
whimsicality, “In practical life no man can insist on the enforce- 
ment of man’s law to the disadvantage of a woman.” We know 
this to be the case. In practical life, for instance, every man insists 
that the men with whom he continues to associate shall respect the 
complex code of gentlemanly behavior; but this code is continually 
fractured by women, and they are continually forgiven because 
they are women. 

But another, and a deeper, theme is latent in “The Legend of 
Leonora.” The essential dissidence between men and women which 
was noted down by Ibsen in 1878 has already been diminished by 
the march of feminism. If the present world-wide movement for 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Mrs. Vernon Castle, of Castle House 


“Honi soit qui mal y danse” 
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A LITTLE JOURNEY TO CASTLE HOUSE 


The Most Talked of House in New York 


By a Non-Tangoing Country Gentieman 


shocked in reading about the tango. The newspapers per- 

sisted in filling their columns with it and I began to lose my 

perspective upon such vital matters as the income tax, Mr. 
Vincent Astor’s wedding, and New Thought marriages. How, in 
the face of so much depression in 
banking, brokering, interlocking di- 
rectoring, and other indoor sports, 
could these dancers contrive to 
dance so insouciantly and how 
could their instructors keep the 
symbolical wolf from the elevator 
shaft. 

I felt very vaguely about it all. 
I did not know exactly what con- 
stituted a “tango.” I only knew 
that it was improper. The words 
“castle walk” only suggested a 
reminiscence of the nocturnal and 
post-mortem habits of Hamlet’s 
tather, the late King of Denmark. 
But these habits of his caused a 
commotion in but one tiny state, 
whereas the tango was disrupting 
a continent. I heard that in Eng- 
land the motto of the Empire had 
been changed to read, “Honi soit 
qui mal y danse.” Half of Europe 
was up in arms against it; the 
other half was also in arms, but 
dancing and rather laughing the 
rest out of countenance. I began 
to suspect that I knew as little 
about it as its newspaper critics. 
I made some inquiries. “Go to 

Castle House,” said my friends. 
« I went to New York, and I went 
to Castle House, the house of the 
dancing four hundred. It was a 
red brick building in Forty-sixth 
Street, with a row of white col- 
umns, and looked much like many 
of the club houses of the city. Di- 
rectly opposite, a mere tea-cake 
toss away, was that bee-hive of so- 
cial activity, the Ritz. I walked 
nervously up the steps. I was in 
the American home of the Argen- 
tine tango and I must confess that 
my heart fluttered. 


| IVING in the country, I became more and more irritated and 


qN one room a small but extreme- 
ly rhythmic orchestra was play- 
ing. Many people were dancing. ‘' 
I went into the other room and 
looked about. Another band was 
waiting for its turn and more dan- 
cers were sitting about the walls. 
They were, on the whole, a well- 
bread salad, a minced sectional 
view of the upper stratum of the social bee-hive. The débutantes 
were expectant and thin, the older ladies were expectant and fat. 
The men were many of them middle-aged (brokers, lawyers, bank 
presidents and mere gentlemen)—all of them dance mad. And all 
were genuinely interested and genuinely enjoying themselves. The 
music ceased in the outer room and immediately began in the 
inner, without an instant’s pause. Everyone was on his feet or on 
his partner’s, dancing to a happy-hearted, spirited tempo. The 
waitresses, who had been passing tea and cakes and chocolate and 
coffee éclairs, beat a hasty and dodging retreat. 

They called it the “Castle Walk,” and I looked at it critically. It 
was one of the new dances I had heard about—obviously vicious. 
I soon perceived that I was no judge of viciousness. All I could 
see was a quick, graceful walk; smooth, and with marked tempo. 
It was almost stately, and on the whole, attractive. I looked at the 
printed rules of Castle House in regard to dancing, and was aston- 
ished to find that there was nothing in the deportment of the mod- 
ern dances that was not equally in force in the dancing school 
days of yore. They held their arms the same, they kept their 
shoulders tranquil,—and they were enjoying every minute. A 
sense of disappointment came over me; I felt I had been grossly 
deceived by the newspapers, by my own minister, by the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and by our Neighborhood League for the Promo- 
tion of Purity and Moral Order. 

In a few minutes Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle came in. They 
had been dancing at a music hall and were a bit late. I prepared 


The Débutante Dip 
The Weight for Age 





GLIMPSES OF CASTLE HOUSE 


Fancy Hand-Work 
Five Sketches by Thelma Cudlipp 





myself to be shocked. These were the monarchs of the immoral 
dances, the cause of more sermons than were ever preached in 
Salem, Mass. And I was shocked, but not in the way I had dreaded. 
They were absolutely innocuous in every way. 

Mr. Castle was a tall, slight personage with a boyish manner and 
a pair of bright eyes that never 
ceased twinkling. His wife was 
dark, pretty and graceful—a school 
girl. They were not demonstra- 
tors of dancing; they were merely 
dancing for the cheerful fun of the 
thing. They were not the pro- 
prietors—they were the host and 
hostess here. 


"THE orchestra began a capti- 

vating, jingling, Spanish air in 
two-four time. Mr. Castle ex- 
cused himself from his partner and 
joined his wife. Together they 
performed a fast, graceful dance, 
billowy, with supple bends and 
turnings. I felt that I was wast- 
ing my life in the country. Some- 
one had said that they gave lessons 
all morning, sometimes omitting 
luncheon to do so; that they danced 
at Castle House through the after- 
noon, and at two music halls anda 
restaurant in the evening. Rumors 
varied as to their income. The 
figures ranged all the way from 
three hundred to nine hundred dol- 
lars a day. One might suppose 
that they would be blasé about it 
all; but their youthful eyes were 
shining. They loved it. I began 
longing to leave my farm, to come 

» to the great and wicked city, and 
try my hand at a few lessons. 

“And this dance is the ‘Max- 
ixe,’” said Mr. Castle. I was again 
disappointed. “There is really lit- 
tle to it, only two different steps. 
But it is most difficult to do grace- 
fully.” 

“But the ‘tango,’” I said, hardly 
daring to utter the secret and 
dangerous word. 

“Ah, that is different,” said Mr. 
Castle. And it was. They danced. 
I felt my pulpit and newspaper- 
founded beliefs slipping away and 
deserting me. This tango was 
danced to slow, impressive music. 
The steps, were intricate, but very 
pleasing. There were no abysmal 
dips, no calisthenics of any kind. 
And at no time were the dancers 
less than six inches apart, and 

usually more. One figure in it, indeed, was danced with the part- 
ners quite apart, the only guiding force being that magnetic influ- 
ence called into being by looking fixedly, as if in a trance, at your 
partner’s nose. I thought of a name for this distant and wonderful 
figure,—a botanical name, “The Noli me tango?” 


The Noli me tango 
A Queen and a Castle 


“<< ARE you sure that that is the tango?” I said, feebly hoping 
against hope. 

There was no attempt at contradiction. “And the Hesitation, 
and the Lame Duck?” I persisted, doggedly. They were demon- 
strated. I gazed at them tearfully. Where was the shock I had 
looked for? Not here, certainly, for these dances were so simple, 
so musical, and so irrefragably innocuous. 

“And the Grizzly Bear, the Bunny Hug, the Turkey Trot?” 

“Dead, all dead,” was the answer. “They were all ugly dances, 
and no dance can be ugly and live. They died the victims of com- 
plicated gracelessness.” 

I began to wonder a little if there could be so much harm in all 
this revival of dancing. It had done two things which were bless- 
ings to our race. It had taken the men from their clubs and offices, 
and it had taken the women from their eternal sittings at bridge. 


I LEFT Castle House and took my train back to the country with 
one more illusion shattered within my breast, the illusion that 
the dancing smart set of New York were really what the preachers 
and newspapers have pretended. 
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VANITY FAIR 


THE STAGE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


How It Was Founded and How Other Cities Can 
Duplicate Its Success and Usefulness 


By Constance Collier 


Chairman of Its Producing Committee 


Epitor’s Norte: 
ought to be, done in many cities 
establishing a truly National Theatre. 


The excellent work which the Stage Society has done in New York in the interests of the drama can, and 
In founding other societies of the sort lies the hope of aiding new dramatists and of 
There ‘already exist several American societies pledged to the support of good 


plays. There are small theaters in Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago and New York with a fine spirit of propaganda ‘connected 


with them. 


The Drama League is also doing its share in educating audiences. 


With the idea of spreading a better 


understanding of the aims and spirit of the Stage Society, and with the hope in mind that similar organizations may 
be launched elsewhere, Miss Collier, Chairman of the Producing Committee, was asked to prepare this article. 


LL STAGE societies are founded with 

certain definite objects in view. Chief 

among these ought to be the encourage- 

ment of dramatic art apart from any 
financial return, and the offering of opportuni- 
ties to untried dramatists. 

The Stage Society in England began, I be- 
lieve, with only a few members and with no 
money to speak of, but with an unlimited capi- 
tal of enthusiasm. It was inaugurated after the 
Independent Theatre had ceased to exist, and in 
a way it continued to uphold the standard 
established by its predecessor. There is no 
doubt that the Independent Theatre left an in- 
delible stamp upon the English drama; it is like- 
wise true that during its first years, since its 
establishment in 1899, the English Stage So- 
ciety with its purpose well stated—to produce 
plays which the commercial manager would be 
unlikely to accept and to establish a repertory of worth—has been 
true to its purpose. The production of plays by Ibsen, Gorky, 
Brieux, Yeats, St. John Hankin and others shows what a high 
standard they maintained. 


§ bene London Stage Society was at first a scheme to amuse the 
handful of people who had started it; it was a sort of ex- 
change and mart for actors to show talents in intellectual and un- 
accustomed channels. Those who were interested in it had to 
struggle against prejudice and mockery. At first, when no one 
would lend them a theatre they met in studios. 

At the start, some of the members formed themselves into a 
reading committee and some into a producing committee. When 
they had selected a play which they wished produced, they invited 
actors to act in it. By way of subscription they charged a small 
sum, and the expenses of the performance were not allowed to ex- 
ceed the money in the treasury. Gradually the audiences grew too 
large for studios, and theatres were 





MISS CONSTANCE COLLIER 


marked degree by the formation of such so- 
cicties as these. Miss Hilda Trevelyan, later 
seen to advantage as Wendy in “Peter Pan,” 
Miss Ethel Irving, Miss Alexandra Carlisle, and 
a host of others might, from their own experi- 
cnce, give testimony to these benefits. 

But what I wish particularly to emphasize is 
that the Stage Society in England has brought 
to light many plays of undoubted significance, 
the appeal of which was limited; it has encour- 
aged new forms of drama, and welcomed the 
forward spirit in literature. 


OMING now to America and New York. 

The Stage Society of New York, founded 
during the late winter of 1911-1912 at the home 
of Mrs. Benjé amin Guinness, has very much the 
same object in view as the E nglish Society. At 
present we have a membership of about three 
hundred. The annual dues are twenty dollars. Every member 
is allowed to bring one guest to a performance, and the society 
endeavors to have four or five performances a year. 

No rent is paid for the theatre, although a nominal sum is paid 
for the expenses of lighting and heating it. The chief expense of 
the society has been for the costumes of the actors. The players 
are invited to act by the producing committee and, inasmuch as 
the casts are made up of professional people who have regular en- 
gagements, it has been necessary to give performances, or rehear- 
sals—as they are called—on Sunday; the only evening when the 
actors are free. The actors’ assistance is entirely voluntary, only 
a nominal sum of fifteen dollars being paid to each actor. This is 
only to cover the minor expenses which continued rehearsals might 
entail. This sum, taken from the treasury of the society, is in many 
cases returned to it by the actors and donated to the Actors’ Fund. 
The plays to be acted are chosen by our reading committee who 
search the seas and skies for likely dramatic material. 





required. The society was soon 
able, due to the increase in mem- 
bership, to pay a fee for the use of 
its theatres. One evening perform- 
ance of a play was soon found in- 
adequate, so matinees were given 
on Mondays and Tuesdays as well. 

Granville Barker and his vari- 
ous managerial enterprises are off- 
shoots of the Stage Society. Denis 
Eadie was “discovered” by the so- 
ciety; and as indication of how 
widespread is the nurturing of 
drama throughout the United 
Kingdom, by organizations of this 
sort, one has only to mention the 
work that has been done in Man- 
chester and Dublin through the 
enthusiasm of a small body of peo- 
ple banded in the interests of an 
experimental theatre. 


MONG the many authors who 
have received their first recog- 
nition under such friendly Stage 
Society patronage are Arnold Ben- 
nett, Professor Gilbert Murray, 
John Masefield, and those who have 
followed in the wake of St. John 
Hankin. The whole “realistic” 
movement in present-day English 
drama was greatly helped by it. Mr. 
Somerset Maugham has achieved 
popularity partly as a result of his 
early connection with the Stage 
Society. The late Stanley Hough- 
ton was, I think, first given a hear- 








¢e SUNDAY evenings we give 
our rehearsals. On the Mon- 
day afternoon following, the per- 
formance is repeated, the sale of 
seats being open to the public, and 
advertised beforehand in the press. 
Regular box office prices are 
charged, and the proceeds are 
handed over to the Actors’ Fund. 
In this way the theatrical profes- 
sion lends sonie support to its own 
charitable institution. 

Like all beginners in a new 
movement, we were at first 
laughed at and derided. Then peo- 
ple, not realizing that a society had 
best creep before it runs, began to 
question our standards, to accuse 
us of attempting the impossible. 
Finally, they began to take us 
seriously. Every month the gen- 
eral interest in our work has in- 
creased. We have received great 
courtesy from all the managers, 
and since we began have had the 
use, through the generosity of Mr. 
Frohman, of the Lyceum Theatre. 

During our first year Mr. Leslie 
Fabre produced for us Felix Sal- 
ten’s “Moral Courage”; Mr. Har- 
rison Grey Fiske superintended 
the performance of A. P. Whar- 
ton’s “Nocturne”; Miss Annie 
Hughes rehearsed George Paston’s 
“Tilda’s New Hat”; Mr. A. E. An- 
son directed John Masefield’s “The 
Tragedy of Nan,” and Mr. James 








ing before a small gathering of 
these Stage Society enthusiasts. 
The actor also benefits to a 
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MRS. BENJAMIN GUINNESS a 
President, since its inception, of the Stage Society moon. The first three plays 


Forbes “produced Arnold Bennett’s 
three-act comedy “The Honey- 
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constituted a single bill. Despite the fact that we asked no criti- 
cism from the press, the dramatic critics in many instances warmly 
praised us for our endeavors and accomplishments. We were all 
tremendously encouraged to go on with our work and make an 
even greater success with all of our subsequent performances. 


| F grenet| the present season Mr. J. Hartley Manners has pro- 
duced for us Joseph Medill Patterson’s one-act piece “By- 
Products,” and Miss Dorothy Donnelly rehearsed Schnitzler’s 
“Countess Mizzi.” Our second performance was St. John Han- 
kin’s “The Cassillis Engagement,” produced by Mr. Lacy. 

Our most recent endeavor has been the production of a three- 
act American play by Elizabeth Reed, called “Heap Game Watch.” 
In this piece Mr. Ferdinand Gottschalk played the title rdle, and 





THE 


STAGE SOCIETY 
AND THE 


SUNDAY LAW 


By Henry G. Gray 
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Miss Gail Kane took the part of “Nance.” The cast also included 
Thomas Wise, John Cope as “Jim Hawkins,” and other well-known 
actors in a variety of parts. 


Oe society has been able to do all of this with only the money 
obtained from membership dues, and it is an encouraging sign 
that there is still a slight surplus in the treasury. 

I cannot help thinking that if other cities followed our lead, we 
might eventually come together in some sort of league and accom- 
plish.a great deal of good for the American drama. 

One of our difficulties was what is known as “The Sunday Law.” 
How we met the difficulty is admirably set forth in the ensuing 
article by Mr. Gray, our counsel and chairman of our Executive 
Committee, 





Counsel for The Stage Society \., 


Tom Wise, the star and 
part author of the “The 
Gentleman from Mississip- 


pi,” in the most recent Stage Note: Soon after the Stage Society was founded in New 


Society production. He has 
done much for the society 
in New York 


York the Police Commissioner tried to prevent its Sunday 
performances. As the Society solved the difficulty in a way 
wholly satisfactory to the Police Department, the counsel for 


Gail Kane, as Nance, in 
“Heap Game Watch,” a 
Stage Society production 
Drawing by 
Charles Chapman 


the Society was asked to prepare the following paper—THE 


EpITor. 


HEN the organization of the Stage Society was first dis- 

cussed, the founders realized that such performances as 

might be given under its auspices would have to be held 

on Sunday evenings, as the players would be professional 
people, and the only professional people available would be those 
who were playing on week-days in current theatrical productions 
The plays, it was deemed, would have to be produced in the even- 
ings, as so few men could attend matinee performances; and the 
only evening available for professional people playing in current 
theatrical productions was Sunday. So, at the very inception of 
the society, Sunday evening was decided upon as the time for its 
performances. 


5 en question of whether Sunday performances would be offen- 
sive to those who expect a strict observance of the Sabbath, next 
came up for discussion, and after that the possibilities of legal in- 
terference. As to the former objection, the founders felt that, in 
these advanced days, the greater part of the community would feel 
that the production of plays of merit, if done with a serious pur- 
pose, was not contrary to a proper observance of the Sabbath— 
especially if the performances took place in the evening. In any 
event, the matter was of little concern to those who were not so 
minded, because the performances were to be private, not public. 
The usual protest of actors against regular Sunday performances— 
a protest with which the founders of the society were in sympathy 
—did not apply, because no actor was 
under any obligation to take part in 
the society’s performances, their ser- 
vices being, in every case, voluntary. 


"TRE only question about which the 
founders were in serious doubt 
was whether or not the giving of the 
performances would be a violation of 
the Sunday laws. This phase of the 
matter was considered, but the so- 
ciety was agreed that the giving of 
such performances would not consti- 
tute a violation of the law. Accord- 
ingly, the founders proceeded with 
the organization and incorporation of 
the society, and announced the first 
performance for Sunday evening, 
December 8th, 1912, at the Lyceum 
Theater. On Thursday, December 
Sth, the police department, acting un- 
der instructions received from Com- 
missioner Waldo, notified the busi- 
ness manager of the theatre that if 





Ferdinand Gott- ! 
schalk, as the 
Game Warden in 
the latest of the 
Stage Society’s 

new productions 
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the performance took place he had orders from the Police Com- 
missioner to arrest every one responsible for the production, in- 
cluding the actors themselves. 


| ease to obtain permission to hold the performance con- 
tinued all Friday and Saturday morning. The members of the 
executive committee and some of the officers of the society did not 
seriously object to being arrested themselves, in order to have their 
rights established, but they felt that it would be a real misfortune 
to the actors and actresses, who, without remuneration, had so 
generously tendered their services in the cause of art. Finally, on 
Saturday morning, it was arranged to have an officer of the Na- 
tional Surety Company present at the performance with a sufficient 
number of bonds to bail out every member of the cast and each 
official of the society. But, as it turned out, this precaution was ren- 
dered unnecessary; for that evening counsel obtained from Judge 
McCall of the Supreme Court a temporary injunction restraining 
the police from making any arrests until after the performance. 

This injunction was no sooner secured than it was learned that 
the police had warned the manager of the Lyceum Theatre that 
in the event of an actual performance the police would apply to the 
courts to have the license of the theatre revoked. Under the cir- 
cumstances Mr. Frohman, who had tendered the use of the theatre 
without charge, withdrew his offer. 

Hurried calls were made upon other theatre owners or lessees, 
but, on being informed of the Police Commissioner’s attitude, they 
were naturally unwilling to run the risk of losing their license. 
Finally, on Saturday evening it was decided to commence the per- 
formance at a few minutes after midnight on Sunday, and in that 
way to avoid the Commissioner’s wrath. The curtain actually 
went up at 12:20 A. M. Such was the loyalty and enthusiasm of 
the members of the society that the house was filled despite the 
lateness of the hour. 


But midnight performances as a regular thing were out of the 
question, and so the present plan was evolved of having what 
is called a dress rehearsal on Sunday evening, to which each mem- 
ber may bring a guest, and a regular performance Monday after- 
noon. For the Sunday evening performance of course no tickets 
are issued, and no programs printed; members enter by the stage 
door, on another street, cross the back of the stage and find their 
way out to their seats. The front lobby and foyer of the theatre 
are not lighted; and it is in every sense of the word a private per- 
formance. For the Monday matinee performances about two hun- 
dred seats are placed on sale at the box office at two dollars each. 
The proceeds of the sale of these seats are turned over to the 
Actors’ Fund. The remainder of the seats in the theatre are oecu- 
pied by such members of the society, with their guests, as Mave 
not attended the Sunday evening performance. 
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THE CARNIVAL GIRLS 
In “The Queen of the Movies” 


Movies Molded 
to Music 


L | peony the past few years 
almost everything within hu- 
man knowledge has been drama- 
tized. In fact, in “Little Mary,” 
Barrie even went so far as to 
dramatize the human stomach. 
Like the autophagosaur of the 
paleozoic age, which, after hav- 
ing eaten everything there was to 
eat, finished by eating itself, so 
the drama, having dramatized 
everything else, has, this season, 
come to dramatize itself. In 
“The Girl on the Film” and “The 
Queen of the Movies” we have 
this autophagosaurization of the 
drama. Both these musical come- 
dies are built about the all-con- 
quering photoplay. 

“Sari” is not of the autophago- 
saur school. It deals with the pic- 
turesque life of gypsies, and its 
tuneful score affords an excellent 
medium for Mizzi Hajos’ second 
attempt this year to conquer 
the stronghold of Broadway. 


ALICE DOVEY 
In “The Queen of the Movies” 
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MIZZI HAJOS 
In the operetta “Sari” 
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SUCCESSFUL AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHTS 





Showing that During the Past Twenty Years Only a Baker’s Dozen 
of Them Have Scored Repeated Successes 


HERE is just one thing more difficult to do 

than to write a successful play, and that is 

to write another. The man who has achieved 

two real successes assuredly has every rea- 
son to hold his head high. If he can turn this 
double achievement of his into a habit, he may 
consider himself among the seven wonders of the 
world, to say nothing of the theatre. A dramatist 
never finds greatness thrust upon him; it comes 
only after hard work and disappointment. 

The list of American playwrights whose first 
play was produced less than twenty years ago and 
who have achieved more than one real success is 
not a long one. There are not more than a 
baker’s dozen of them. But the theatrical casual- 
ties during that time would fill a volume. There 
are many who have been killed outright on a 
“first night,” and the wounded constitute that 
army of writers of unproduced plays who yearly 
bewail the decadence of the American theatre. 

The first success is a luxury; the second one 
is a necessity if one wants permanent recogni- 
tion as a dramatist. Heaven knows, the first is 
difficult enough to give birth to; and the greater 
the success which is scored, the greater is the 
task of duplicating it. It has now become a the- 
atrical bromide, that “plays are not written; they 
are re-written.” Dion Boucicault may have said 
it; or Disraeli. But whoever the wiseacre was, 
he might at the same time have added: “It is al- 
ways the dramatist’s second play that requires the 
most re-writing.” 


oo is no reasonable explanation of why this 
should be. If there were, then every dramatist 
would be a sure shot, and hit the theatrical bull’s 
eye not only once, but again and again. When 
his first success comes, the playwright sets him- 
self a standard which he is expected to maintain. 

It is the popular belief that play-writing is a 
nice little game, wherein dialogue is pieced to- 
gether—and there you are! But the dramatist 
who has his first success usually looks backward 
over and ponders well the bitter fruit of experi- 
ence. And nine chances out of ten he regards 
his temerity with wholesome awe, and he won- 
ders at the rash bravery and confidence with 
which he set out to achieve his goal. 

Rare indeed is that citizen of the United States 
who is not writing a play. There are thousands 
of manuscripts toiling through the managers’ 
offices; there are thousands of people deceiving 
themselves in the conviction that the managers do 
not know good plays when they see them. Let 
these multitudes get over the idea that drama is 
merely talk. You remember what Dion Bouci- 
cault—this time I am sure it was he—said to the 
young playwright who had brought him a six act 
melodrama to read. “My boy,” exclaimed the jo- 
vial Irishman, “go home and write your dialogue 
as though each sctence was a telegram and had 
to be paid for.” That is what all dramatists have 
to remember; that is why so many plays have to 
be re-written and re-written. 


BEFORE we consider the older playwrights of 
America, the men whose reputations date 
back twenty years or more ago, we ought to take 
a casual view of the younger luminaries in our 
theatrical sky, and, in justice to his present great 
successes, we must begin with George M. Cohan. 

He is one of those lucky individuals who can 
see the bull’s eye blindfolded. A genius of the 
theatre in almost all its branches, he possesses, 
more than any other man, the ability to catch 
hold of popular favor. George Ade’s slogan has 
always been: “Keep your eye on Cohan.” He has 
scored so many hits that we have lost count. Be- 
fore he came to us at the Fourteenth Street 
Theatre with his first full-length play, “The 
Governor’s Son,” he had had rapid-fire success in 


By Acton Davies 


GEORGE COHAN 


Construction 


EDWARD SHELDON 


Romance 


EUGENE WALTER 


Drama 





Four of our likely young play- 
wrights, each a master in his vein 


vaudeville, and his songs had been whistled on the 
streets. He is so busy, so prolific as actor, man- 
ager, playwright, song writer, etc., etc., that he 
hasn’t time to spend his royalties that would pay 
the yearly salaries of two, or more, presidents of 
the United States. 

When Eugene Walter dawned upon the horizon 
everyone said: “Who is this new man?” But 
Walter had haunted the managers’ offices for many 
a day, and if he did not, as theatrical tradition has 
it, sleep on park benches, he did bury himself in 
hall bedrooms until “Paid in Full” brought him a 
surplus over his weekly board. And he is an ex- 
ample of the dramatist who, having gained suc- 
cess with a supposedly “first” play, beat his record 
when he wrote “The Easiest Way.” He has had 
failures and moderate successes. But among our 
recent men he has most quickly established him- 
self as a figure to be reckoned with in any account 
of the American theatre. 


VEN younger, but equally as virile and more 

romantic than Walter, is Edward Sheldon, who 
began when he was an undergraduate at Harvard 
to show his ability. “Salvation Nell” made him 
independent, and then he began writing plays as 
quickly as he could fire his dramatic gun. Begin- 
ning with the brutal realism of “Salvation Nell,” 
he followed it with a play of grim vigor which he 
called “The Nigger.” This was one of the rare 
American finds made by the New Theatre during 
its checkered career. Sheldon is a dramatist with 
a grip to him. “Romance” is probably his greatest 
popular success. 

At times it seems as though there should have 
been more sharpshooters in the theatre than there 
are. Hoyt’s farces in the past made him a for- 
tune; Franklin Fyles went forward on the wave of 
collaboration. Paul Potter, author of plays, adapta- 
tions, and translations, gave the bull’s eye a re- 
sounding whack when he dramatized DuMaurier’s 
“Trilby.” Paul Armstrong, after a bitter struggle 
for success, cornered it at last with “Salomy Jane” 
and “Alias Jimmy Valentine.” But all of these 
men had to knock at the door many times, only to 
find no one at home within. 


OW about Bayard Veiller and “Within the 
Law”—one of the greatest financial successes 
of modern times—and Broadhurst’s “Bought and 
Paid For” and Manners’ “Peg o’ My Heart,” 
whose success nothing seems to disturb? Well, 
they too have established records, and they too 
have had their failures. George Ade seems to 
have retired on his laurels, which, to judge by the 
fortune made from “The College Widow,” might 
easily be wrought of gold. But after all these men 
are lined up in a company which we might register 
as “repeaters,” they are small in number as com- 
pared with the Coxey’s army of the unsuccessful. 
Tully and DeMille and Knoblauch have their guns 
shouldered and they are firing around the bull’s 
eye, DeMille hitting once with “The Woman,” 
which contained some of the best and strongest 
dialogue he has written, and there are other re- 
cruits. But the drama—like the army and the 
navy—needs more men. Tempting royalties are 
the inducement. The requirements are to hit the 
target twice. 


A®D now let us go back a little! Back for 
twenty years or so: Bronson Howard is 
known as the Dean of American playwrights, be- 
cause when he began to write in 1870, the Ameri- 
can stage was dominated by English and French 
importations. “Saratoga” won its way despite the 
fact of its being written by an American. Daly, 
Wallack and Palmer had little faith in the home 
product. But Howard demanded a hearing and 
he at last succeeded. Then through careful feeling 
(Continued on page 98) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Fizziness of Life 


A GREAT STORY OF PASSIONATE LOVE 


Salome! Cleopatra!! Japalacque!!!_ The three fairest women in all the world’s history. Of the three, Japalacque is easily the naughtiest — 
otherwise she would never have gained a place in the pages of the world’s greatest magazine, which, not including its own editorial pages, carries 
twice as much advertising as its nearest competitor. Have you the Changeless habit? Did you read the opening love scene in Chapter 1 of this 
great top-notcher story? Well, nothing important has happened yet, but you had better renew your subscription at once as something is bound to 


happen either in this story or in the next. Don't miss a single number! 


Remember our motto: “The Kiss and Only the Kiss!” 


By Robert W. Changeless 


Author of “Uncommon Raw,” 


“The Yearning Point,’ “The Streets of Scandaliom,” etc. 


Illustrated by Harvard Chanler [risky 


Synopsis: Desperate Desboro, a dissolute young member of New York's drinking classes, decides to sell the ancestral collection of armor at Seltzer- 
wood, his country estate. He thereupon consults Japalacque Never, a twenty- year-old expert in Spanish armor, Chinese poetry and love-making. She 
entrances him so much that he repents of his mottled past and condescends to invite her, with several fashionable people and other inebriates of his 
acquaintance, to a house-party at Seltzerwood. Here they have an opportunity for chapter after chapter of love-making, without any fear of materially 
advancing the plot. Finally, as the author finds he must inject a little action, Desboro decides to propose to Japalacque. 


OT a breakfast tray had tinkled along the scented corridors 
when Desboro, descending the expensive staircase with a 
cigarette in one hand and a brandy-and-soda in the other, 
encountered Japalacque. She was deliciously attired in 
Chinese morning-robes, gorgeously striped, of the Sing Sing 
Dynasty; about her waist hung a luscious sash of the whispering 
silks of the Ping Pong Dynasty; and as she moved, the air about 
her was heavy with the choking, delectable fragrance of the Tal- 
Kum Dynasty. 

“Good morning,” he said reverently, and as was his custom he took 
her into his arms. She paid no heed, but continued languidly burn- 
ishing the price-mark from the jewelled hilt of a giant two-handed 
sword carried in the crusades by one of the Desboros. She was 
listening to the thrilling cry of the mating sparrows outside the 
wide window. 

“Listen to me, Japalacque,” cried Desboro hungrily. “I have 
absolutely no character, but from long and varied practice I have 
become the most finished lover that R. W. Changeless has ever 
created. I am, in fact, a typical Cosmopolite. And I love you—in- 
expressibly !” 

She quivered deliciously. All the flimsy, intimate details with 
which her dainty maid had clothed her quivered and throbbed to- 
gether. But her pallid cheek, as his warm lips touched it, was as 
cold as ice. 

“There are horrid stories 
about you, Jim,” she began. 


One of our great double page pictures by Harvard Chanler Frisky 


her with questioning eyes. Hicks, the aged butler, entered with coch- 
tails on a tray, deposited them, and silently departed, unsmiling. 

“That is not enough, Japalacque. Say that—you love me. 

“How can I? You are just like the heroes of all the othe: 
Changeless novels. And yet——” 

“And yet all the others found girls crazy enough to love them. 
Ah, Japalacque! Japalacque!” In his reckless abandon he seized 
her slim hand and crushed the fragrant fingers one by one. “Re- 
main with me at Seltzerwood—as—my wife!” , 

Tear after tear stained her delicate Chinese morning robe. 
Japalacque’s face was dripping wet. There is no place for a hand- 
kerchief in a Chinese morning robe. After a long time she spoke. 

“Not—yet.” 

“What?” 

“Not—yet.” 

“You mean—we must wait?” 

Haecks, the aged under-butler, entered with cocktails on a tray, 
deposited them, and departed quietly. 

“Yes. Till I know you—better.” 

“And that will be—how long?” 











* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


Silence in the sunny room now; no sound but the moaning of 
the sparrows and the footfall of Hocks, the aged under-under- 
butler, entering with cock- 
tails on a tray. One by one 
Desboro’s spaniels tactfully 








“Elena Clydesdale, for in- 
mace” = * * 

Instantly he fell at her 
feet, grovelling on the car- 
pet in his shame. “That is 
past and dead!” he cried, his 
voice pulsing with passion. 
“Last night I burned six 
photographs, five jewelers’ 
bills, a bit of lace, and a 
silken slipper. That was my 
atonement. Now that I have 
done it, I am somehow 
stronger. Can't you see the 
difference, Japalacque ?” 

“Ves—Jim.” 

“And—you love me?” 





“T oe 
“Vou ” 
“I — respect you, Jim. 


That is all that I can say so 
early in the story.” 

At times Japalacque could 
be curiously unresponsive. 








withdrew on tiptoe. One by 
one, some sternly as befitted 
preux chevalicrs of the Cru- 
sades, others mincingly, as 
befitted great ladies of Queen 
Elizabeth’s court, Desboro’s 
ancestors turned their faces 
to the wall. Silence,—while 
the two came together as 
planets come together in that 
chaotic void beyond the 
phantom bourne of our mad- 
dest dreams. 

For a moment she lay pant- 
ing while he showered her 
with kisses. 

Then Japalacque shook her- 
self free. 

“Let me go, Jim. Give me 
air. I must think. This is 
all so sudden and besides it is 
only the March installment. 
We must wait a 











Se co ce 

Together they moved into 
the vast library, where the original Desboros were hung. The por- 
traits were all of them limned by the God-given hands of Reyn- 
olds, Gibson, Da Vinci, Landseer and Harrison Fisher, and they 
looked proudly down from the walls; below them the novels of 
R. W. Changeless, Eleanor Glyn, Rex Beach, and Reginald Wright 
Kaufman throbbed together in serried ranks along the sexional 
book-cases. Along the tapestried walls, too, were ranged Desboros’ 
ancient weapons,—swords, helmets, pikes, flasks, and corkscrews. 
Four French windows with Venetian blinds imparted to the room 
a subtly reminiscent touch of the Old World. 

Behind Desboro moved a small pack of his pet spaniels, at- 
tracted irresistibly by the scent of gardenias and whiskey. At last 
Japalacque sank inert into the softest, _warmest corner of the 
juxurious window-seat; and very, very quietly Desboro knelt down 
before her, laying his head reverently in her lap and looking up at 


“Tear after tear stained her delicate Chinese morning robe.” 


“Yes—how long?” 
“For two hundred and 








fifty pages.” 
“And then?” 
“Then 
“Then ?” 
“Then i 


“Then? Go ahead, dearest.” 

She laughed deliciously. “But this kind of talk takes up 
more space, darling. Remember how many pages we've got to fill. 
Then fi 

“Then you can forgive my absolute uselessness ?” 

“Of course, my dear. Aren't all Changeless heroes forgiven 
after four hundred pages? Kiss me, Jim!” 

And as Hiccups, the aged under-under-under-butler, entered with 
cocktails on a tray, the great library rang with the din of their 
kisses. 





(To be continucd) 
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SEX HIGH JINKS 


Magazine Manager. Our profits are shrinking. I’m afraid you ladies will have to wear something thinner.” 
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AS MARIE DRESSLER 


The gentle Cecilia conquers her 
own naturally soft tones an 

difident manner and gives a re- 
markable imitation of America’s 
“tough” and boisterous comedienne 





AS ROSE STAHL 


So perfect an imitation that it has 
been rumored Miss Loftus once sub- 
stituted for Miss Stahl in the “Chorus 
Lady” and was not detected in the hoax 


Good-by to 
Cissie Loftus, 
Imitator 


Miss Loftus is now playing Shakespearian 
roles with William Faversham and has an- 
nounced that her days as an imitator are over 


Six sketches of Cissie 
in her best loved roles 


By Frances DELEHANTY 








AS MME. BERNHARDT 


Fifteen years ago this startling impersona- 

tion of the famous tragedienne in Izeyl 

brought every London critic to the feet oi 

“Cissie” Loftus. Mme. Bernhardt, after 

secing it, urged Miss Loftus to go scrious!y 
into the tragic drama 





AS ETHEL BARRYMORE 


Many are the imitators of Ethel Barry- 
more. Miss Loftus alone has succeeded 
in reproducing to perfection her /ache 
grace, husky voice, and look of boredom 





x 


AS CARRIE DE MAR 


Showing Miss Loftus as a past 

mistress of comedy. This is one 

of her most popular imitations 

and is, in a way, the most per- 
fect of them all 





AS JANE COWL 


Miss Loftus considers this her most 
difficult imitation, as Miss Cowl’s per- 


formance varies every night. In the pic- 
ture Miss Cowl, we mean Miss Loftus, 
is making an impassioned plea for a 


living wage for honest working girls 
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SHAW AND SUPER-SHAW 


Showing that, in Shaw, the Playwright Sometimes Betrays the Doctrinaire 
By Frank Moore Colby 


Author of “Imaginary Obligations,” etc. 


OME of the players in “The Philanderer,” Mr. George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s play, seem to misunderstand the nature of 
Shaw’s vivacity. They believe, apparently, that it involves 
as much agility of the body as of the mind, and it is almost 

impossible at times to follow the author’s lines, so engrossing are 
the arms and legs of the performers. No one on the stage ought 
ever to try to repeat a witty saying and vault over a sofa at the 
same time, for while each accomplishment is interesting by itself, 
when taken together they confuse the mind. In spite of these 
mistaken, though generous, endeavors, arising perhaps from a 
certain distrust in the adequacy of Shaw himself for an evening’s 
entertainment, they provide very fair sport. 


77... years ago when “The Philanderer” failed miserably in 
London, critics damned it for their usual contradictory reasons. 
It was crude and amateurish, said some; brilliant, but cynical, said 
others. It was an attack on Ibsen; it was Ibsenesque. It was an 
outrageous violation of “art and decency.” It mixed up farce and 
comedy and tragi-comedy. It was not a play at all, and the man 
who wrote it was advised never to try and write a play again. 
Shaw himself classed it among his “unpleasant” plays, saying that 
the fearful conditions it described were the result of the existing 
marriage contract. Being twenty years distant from all this and 
having forgotten most of it, we see the play for what it is—merely 
a fantastic, inconsequent bit of intellectual foolery. It is simply 
one of Shaw’s ethical burlesques, which give the same pleasure 
as a Gilbert and Sullivan opera with the additional advantage of 
leaving an afterthought. 


be eg is always an afterthought in a Shaw play, but it may not 
be the one demanded by Shaw himself. Indeed, it very seldom is. 
Few people, for example, will go home from “The Philanderer” in 
any deep trouble of mind over the condition of the marriage rela- 
tions. For my part, I believe that in this, as in many other of 
his plays, the doctrine of original sin will account as well for the 
bad condition of the char- 
acters as the particular 
social institution, which it 
is Shaw’s mission at the 
moment to explode. Char- 
teris, the philanderer, for 
instance, doomed by the 
law of his nature to flit 
from one foolish woman 
to another—bored, tan- 
talized, haunted by the 
fear of approaching 
satiety—would surely 
stand no better chance 
under the most benign 
system of promiscuity 
than if he were tied to 
a termagant like Julia. 
A sternly disciplined life, 
terminated rather early 
perhaps by a_ hanging, 
might for aught I know, 
do more for the true de- 
velopment of Charteris’s 
soul than a career of 
Shavian sex - expansion. 
Yet Shaw, no doubt be- 
lieved he was here apply- 
ing his philosophy. Change 
the marriage laws, said 
he, and there would be an 
end to the philanderings 
of Charteris. So sublime 
is his faith that “the 
road to excess leads to 
the palace of wisdom.” 
Elsewhere he has said, 
after Ibsen and Nietzsche: 


“EFAVE you kept the 
commandments? 
Have you obeyed the law? 
Have you attended church regularly; paid your rents and taxes to 
Caesar; and contributed, in reason, to charitable institutions? It 
may be hard to do all these things; but it is still harder not to do 
them, as our ninety-nine moral cowards in the hundred know. And 
even a scoundrel can do them all and yet live a worse life than 
the smuggler, or the prostitute, who must answer ‘No’ all the way 
through the catechism.” 

Of course people cannot make all of their own morality. They 
must take some of it about as they find it. 


Permission of the New York Tribune 


Engaged in his 





GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


favorite occupation of 
holding British respectability up to ridicule 


A cartoon by Boardman Robinson 





“Nobody can afford the time to do it on all the points. The 
professional thinker may on occasion make his own morality and 
philosophy as the cobbler may make his boots; but the ordinary 
man of business must buy at the shop, so to speak, and put up 
with what he finds on sale there, whether it exactly suits him or 
not, because he can neither make a morality for himself or do 
without one.” 

Shaw’s “philosophy” is merely a compilation of the ideas in the 
air and its effect on his plays has been grossly exaggerated, espe- 
cially by himself. For all his destructive explanations, he has 
never been able to restrict his plays to the purposes he professed 
to have in mind when writing thenf. Shaw the philosopher is not 
much more valuable than a file of the Index to Periodicals. Shaw 
the playwright, whose characters get out of hand, stand on their 
own feet, often give their author the lie, and express a hundred 
things not contemplated in his propaganda, is indispensable and 
will endure. Long after every one has forgotten his views on 
the inequality of incomes, marriage, sport, carnivorousness, eu- 
genics, vivisection, bacteria, the Titanic disaster, vaccination, the 
Life Force, moralistic sophistication, diabolism, and the Super- 
man, every one will remember the waiter in “You Never Can Tell.” 
Any active minded person could have picked up Shavianism in six 
weeks by the aid of a librarian, had Shaw never lived. No one 
could have found in the world the precise equivalent of, say, a 
half-dozen pages of “Candida.” 


HEREFORE, I have always believed that in writing plays he 

was swept clean out of himself, away from all journalistic, and 
Fabian, and after-dinner activities, away from the Shaw of cheap 
surprises, and easy verbal victories, and world saving formulas, 
into a sort of super-Shaw who took a holiday from all that and 
wrote in disobedience of the usual Shaw whom we see every little 
while in the newspapers. I believe the playwright has delightfully 
betrayed the doctrinaire. 

Not to deny that the mere common or familiar Shaw is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and 
perhaps a useful, person; 
and for us who have 
formed the pleasant habit 
of him it is on the whole 
very fortunate that he has 
never had even a momen- 
tary impulse toward a pri- 
vate life. We are glad to 
see him reappearing regu- 
larly as the bogey-man of 
the respectable, or writing 
letters on any subject to 
the London press, or 
scrubbing all political 
economists because he too 
has studied Jevons’s theory 
of value, or frightening 
old gentlemen out of their 
wits with thoughts out of 
Nietzsche, or calling all 
‘doctors quacks and _ all 
surgeons murderers, and 
the home a cage, and mar- 
riage a muddle, or setting 
the members of a London 
club all to the right about 
and ordering some to the 
smoking-room as “con- 
genitally incapable” of 
understanding anything. 


ig short no one with a 
proper sense of the 
dullness of “printed mat- 
ter” would care to curtail 
in any way his public ac- 
tivities. I contend merely 
that the super-Shaw who 
writes the plays succeeds 
often in escaping the con- 
trol of this dogmatic and 
rather limited public character. I believe when he writes a play 
he is, in a happy sense, out of his mind. The world in them 
is so much larger, more complex, mysterious and interesting than 
that which he complacently includes in his “philosophy.” By this 
Platonic theory of inspiration I would account for the complete 
irrelevancy of his prefaces to anything that follows in his published 
plays. A Shaw preface is really an expression of contrition, as if 
he were to say in spite of the humanity of what follows, “I am 
after all my little dogmatic self.” 
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“Grumpy,” the Genial Grouch 


One of the Genuine Successes in the Past Theatrical Season 


Grumpy,” that 

gement at Wallack’s Theatre has been indefinitely ex- 
tended. A lady in a home-going audience was recently heard ex- 
pressing her delight over the play, a delight which she explained 
was tempered with regret over the fact that Mr. Maude should 


have waited until he reached old age before coming to America. 
Here, indeed, is a triumph for art and cosmetics! For the benefit, 
therefore, of this good lady, and in praise of Mr. Maude, we pic- 
ture here the talented gentleman who impersonates “Grumpy,” 
both as he appears in the part, and as he really is. 
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FOUR LITTLE DUOLOGUES ON FEMINISM 


By Anne O’Hagan 


HIS was last Summer. 
“Of course you are a feminist?” Hester said. 
I answered with the carelessness bred of a long-standing 
conviction: “Of course.” 

Was I not a veteran marcher in suffrage parades? Had I not 
watched with grim, silent, unavailing rage, the triumphal descent 
of the village ne’er-do-wells upon 
the polls, there to register their 
supreme wills in regard to the 
disposition of my taxes? A fem- 
inist? Rather! 

But all this was last summer. 


1. THE INCIDENT OF 
HEsteEr’s Hair 


“Have you been ill, dear?” I 
asked Hester, who is young 
and ardent, when we met after 
the summer’s separation. Hes- 
ter’s once abundant locks were 
closely shorn. 

“Til?” asked Hester coldly. 
“Certainly not.” 

“But ” pointing to her hair. 

“Surely you can understand 
that in these days a woman has 
something else to do_ besides 
curling her hair for the allure- 
ment of some male or other.” 

“That boyish style is quite be- 
coming to you,” I admitted. 

“Becoming? Bosh!” Hester 
had the grace to blush, though. 
“Why should I waste time and 
energy—yes, and money !—on hairpins and hair washes, curling 
irons and transformations, when there is so much useful work 
to do in the world? Think of the time that man gains just in 
that one respect! An hour a day for dressing our hair, an hour 
a week for shampooing, eight hours a week—four hundred and 
sixteen hours a year—working hours, mind you! Thirty-four 
working days a year—five weeks! A year in every ten. Think of 
the knowledge, the power, women could attain in a year. No won- 
der man has usurped the position of the dominant sex! No won- 
der their wily poets have always gushed about woman’s crowning 
glory! It’s part of the masculine conspiracy to keep us down!” 

“I believe you’re right!” I cried, fired by her zeal. “If we 
women could only acquire early baldness we should come to our 
own at last! And man would still need to shave. That’s where 
we'd have him. It’s a magnificent, strategic idea, and ae 
but Hester had walked contemptuously away. 
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Drawing by Harriet M. Olcott. 





11. Woman’s Prace Is IN tHE Home 


Be ices will join in memorializing the school board in regard to 
the right of married teachers to absence for the bearing of 
children?” Hester said to me six weeks later, as she waved a docu- 
ment before my eyes. “You care enough about the freedom of 
women to do that, don’t you?” 

“T do, indeed,” I cried warmly, grasping a pen and affixing a 
dashing signature to the petition. 

“IT am so glad,” she commended me. “Some women, who have 
the nerve to call themselves advanced, balk at the idea of mother- 
teachers.” 

“I’m for good teachers,” I added, “maids, wives or widows.” 

“You're hedging and trimming; reducing the question to one 
of individual merit and efficiency,” she protested. “It’s a matter 
of a big, general principle. Shall a woman be deprived of the 
opportunity to pursue her profession and to earn her living just 
because a set of old men declare that a mother’s place is with her 
children? It’s enslaving the married woman—it’s making a prison 
of the Home and jailers of the Family.” 

“Responsibilities are horridly apt to clip one’s wings,” I 
conceded. 

“Nonsense!” she cried. “It isn’t responsibility. It’s man-made 
law and man-made tradition! The Nursery and the Home—how 
sick one grows of having them rammed down one’s throat!” She 
looked at me sternly. “Don’t tell me you’re for the Home as 
against dk 

“Oh, come now!” I interrupted. “I am for the Home—to a 
certain extent. It’s a pleasant place in which to spend occasional 
evenings between public meetings; it is eS 

“Nonsense! It is the jail in which men have penned women 
for ages, through the mere power of a sentimental idea! It has 
always been the domain where every man, no matter how negligible 
he was in the great world, could spread himself and play Pasha; 
where, whatever sort of serf he himself was in industry, he could 
be slave-driver. Believe me, it’s on the masculine taste for czar- 
ship that the home is founded, not on the sacredness of the family 
idea. I know that sacred old platitude, ‘Woman’s place is in the 














“Woman's Place is 


home.’ Sacred fiddlesticks! Sacred cookstove, sacred scrubpail !” 

She was fumbling in her bag, from which she produced another 
paper. 

“I wish you'd sign this,” she said. It was a petition entreating 
the legislature to grant pensions to widowed mothers so that they 
might be spared the necessity of leaving their children and going 
out from their homes to earn 
their livings. 

“I’m blessed if I'll sign both 
of those petitions the same day,” 
I declared. “In the name of con- 
sistency, keep one or the other 
back until to-morrow !” 


’ 


111. MARRIAGE ‘A LA Move 


‘6 \F course she keeps her own 
name! Why should she 
be compelled to lose her individu- 
ality any more than he should 
lose his? No, she doesn’t wear a 
wedding ring! Does he? Of 
course she hasn't tacked that 
absurd ‘Mrs.’ on to her name! 
Are men obliged to adopt a title 
to show their condition as soon 
as they marry? And her sis- 
ter Hester’s voice rose to a 
note of triumph—'says she is 
thinking of not going through 
any ceremony at all. She says it 
is only by the courage of a few 
pioneers that we can ever hope 
to outgrow the anachronism of 
the marriage institution with all 
its gross injustice to women. It is horrible to her to think of 
going on with marriage, once love has ceased. Love is the only 
thing that gives dignity to marriage; and who can predict how 
long love will last? It comes unsought; it goes when it will.” 
“That certainly is the creed in which many men have taken their 
pleasure these centuries past,’ I admitted. She glowered at me. 
“My friend will do it as a matter of principle, not for pleasure.” 
I sat rebuked and silent. But her active mind was off in a new 
region, and soon she said: “By the way, will you go with me on 
Friday night to the meeting at which the Civic Purity League will 
expose conditions on the East Side? Oh, they’ve done wonderful 
work! They've compelled some of those wretches to marry the 
girls whom they deceived and—what on earth are you laughing at ?” 
“Oh, nothing!” I answered cringingly. ‘Nothing at all.” 





in the Home” 


1v. Tue Inctpent or Dr. Loes’s Lapy Froc 


ESTER came in, glowing with excitement. 

“What do you think?” she cried. “What do you think? Oh, 
science is with us, nature is with us! Do you know what Dr. Loeb’s 
experiments have proved?” 

“Who is Dr. Loeb?” I asked. 

“Dr. Jacques Loeb, of course.” She was impatient. “It is too 
wonderful! He has succeeded in producing a perfectly healthy 
little family of frogs without the intervention of the male principle 
at all. What do you think of that? Only the mother frog! Oh, 
it is splendid—the unnecessary sex—the male!” she laughed glee- 
fully. “If in frogs, then in time in all the higher animals! The 
useless male—to be sloughed off as nature in her great economy 
sloughs off all useless things!” 

“Magnificent! Magnificent!” I cried. And then the question- 
ing spirit awoke within me. “The little frogs,” I asked, “they 
have gone on, I suppose, developing more little frogs?” 

“No-o-0,” she answered reluctantly. “No, not yet. But—the be- 
ginning has been made. We can attend to that when the time is 
ripe. It's the first step that counts—and after all these centuries 
of our subordination !” 

Then she crossed the room to the window, as though she found 
the confines of the room too small to hold the great vision. She 
stood looking out for a while, and then she frowned and stamped 
her feministic foot. 

“Look at that brute,” she commanded me. “Look at him, the 
husky, disgusting creature! Strolling along with his hands in his 
pockets and a silly cigarette in his mouth while his poor wife 
carries the valise, and the baby, too! The beast!” : 

“Perhaps he is only trying to educate her for the glorious 
future,” I hazarded. “The future foretold to hopeful hearts in 
Dr. Loeb’s family of little frogs. Give him the benefit of a 
charitable doubt.” 


'M NOT so sure. I wait an authoritative definition. And mean- 
time I cling to the old-fashioned cause, the cause of the true 
advancement of women, which sometimes seems, to anxious eyes, 
to be tying a bewildering, perhaps even a dangerously down- 
dragging, number of tails to its kite. 
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A High Honor for Charles Dana Gibson 


His drawing, “The Champion,” acquired by the Luxembourg 


Last year Baron Charles Huard, believing that illustration is one of 
the most striking forms of the American art spirit and that Gibson is 
one of its great representatives, conceived the plan of having Gibson’s 
name added to the brilliant list of Americans whose pictures hang in 
the Musée du Luxembourg. He mentioned his idea to the directors 
of the museum, and soon became the mediator between them and Mr. 
Gibson, with the result that “The Champion,” the picture above, is 
soon to hang in the Luxembourg galleries. This will be the first 
American pen and ink drawing to be acquired by this celebrated 
museum. The only other foreign pen and ink illustrators who are 


represented in the Museum of the Luxembourg are, first, Charles 
Keene and second, Daniel Vierge. 

Gibson deserves this honor. He has, during the past twenty -years, 
done more for American illustration and for the American social car- 
toon than any other man; he has tried always to be cheerful, to be 
hopeful, to believe in American life and in American institutions, to 
remain a moralist, notwithstanding his enforced assumption of the rdle 
of a satirist. In this cartoon he is almost at his best. The central 
figure is presumably that of Jim Jeffries, having been drawn at the time 
when that great fighter was at the height of his fame. 


WHY ARE THE THEATRE GALLERIES EMPTY? 


By James L. Ford 


It is a common saying that the moving picture shows have 

emptied the seats once filled by those whose presence in an 

audience was so important as to earn for them the title of 
“gods.” This oracular utterance concerning the moving picture 
shows is generally made by observers wholly lacking in an appre- 
ciation of the relation of cause and effect. To them the gallery is 
merely a remote part of the playhouse which they have never 
visited. As a matter of fact, the gallery is the theatre’s vital part, 
the root of the tree. 

That the so-called “movies” have become a serious menace to 
our stage is undeniable. But there is something more in the way of 
an explanation. From the moment that the old-fashioned man- 
ager who had learned his business behind the footlights was re- 
placed by the graduate from the box-office, or the speculator drawn 
from other commercial pursuits, the cause was established. Perhaps 
the “movies” abbreviated the time for the development of the effect. 

Of the last generation of artistic managers, Lester Wallack was 
the descendant of a family of distinguished actors; Augustin Daly 
came into management through writing and producing plays; A. M. 


\ T the theatre nowadays the gallery is practically untenanted. 


Palmer was helped by Cazuran, whose mastery of stagecraft 
amounted to genius; and Ed Harrigan learned the business in the 
admirable school of the variety stage. These men devoted their 
best energies to stage management, and hired someone to repre- 
sent them in the box-office. 

The speculative manager reversed the old order, and hired some 
one to manage his stage. Naturally, that part of the theatre which 
was under his own immediate control became of supreme impor- 
tance to the speculator, and he straightway began to spend money 
on carpets, luxurious cushions, costly chandeliers, decorations, 
lights—on everything, in fact, that would attract the eye. Realizing 
that his stage must live up to his auditorium, he was lavish in his 
expenditures for scenery, costumes, curtains and furniture, and, 
as the city grew he increased his advertising. 

Then press work became a matter of supreme importance. For 
some unexplained cause the salaries of mediocre actors were 
swollen to an abnormal size. Broadway rentals grew in like pro- 
portion, and the rise in the price of theatre tickets was not only 
logical but unavoidable. 

It will be noticed that all this money was spent on, and for the 
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benefit of, the lower part of the house, while nothing was done 
for the gallery except to double the cost of the seats. The pro- 
portionate rate of increase was much greater in the upper part of 
the house than in the stalls. Everything in the theatre was im- 
proved except the acting and the plays. 

All the gallery cares for is good drama, well acted. It has scant 
knowledge of “periods” in costume and decoration, and but little 
taste in furniture. But it knows and loves good acting and good 
plays to a degree of which those who sit in the cushioned seats 
below have never dreamed. That is why the gallery, like the pit 
in England, is the root of the tree, the mainstay of dramatic art. 

“Damn Lord Essex! The pit rose to me!” was Kean’s proud 
answer to his wife’s anxious inquiry as to his noble patron's verdict. 

Long before that the importance of the pit’s judgment, 
rendered in no uncertain voice, had been a matter of common knowl- 
edge to managers and players. And we have only to see the long 
line of “pittites” waiting patiently for admittance to a London 
playhouse to realize that such keen interest as theirs must still 
have its weight in making or unmaking a play or a player. 


Ge Behe craftsmen who have been developed by the new order of 
things in this country are the press agent and the producer, 
with the electrician a good third. In some instances the producer 
knows his business; but, generally speaking, his stock in a trade is 
an assortment of hoary traditions clustering about that holy of 
holies of the calcium’s rays, the center of the stage. And the less 
he knows the less likely is he to acknowledge that the actor knows 
anything about the part that he has learned, and to which he has 
certainly devoted some thought. From a single reading of the 
play the producer forms an idea as to how each part should be in- 
terpreted, and, through the stern exercise of his brief authority, 
compresses the entire representation into the narrow limits of his 
own imagination instead of permitting the talents of the players 
to find free expression. 

The press agent, who works hand in hand with the producer, 
explains in the public prints that this is “repressed emotion” or 
“realism,” but the statement, although eagerly swallowed by the 
learned classes, does not satisfy the gallery which demands real 
acting, even if it be boisterous, and keeps its ideals unsullied by 
footling essays on such subjects as “The Higher Forms of the In- 
tellectual Drama” or “The Need of a Municipal Theatre.” 
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That the gallery should possess acumen superior to that of the 
learned classes seems strange, but it is undoubtedly true. George 
Moore has said in reply to some contemptuous criticism of the 
costermonger as a part of an audience, that if “Othello” were to be 
produced for the first time to-morrow the middle classes would de- 
nounce it, but the coster and the man of genius would declare it 
inspired work. 

The truth is that the education which qualifies one to sit in 
judgment on stagecraft is that of life, not of books; of hard knocks 
and enforced self-sacrifice, rather than of scholastic culture. A 
really great drama expresses itself so clearly that it is perfectly 
intelligible even to the meanest comprehension. It has often been 
remarked by competent players that the most receptive audience 
that an actor can play to is one composed of state’s prison convicts. 


OTHING seems to me more absurd than the belief so often ex- 
pressed by persons of semi-culture that they constitute a su- 
perior audience, and that only in a theatre patronized exclusively 
by their kind will the highest dramatic ideals be attained. Several 
experiments of this sort have been made in New York within my 
own memory, and the result of each one is now merely a matter of 
amusing local history. Yet college professors, settlement workers 
and other owlish chroniclers unhesitatingly write in a spirit of 
affable condescension about the so-called lower classes who ac- 
tually and for some unexplained reason seem to have some ap- 
preciation of the theatre. 

We have recently heard much of the efforts of certain leagues 
and societies to bolster the American stage by promoting the sale 
of orchestra seats. These well-meaning ones do not know that the 
trouble lies at the root of the tree, and so content themselves with 
spraying the leaves and branches with their weak solution of cul- 
ture. It would be wiser to try to re-people the gallery by provid- 
ing seats at reasonable rates and a few really worth-while dramas. 


HE disastrous effect of the “movies” upon American theatrical 

enterprises has merely come as a climax after a long period of 
managerial neglect and indifference. And in this disregard of the 
interests of the gallery and in this crass negligence of the essen- 
tials of dramatic productions, we may find at least a contributory 
cause for the present unsatisfactory, not to say alarming, condition 
of American theatrical affairs. 


WOMEN WHO HAVE LOVED ME 


T THE risk of being misunderstood by men I shall tell a 
little of my life during the periods, short or long, when 
these five women were devoted to me. The matter is not to 
be treated in narrative. That would be indelicate. The in- 

timacy in every case was too close. It would be impossible to de- 
scribe my own experiences without involving the lives of these 
women who have cared for me. If I were merely revealing my- 
self. . . . The sum of my revelations is this, they loved me— 
and may still love me—and, in succession, I loved each one of them. 

I shall paint five portraits of the women who have filled my life. 
You may decide which one has meant the most to me, and, by in- 
ference, what manner of lover I am. 


SUSAN.—She, who loved me first, was a child. I myself was 
young; she was twelve. Her yeoman father and I were standing 
in his doorway when I first saw her. Heralded by ringing sleigh- 
bells she drove up in a cutter to the front gate. Crammed in be- 
side her were two other children slightly older. The biggest held 
the lines. All three were laughing and apple-red, and all wore 
snug, blue tobogganing caps. I thought them three brothers, till 
Susan, flinging off the buffalo robe, leaped to the snowy ground 
and ran toward us. 

After throwing her arms around her father’s neck, she turned 
her frankly delighted attention to me. This was the beginning of 
six months of daily companionship. Her father’s estate was large 
and we explored every nook of it. How she could run! She could 
cover fifty yards in less time than any boy of her age in the village. 
At first she could overtake even me in a game of tag. Though boy- 
ish, she was never cruel. I have seen her with infinite pains liber- 
ate a fly from the toils of a spider, and spend twenty minutes of 
her playtime brushing its wings clean of cobweb. 

She could look without blinking at a June sun. Her blueeyes. . . 


JEAN.—Perhaps I am not the only consoler of an ill-treated 
wife who feels his existence justified. Had it not been for me, 
what would have become of poor Jean! Her love was at first, I 
think, blended with homesickness. She, too, was Scotch, less re- 
motely indeed than I. In moments of tenderness her soft voice 
dropped several tones and she would speak with a gentle burr not 
to be resisted. She was blonde, almost ashen, and when she smiled, 
which was seldom, her eyes showed a lovely hazel light. 

Jean had married three years before I came into her life. Her 
husband had for nearly a year reverted to his pre-marital habits 
of feverish activity in club affairs. Until two or three in the morn- 
ing he was never at home. 

Was it not natural that a delighted and tireless listener should 
win her love? 





DORIS.--Had I been ugly, Doris never would have glanced 
in my direction. Perhaps too thin (or shall I say too slender?) 
to be beautiful in a commonplace way, Doris had a plastic grace 
that some of the younger sculptors—she herself modeled in wax a 
little—found esthetically interesting. 

What I cared for most was her brazen hair and the ardor of her 
nature. Her studio—she painted portraits a little—was filled with 
beautiful things. Her friends were not always lovely to behold, 
but all, she said, had thoughts that were beautiful. One scribbler— 
she wrote novels a little herseli—was hurriedly expunged from her 
list of friends for trying to convince her that I lacked charm. 
Poor fellow! I myself nearly incurred the displeasure of Doris 
one afternoon by upsetting a plate of rice-cakes while she was 
rendering a barcarolle—she played a little. 


INEZ.—I returned Inez’s love, while it lasted. It was she who 
wavered first. Indeed my love always endures till life do us part. 

When we first met, in the year of her introduction to society, her 
love kindled rapidly. I was the confidant who heard the story of 
her fears, conquests, disappointments. I watched her as the sea- 
son advanced. Her dark eyes seemed to grow deeper and more 
heavily shadowed. Five, often six or seven, engagements of one 
sort or another filled each day. She told me everything. At last 
the whole story seemed to converge upon a certain character, a 
man hardly older than herself—a mere boy. It did not occur to her 
that I might resent his many visits. In this he proved more clever 
than Inez, for I heard him ask her one day whether I was likely 
to attack him in a fit of jealous rage. 

At last I had to watch them fight their way through a crowd of 
friends into a beribboned limousine. I never saw Inez again. 


PEG.—Peg didn’t love me tenderly, but she loved me strong. 
To her, breeding was everything. The horses that she rode had 
not a drop of cold blood in them. What larks we have had! And 
how I adored her when she sailed through the air over a gate, 
astride a giant thoroughbred. It caused me terrible anxiety, too, 
for I had seen her come a bad cropper, and lie stretched out white 
and still on the grass, with her black hair loosened and no one 
but myself to comfort her and run for help! 

At times she could be almost gentle, too. A most winning way 
she had when she would coax me into the carriage-room of the 
stable. Consoling me with friendly words, she would turn on the 
hose (which I detest) and, when I was wet enough, rub into my 
pelt, with her own capable hands, a thick lather, that invariably 
got into my eyes. Then the hose again. After that I used to run 
joyous circles on the lawn, and for supper receive a double allow- 
ance of biscuits. 





SCULPTURE 


By Paul Manship 


H ©RE are two views of an amusing 
and well balanced figurine by Mr. 
Manship. They show the sculptural 
possibilities of a modern woman's 
ss. While the figure admirably e 

s the character of the lady, it is 
also a happy treatment of the move- 
ment in the masses of the skirt and 
the long, flowing lines of the feather. 
The statuette (which is only fourteen 
inches high) somewhat suggests the 
Tanagra figures of the ancients, but 
has, in reality, little in common with 
them, being nothing more than an at- 
tempt to treat a passing fashion in a 
deliberately decorative way. 

Mr. Manship, in 1909, won the 
scholarship of the American Academy 
in Rome. This scholarship (which re- 
sembles the French Prix de Rome) is 
awarded annually by a jury in N 
York and is open to any Ameri 
He left Rome less than two years 
ago and has already made a hi 
name for himself in this country. 

He has recently been the center of 
a so-called “battle for purity” in New 
York. Some of his groups, in a beau- 
tifully classic manner, were repr 
duced by a popular magazine, and, be- 
cause of the nudity of the figures, the 
Postmaster of New York held up the 
magazine and would not accord it the 
privilege of the mails until the Attor- 
ney-General had passed upon the mat- 
ter and released the magazine. 

Two of Manship’s classic statuettes 
are reproduced below. One is a figure 
of “Lyric Music” and the other is 
called “Little Brother.” 
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AROUND THE CLOCK 





By Edgar Saltus 


Author of “The Philosophy of Disenchantment,” ete. 


ELL, here is spring again, or more exactly, here it ought 

to be, and many of us will be junketing soon, some to 

Europe, a few to Africa and others elsewhere. Personally 

we prefer Africa. Europe has its enticements, elsewhere 
has also, but Africa is the place for fun. Hereabouts we have the 
squash court and the golf course and other romps, which are all very 
well, no doubt, but which somehow lack go. Reading edifying works 
is a bit livelier. In Australia now there is rabbit-polo in which, in- 
stead of the ball, you hit the gracious little beast, and which conse- 
quently is a sport quite as virile as fox hunting—the unspeakable in 
pursuit of the uneatable, as a commonplace person described it. 
Tiger fighting in a houdah is perhaps more a man’s game. But for 
real sport and the fun of it, the wild elephant chase is the thing. 
For it is you that the elephant chases as he will in the Nubaland 
if you get in his way. That is where the fun comes in. To be on 
a fleet white horse with six tons of black fury pounding after you 
is better than a tango tea. For you have to keep just ahead of 
those tons until they slacken and Mr. Elephant throws up, not the 
sponge exactly, but Sour Grapes at you. Then it is your turn. 
You waltz around and hamstring him. There is the triumph of 
mind over a great deal of pachydermous matter and a form of ex- 
ercise moreover that is as good and even gayer than golf. It may 
be objected that it is all a bit remote. But there is nothing remote 
nowadays. Southampton is just across the way. From Southamp- 
ton to Khartum it is only a little over a week. From Khartum to 
the Nubaland the trip is beautiful and brief. And there you are. 
Only don’t let the elephant catch you. For there you will remain. 


ORFU is another place worth looking at. For sport, there is the 
tiger. A very modish one though, the Monte Carlo breed, which 
we understand a syndicate is installing there and with which one 
inay have a good deal of fun as well. Then also the surroundings 
are charming. Set in the Ionian sea from which Venus emerged 
into myth, it is here the sirens sang and that little princess Nausicaa 
washed her linen in public. Since then how many smart women 
have done the same, not in Corfu, of course, but in the newspapers 
and divorce courts. Nausicaa created an admirable precedent, one 
quite worthy of a site which, if good enough for Venus, the syndi- 
cate has concluded is good enough for everybody. But that is just 
it. It is too good. Shores like these are holy. They should be ap- 
proachable only by poets that sail in xebecs and feluccas, in barks, 
crimson-hulled, purple-rigged, freighted with youth and beauty. 


UT that might not suit the syndicate. Poets are peculiar. They 
do not gamble in public. At Monte Carlo, at Biarritz, at Deau- 
ville, at Ostend, even at Fuenterrabia, where tables used to be set 
among the tuberoses, never have we seen a poet punt. Not that 
they have any prejudices against it, but gambling is an emotional 
diversion and any emotion is vulgar. Besides it is very annoying to 
be addressed by the croupiers. The propinquity and perfumery of 
certain ladies is objectionable also. Moreover it detracts from a 
poet’s self-respect to have recent peers and the newly poor boast 
that they have met him. Apart from these inconveniences, every 
troubadour enjoys the fun of shying maximums about the table. 
Some even prefer it to other poets’ verses and the lowlier sports 
in houdahs and in Nubaland. 


PROPERLY to enjoy these and other delights, it might not be 
amiss to acquire a smattering of occultism for which some of 
our friends in Mayfair are now going in. But not our local gentry. 
Fifth Avenue is too bright for anything so dark. Moreover, there 
is another objection. Occultism is not very obvious. After a full 
half hour’s study we have not got the gist of it yet. But one point 
at least is clear, and in a matter of this kind one is a great many. 
For occultism, whatever else it may be, is primarily a school of 
good manners. From Bulwer, from Besant and more recently 
from Benson, you may have gathered that it dealt with magic, white 
and black. So it does. But it treats, too, of the art of pleasing, an 
art by the way which is a bit austere, for to please or at least to 
try to, you have to be unselfish. You have to deny yourself the 
simple pleasure of saying to him—or to her: “You are not looking 
very well to-day.” Anything of the sort is forbidden. If you can 
not say agreeable things, say nothing. Moreover, don’t argue. 
Always agree with everybody about everything. It heightens them 
in their own esteem. Don’t be unhappy. It never rains but it 
clears. Don’t apologize. Correct your errors in your next issue. 





Don't kiss and tell. It excites envy. Don’t explain. It is very 
wearisome. Don’t quarrel. It is so easy to walk away. Don't lie. You 
might be found out. But if you do lie, stick to it. 


ts gabe where is our harp? The directors of the Metropolitan have 
tabled the resolution to move the Opera House elsewhere. 
That is all wrong. In earlier nights when Delmonico’s had but 
recently migrated from Fourteenth Street to Madison Square and 
everybody lived thereabouts, the Academy of Music was so acces- 
sible that, weather permitting, we used to go there on foot. For 
the last winter or three we would have weaponed ourselves with 
several life insurances before attempting to approach the Metro- 
politan in any fashion so fine. There are too many hazards at the 
crossing, too many precarious people in the way. It is one of the 
flashiest and yet one of the shadiest sites in town. The Bowery is 
safer in addition to being more sedate. But the proper place for 
the Metropolitan is the ‘Plaza. The Plaza to-night is what Madison 
Square used to be, the heart of social New York. It would be 
more in consonance with the fitness of things if the Opera House 
could be put on an avenue, which Fifth Avenue, in spite of its 
name, is not. Fifth Avenue is a street, the finest perhaps in the 
world, superior at any rate to Piccadilly, to the Rue de la Paix, to 
the Nevski, but it is not an avenue, and only becomes one, and only 
partially then, from the Plaza up. None the less and faute de mieux, 
it is there, at its culminant point, that the Metropolitan should be 
moved and doubtless some night will. 


HEN that night comes—when it does!—we suggest for the 

opening a revival of “Martha” and we suggest it not because 
we care for her tuneful and tiresome jigs, but because the lady re- 
minds us of old Academy nights when the Prince of Wales was 
here. With the Prince was the Duke of Newcastle—not that nice 
little chap who used to come over here for Easter, but his father. 
Well, to make a short story long, Max Maretzik—he spelled it 
something like that—was then the impresario, and he waited on the 
Prince and asked what opera he would care to hear. The Prince 
left it to Newcastle, who said: “Let’s have For a moment 
he groped but he could not get it, and he threw out: “What was the 
name of that frowsy dollymop that you were so gone on at Ox- 
ford?” The Prince searched his memory. “Martha?” he asked at 
last. “Yes, Martha,” Newcastle exclaimed. ‘‘That's it. Let’s have 
Martha.” And “Martha” it was that they had. Now, when the 
Metropolitan moves—when it does!—perhaps the fair creature 
may be induced to reappear. If not the Amore dei tre re she was 
at least the amore del principe, and that is the plain English of it. 





BS apropos. The kiss which Arditi wove into a waltz, which 
Swinburne spun into verse, which Bouguereau smeared with 
cold cream, which Rostand catalogued as the pink dot on the i of 
the verb aimer—that little thing over which a great deal of fuss is 
made and which may be agreeable or the reverse in direct propor- 
tion to the attractiveness of the party of the second part, this en- 
tirely private matter, which is merely the beginning of ingratitude, 
has recently come in for the honors of a profound analysis. Al- 
ways reproved by the censorious in geheral and by physicians in 
particular, now science has had a go at it. According to science, 
which is the classification of human ignorance, kissing is a curvival 
of primitive and cannibal customs, and originally indicated that 
the person embraced would make an appetizing luncheon. But is 
not all that rather obvious? People who kiss frequently and fer- 
vently declare that they regret not having devoured their partner 
in the embrace. On the other hand, if physicians are right in say- 
ing that a kiss may cause a cold, then they would not be wrong, 
would they, in admitting that it causes warmth? But these views 
are theoretic. Our nearest approach to kissing was being bitten 
by a cat. 


E understand that there is a new dance on the tapis—and that 

is the wrong place, for the floor ought to be waxed, particu- 
larly for this dance—the Mexican, which, without having seen, we 
readily assume consists wholly in revolutions. 


“THE last time I dined at the White House,” the man in the 

club window largely threw out, “they did not have any fish. 
How do you account for that?” “Oh,” the other man more largely 
threw in, “they may have eaten it all upstairs.” 
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SEA SICK 
W. K. Vanderbilt’s great three-year-old, 
winner of several French classic stakes 
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HERBERT HASELTINE’S 
SCULPTURE 


HESE bronzes are the work of a young American 

sculptor, who has lived his life and studied his art in 
Europe. Though American in its youthful energy his 
work is strongly influenced by French distinction and tra- 
ditions—chiefly, perhaps, by the late Aimé Morot, his mas- 
ter and friend for many years. His inspiring groups of 
sport have made a high place for him in Europe. 
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One of the best examples of 
the many carved powder 
flasks in the Hearn Collection 








The Virgin and Child 


A Gothic group 


THE LAST SUPPER 


; A Gothic group. End of the fifteenth century 
Executed, by order of Margaret of Austria, by the Cistercian Monks of the Abbey 
of Citeaux. (Dimensions, 20 x 34 in.) 


THE TRIUMPHAL CAR OF THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN I OF GERMANY 


This is perhaps the most remarkable museum piece of ivory in the world. It is over six feet long and three feet wide, and was the work 
of French ivory carvers of the sixteenth century. It contains fifteen figures, and four horses, besides the car itself. Maximilian suc- 
ceeded his father as Emperor of Germany in 1493. Seated under the canopy are the Emperor and his wife, Mary of Burgundy. The 
piece is in a wonderful state of preservation, not a single part being injured or missing. The chariot is partly composed of wood. 


The Great Hearn Collection of Ivories 


HE late James A. Hearn. a generous patron of the arts and a 
friend to all American painters, left what is probably the most 
remarkable collection of ivories in the world. 


of 600 pieces—most of them splendid examples of the best periods 
in ivory carving. Four of the gems in the collection are repro- 
It contains upwards duced here with the kind permission of Mr. Hearn’s heirs. 
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MISS FAY COMPTON GEORGE EDWARDES 
The widow of H.G. Pelissier. Miss Compton has just made Who probably knows more about the details of the production 
her reappearance on the English stage in a school girl réle of musical comedy in England, than any man who e ived 


i 


THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT PARIS VISCOUNTESS CURZON 
A recent photograph taken on the terrace of the Embassy on Rue Francois Wife of the heir to Earl Howe, and her son, Hon. 
I, The Ambassador and his two secretaries of Embassy are, despite the Edward Richard Assheton Penn. She is considered 
fact that the time is early afternoon, in their habits de cérémonie one of the most beautiful peeresses in England 


Four Foreign Snap Shots 


fe the lower left hand corner of this page is shown a group com- hand on his sword, is Commander Haugh, the naval attaché. To 
posed of Mr. Myron T. Herrick, our Ambassador to France, the left is Lieutenant-Colonel T. Bentley Mott, the military attaché. 


and four of his aides. To the right of the Ambassador, with his At the ends are the First and Second Secretaries of the Embassy. 
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BEGINNING NOVELS 


In the Manner of G. K. Chesterton, H. G. Wells, Edith Wharton, and Jack London 


By Louis Untermeyer 


I.—‘“Lire.” A ‘TForeworp sy G. K. CHEST-RT-N 


O be quite frank I do not like the title of this series; it is 

an awkward title and, like all things that are awkward, en- 

tirely too true. For it is a wild and flaming fact that though 

there is a surprising grace, an indomitable sprightliness 
about a lie, it is only a truth which is always uncomfortable—and 
awkward. Instead of “Beginning Novels” I had intended to sub- 
stitute “Novel Beginnings,” but one knows in advance exactly how 
Mr. H. G. Wells will begin his next novel; one also knows that by 
no possibility will it be a novel beginning. And it is here 
that a curious and alarming thought occurs to me; the curious 
and alarming probability that the reader will confuse things which 
are new with those which are merely novel. Such a misappre- 
hension would fill the world with a grotesque gloom and an in- 
human humanity; it would distort the vision of shopkeepers and 
saints; it would make each revolution of the earth a daily revo- 
lution of feeling. Things like the bright sins and dark virtues 
frequently celebrated by minor poets; the questionable morality of 
our comic operas or the unquestionable immorality of our serious 
ones; bracelet-watches; the tango; the philosophy of M. Bergson; 
green velour hats; feminism: the first performance of something 
by Richard Strauss; Eugenic Associations—these, and all things 
that are arresting and ephemeral, are novel. It is only something 
very common and very old, like wine or a belief in immortality, 
that is always freshening and new. “I am beginning a new life’— 
so runs a popular phrase—and it takes on a profound significance 
because the writer realizes that life is old and common and holy 
to the very core. One never says “I am beginning a novel life” 
any more than one says “I await the dawn of a novel day” or 
“IT feel like a novel man.” It is only such things as the New 
Woman, New Thought, and the New Age that are transitory— 
and novel. 

If ever I write a new novel, and it is highly probable that some 
day I shall, I hope to make it appear both novel and new. Its hero 
will be a very fat man, remarkably like myself, who is very sim- 
ple. very agile and very astonishing. He will enter the story by 
leaping over the twenty-foot wall of a lunatic asylum, and prove 
to an army of policemen that it is only the irrational man who is 
wholly rational—after which the policemen will free all the in- 
mates and incarcerate themselves. The hero will then set out 
from London to discover England by way of France, in which 
pursuit he will convert an agnostic vegetarian, and bring about 
the apotheosis of the Holy Roman Empire. It will be a night- 
mare and a prophecy. It will begin in the gutter and end among 
the stars. It will be a parable of Life. 





II.—“Lire.” By H. G. W-.Lis 
§1 


FIND as I grow older that I keep on seeing things in constantly 

shifting lights. Every seven or eight months I look at this 
powerful and stumbling age from a slightly new angle—not a very 
different or necessarily larger angle, but somehow a new one. And 
this gives me the disturbing feeling that I may not have expressed 
my complete attitude towards Life in my twenty-six previous vol- 
umes. So, at these times, I feel I must restate my inconclusive 
conclusions; explain away, as far as possible, all the complexities 
and contradictions; readjust, even though infinitesimally, my un- 
derstanding of this muddled adventure of living. I mean this 
inexplicable mixture of intense beauty and intense bitterness; this 
business of Life, with its muffled religion, its blundering passions, 
its hypocritical and cocksure morality, its groping towards some- 
thing socially constructive and the red blaze of love that kindles 
and quickens it all. In other words, I write another novel. 


§2 


You must imagine me an oldish sort of man, somewhere between 
forty and eighty, a cross between a linen-draper’s assistant and a 
laboratory, with a tendency to indigestion. You must picture mé 
sitting here in this ivy-screened pergola, marveling, for the hun- 
dredth time, at the intense blue of these Italian lakes, piecing to- 
gether the vague and vivid fragments of a spasmodic career. .. . 
An evening with Blogg stands out particularly. It was in our 
loquacious student days, during one of those damp, early Septem- 
ber dusks, and we were discussing the probability of Socialism and 
airships. The Embankment was a blur of uncertain purple, and 
the sputtering lights high overhead made the heavens dubious with 
a hundred moons. Somehow we drifted to sex. Blogg spoke. 
“All this ‘Love and fine thinking’ theory of yours—hand-colored 
nonsense! This adolescing—a stupid, necessary, uncomfortable 
affair; this hushing up of everything, these sentimental hysterics, 


these emotional panics—delicious, eh? Your ‘fine thinking’ makes 
me sick. . . . Rot!" “But,” I protested vacuously, “I’m afraid 
you don't understand—quite. This contact with the world, the 
open discussions, the loose literature of the day, and all that—it 
smirches, somehow. I want to belong to some woman 
altogether—body and soul, y'know. I'm willing to wait—with no 
compromise, no half-measures, no evasions. And I'll come to her 
as pure as she'll come to me.” 

“God knows, it’s always the women that force us to keep this 
civilization from growing musty and sterile and futile,” he con- 
tinued. “I tell you the time is coming, Underwood, when you'll 
stop coddling women—or browbeating ‘em; when they will have a 
dignified and unquestioned position in the forum of all science and 
knowledge; when we will not be afraid to speak frankly and write 
intimately ; when there will be no equivocal reservations, no dam- 
nable half-truths. It’s coming—sure.” 


$3 


Sitting here, dreaming above Lugano, that evening of heated 
and desultory talk rises triumphantly out of the wreckage. Every- 
thing else passes—that first incomplete realization of Life still 
persists. Even now I wonder how completely I have realized it. . . 

Il].—"Lire.” By Mrs. Eotrh WHart-N 

HE was alone for the seventh time that week, sitting in that 

dingy room. She stared at the faded but sinister Turkey rug 
at her feet; at the three rows of dusty, neglected books; at the 
scarred Colonial four-poster in the other room, with its too dig- 
nified bearing and its crazy-quilt with the one corner turned primly 
back at the same exasperatingly correct angle. The tawdry pre- 
cision, the insistent commonplaceness of it all fastened itself upon 
her. She wrenched her eyes from the floor and looked hopefully 
out of the window, probing her soul for its restlessness as a de- 
termined housekeeper searches her closets for moths. Flakes were 
still falling, but, to her eyes, the trampled snow lay everywhere 
like dirty linen that no one dared wash in public. It lay there, dis- 
graceful, accusing. Abruptly she turned her head back to the 
room and continued to gaze with dull, uncomprehending eyes at 
the walls. The pattern gradually made itself recognizable; then 
burned into her brain. It was the sort of hideous, drab-colored 
subject made with a multitude of blocks and much loved in the 
early fifties. She continued to stare at it, repelled and fascinated. 
It represented a spiritless hunt, interminably pursuing itself over 
an uninteresting landscape. And to her, sitting there tense and 
fettered, it somehow represented Life. 


IV.—Lire.” By Jack Lonp-n 


WE were in for it. The wind had shifted, and now it came— 
a sudden tornado of sleety wind from the northwest, that 
struck each one of us breathless. It was as if a hundred brass 
knuckles kept pounding me viciously on the chest. I staggered, 
blindly, to the rail; I bit my lips till the red blood came, deter- 
mined to stay on deck. But there was no withstanding that sea. 
The huge waves tossed the plucky little Bandersnatch as an angry 
kitten might toss a helpless ball of twine. Driving my nails deeper 
into my clenched hands, I gritted my teeth—and went below. 

The cabin showed a strange gathering. There was the beautiful 
Miss North—Norma North—blonde, sensitive and imperious; the 
erratic Sinton, something of the self-willed martyr, something of 
the unconscious fool; a scattering of ornamental old maids of 
both sexes—and Pat Schwarz. Pat was arguing in the center of 
the room, his Celtic heat and loquacity giving the lie to his very 
evident German ancestry. “I tell ye,” he was shouting, in a Ber- 
seker rage, “ye’re all useless—all o’ ye. The red wave o’ revolution 
will sweep over every one o’ ye—an’ it’s a thousand miles deeper 
and fiercer than this roarin’ sea, it is. An’ where’ll ye be, then? 
You, Mr. Sinton, with yer pretty gilt theories, yer neatly-embroid- 
ered Tolstoy an’ yer precious flounces of Nietzsche? Read Marx, 
man—an’ Edgar Saltus, an’ Dietzgen, an’ Walter Lippmann. An’ 
it’s the same with all o’ ye! What d’ye know about Life? Why 
don’t one o’ ye stop gettin’ yer notions about Life out o’ literachoor. 
What Rex Beach doesn’t know about the West, an’ what O. Henry 
didn’t take the time to learn about New York, would fill more 
books than I could write.” The boat pitched perilously. “TI tell 
ye,” he cried, “ye need the cave-man to show ye a few things! 
Go on knittin’ yer fancy-work, but I’m tellin’ ye to keep yer eyes 
on the abysmal brute”—and, leaping up the stairs, he flung himself 
into the gnashing teeth of the storm. In five minutes the wind 
had died down and Pat returned victorious. None of the pas- 
sengers spoke. They were overawed. They had witnessed, in all 
its terrifying beauty, high life on the high seas. 
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Gladys Cooper: 


A New English Stage Beauty 


In the Japanese Garden Scene in Chester Bailey Fernald’s Comedy 
“The Pursuit of Pamela,’ Now Playing in London 


ISS COOPER, with her delightful golden hair, her deep blue 

eves and her straight, slim figure, is the most beautiful young 
woman the London stage has seen for a long time. Two years ago 
she came fresh from the musical-comedy stage, where she had not 
achieved much notice save as an extremely ornamental figure. She 
has played small parts of increasing importance, perhaps half a 
dozen or less; and her entrance in the last act of “Milestones” as 
the fine example of the present young generation, gave the play a 
new stimulus invaluable at one of the critical moments of a first 
night. Her first big part was in “Diplomacy,” the rejuvenated 


Sardou drama which was one of the strongest successes of the 
London year. Little being expected of her she rose well above all 
prophecy, and she is now the most sought after of the younger 
women on the stage. She never suffers from nerves, never misses 
any of her working hours, and maintains a cheerful temper through- 
out the difficulties and annoyances of professional life. Some critics 
call her untemperamental, and unelastic. But there is a certain kind 
of compelling power in fresh, strong beauty and calm disposition. 
which holds its own against any amount of temperamenta! fervour. 
Miss Cooper is meditating a trip to America this year. 
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LONDON’S NEW PLAYS ARE MOSTLY OLD ONES 





Interest Centers Upon the Revival of Old Successes by Barrie and Shaw, and the 
Production of Winchell Smith’s “Fortune Hunter” and “L’Assaut” by Bernstein 


By F. S. Thomas 


N an era when quaint imagery has given place to somewhat 
violent melodrama and uncompromising realism, the revival 
of Sir James Barrie's “Quality Street” has found favor with 
that portion of the public which still extracts comfort from 

sentiment, and enjoys the cool, persistent scent of lavender. Pro- 
duced first in 1902, the play attained great popularity, and had a 
phenomenal run. To-day it seems like a faded pastel hung by acci- 
dent in a gallery devoted to post-impres- 
sionism; its delicate coloring appears but 
a vague mist upon the wall, indefinite and 
unconvincing. The story of Phoebe Thros- 
sel, who lived with her elder sister Susan 
in Quality Street, where nothing vital ever 
happened, and where the years were chiefly 
marked by the gradual change of girlhood 
into spinsterhood, is a pretty parlor enter- 
tainment, but scarcely a play in Barrie’s 
best manner. Phoebe “of the ringlets” is 
too ethereal a character for Miss Cathleen 
Nesbitt, who never for a moment invests 
the role with the old-world charm suggest- 
ive of the period. Godfrey Tearle played 
the handsome and impressive Captain 
Brown, and Miss Nina Boucicault was 
very appealing in the role of Miss Susan. 

“Peter Pan” has been revived for the 

tenth season, and is being played every 
afternoon at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 
Pauline Chase is again the boy who would 
not grow up, and the youthful audiences 
seem to find Barrie's delightful fantasy as 
enthralling as ever. 


IR GEORGE ALEXANDER, after a 

long tour of the provinces, made his 
appearance in London at his stronghold, the 
St. James’s Theatre, in a translation of 
Henri Bernstein's “L’Assaut.” In the orig- 
inal the play had a certain interest and vi- 
tality, although everyone realized that the 
motive was prompted by the author’s desire to prove that a man’s 
past should not be held against him. Personal reasons no doubt 
influenced Bernstein in making this choice of a subject. He had 
suffered some humiliation from the Paris public during the pro- 
duction of “Apres Moi” at the Comédie Frangaise, and he was 
actuated, perhaps, by a desire to vindicate himself. As a matter 
of fact the play served its purpose, and the public suffered its long 
winded political discussions because they read a more absorbing 
meaning between the lines. Shorn of this underlying motive, the 
play is very flabby indeed. Sir George, whose methods are com- 
placent rather than violent, failed to express the strength of 
Mérital’s character which Guitry, who created the part in Paris, 
accentuated to the point of brutality. Martha Hedman, who made 
her London début in the part of Renée de Rould, gave an excellent 
interpretation of the role. 


&6 AGIC” is a weird play, decidedly weak in. construction and 

almost entirely devoid of action, but fascinating, neverthe- 
less. Of plot there is almost none, but of serious discussion there 
is a superabundance. In the prelude Patricia Carleon, the Duke's 
niece, an Irish girl who believes in fairies, meets the stranger 
while walking on the hill at dusk. He is a conjurer whom the 
Duke has engaged to show some of his tricks, but, owing to his 
dress, the girl mistakes him for one of the elfin band, of whom 
she is always dreaming. Under strange influences the two fall 
in love, and it is not until the man presents himself in the drawing- 
room later on that the girl realizes that her fairy lover is after all 
a man of flesh and blood. 

The rest of the play takes place in the Duke’s drawing-room, 
where the conjurer, infuriated by the jeers of Morris Carleon, 
Patricia’s brother, gives proof that he is actually in league with 
the evil spirits, to the terror and mystification of all. Unusual and 
original as is this first play from the pen of G. K. Chesterton, it is 
too fantastic to prove coherent. 

A one act play called “The Impulse of a Night,” written by 
David Ellis and Mrs. George Norman, preceded “Magic.” It 
dealt with the temptations which assail a lonely woman who is 
obliged to reside in London while her husband is away for months 
on a journey to Africa. 


LAN CAMPBELL, the son of Mrs. Patrick Campbell, has 
leased the Globe Theatre for a season, and presented there on 
December 7 a play by Lechmere Worrall and Bernard Merivale, 





SIR GEORGE ALEXANDER 


As Mérital in “The Attack” (Bernstein’s 
“L’Assaut”), at the St. James’s Theatre 


called “The Night Hawk.” It is a palpable hit at the Night Clubs, 
which are springing up like mushrooms in London, and is evi- 
dently intended to show the depths of dullness to which a man may 
sink when making valiant efforts to keep himself amused. 

It is a very artificial play, consisting of a series of more or less 
farcical incidents, and depends largely upon the contrast of type 
against background for its effects. Upon Kenneth Douglas, in the 
character of the Hon. James Daubenay, 
rest the burden of the play. He keeps it 
going from beginning to end, not so much 
by what he does as by what he leaves un- 
done. His is a pleasing and nonchalant 
figure around which everything and every- 
body appears to revolve. His methods are 
occasionally reminiscent of Hawtrey and 
G. P. Huntley, although he is more re- 
strained and less farcical in his tactics and 
relies on immobility rather than the usual 
agility to induce a laugh. 


RANVILLE BARKER and Lillah Mc- 

Carthay were rewarded at the end of 
their season at the St. James’s Theatre by 
a well deserved success in repertory. They 
have lately revived Bernard Shaw’s biting 
satire on the London medical profession, 
“The Doctor's Dilemma,” which seems to 
have lost none of its point or punch in the 
seven years since it was first produced in 
London. Louis Dubedat, a young and ex- 
tremely talented artist, is suffering from 
tuberculosis and, in her despair, his wife 
Jennifer appeals to the great lung special- 
ist, Sir Colenso Ridgeon. Sir Colenso 
loses his heart to Jennifer and decides to 
kill off her young husband that he may 
marry her. He does not do the job himself, 
but allows Sir Ralph Bloomfield-Bonning- 
ton to undertake a “cure,” with the result 
that Louis Dubedat goes into galloping 
consumption, from which he dies in a few days. 

The odd mixture of fantastic tragedy and daring satire is most 
cleverly managed by Shaw, who has disarmed criticism by making 
the young artist a conscienceless scoundrel from whom his wife 
is freed before she realizes his weaknesses. She, however, will 
ever regard him as a god and is truer even to his memory than 
to himself, so Sir Colenso reaps no reward for his conspiracy. 

In a caste that was well-nigh perfect, J. D. Beverage, in the 
character of Sir Patrick Cullen, a keen and witty retired Irish prac- 
titioner who insists that there is nothing new under the sun, and 
twits the younger generation upon their high sounding discoveries 
and mania for operations, did perhaps the cleverest work. In 
fact, it would be difficult to find a man in any country who can 
give a more finished portrait of an old man than J. D. Beverage. 

This repertory season of Granville Barker and Lillah McCarthay 
has also served to revive “The Wild Duck” by Ibsen, “Nan” by 
John Masefield, “ILe Mariage Forcé” by Moliére, “The Silver Box” 
by John Galsworthy, and “The Death of Tintagiles” by Maeterlinck. 
So successful have these revivals been that, owing to the return 
of Sir George Alexander to the St. James’s Theatre, the whole 
company was moved for a fortnight’s tenancy to the Savoy. 

In the leading role of “The Fortune Hunter,” now being pre- 
sented at the Queen's Theatre, Hale Hamilton is in his element 
as the good-hearted and genial young man who has no talent for 
making the almighty dollar for himself, but a well developed bump 
of shrewd business sense when it comes to advising other people 
how to go about it. The part of Nathaniel Duncan gives him every 
opportunity to display the peculiar talents which have won him 
success in “Brewster's Millions” and “Get Rich Quick Wallingford.” 


Ts HO’S THE LADY?” was billed as a most improper and 

exciting French farce, and everyone expected that the 
censor would have something to say, and that the London bishops, 
who have lately been taking a hand in the reformation of the 
public taste, would express their disapproval. Surprise, being con- 
sidered the chief element in good drama, has in this case more than 
fulfilled its mission, for the bishops found the play a most thor- 
oughly proper and diverting production. Miss Jean Alwyn is not 
exactly continental enough in either dress or manner to create an 
atmosphere of wickedness, and it would be difficult to associate 
the original Palais-Royal farce, which Miss Fanny Ward took to 
America under the name of “Madam President,” with the present 
version now being presented at the Garrick. 
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popular in Europe. 


TORTOLA VALENCIA LYDIA KYASHT MONSIEUR ROBERTY : 
Another devotee to the Hindoo dance, now so One of the fairest of the Russian prima ballerinas. | A young man whose grace and agility have won 
She has been dancing at She is now dancing in New York after a year as him great favor in the ballet at the-Covent Gar- 


the London Opera and at the Olympia in Paris _ principal dancer at The London Empire. Bassano den Opera, London, 


Dover Street Studios 











A group from the 
ballet in Mous- 
sorgsky’s “La Kho- 
vantchina” as _ it 
was shown at the 
Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, London 


















































The Color and Rhythm of Oriental Dances 
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THREE MASTER CRAFTSMEN 








a me 


T/A as 


AND SOME UPHOLSTERY 





By Henry Brinsley 


N “MR. FAUST,” a dramatic poem in five acts, Mr. Arthur 
Davison Ficke has given evidence of a poetic gift which in 
nobility of thought and eloquence of utterance surpasses that 
of any of his American contemporaries with, perhaps, the sin- 

gle exception of Mr. George Santayana. 

The hero, Mr. John Faust, is not merely our old friend dressed in 
modern evening clothes. The very fibre of his mind and heart is 
that of men about us, men of the finer breed, who, despite every at- 
tribute of success, are cursed with a clear-visioned distaste for the 
shams about them, intellectual and spiritual, and are driven by an 
inner exigency to seek, often ineffectually, some nobler solution of 
the purpose of life than those offered by the outworn, ready-made 
formulas of the past. 

Here we have, then, our modern Mr. 
John Faust, a clean, cultivated, well-bred 


animals. An older woman, his tutor’s wife, falls in love w ith him: 
the dark flower of passion, as yet but a bud in him, swells but a 
little under the warmth of her regard. She withdraws, baffled. In 
a few years a younger woman, again another man’s wife, falls in 
love with him.’ The flower unfurls slowly and its fragrance reaches 
him only when, through a wholly fortuitous catastrophe, the woman 
is lost to him. He marries, dispassionately, a girl friend of his 
childhood, and not till he is in his middle forties and a successful 
sculptor does the madness of the odor of the flower, now recog- 
nized under its true name, enter his blood. A young girl has 
fallen in love with him and thrown herself at him. At last, and 
tragically too late for dignity and self-respect, he feels the thrill 
of passion. A singular book, of a singu-~ 
lar and unusual pathology, but a work of 
art, instinct with delicacy, tact, dignity 








clubman of thirty, to whom, in a moment 
of utter weariness of life, enters Mr. 
Nicholas Satan. Over a Scotch-and-soda 
Satan offers several old solutions: a richer 
sensual gratification than Faust has 
hitherto énjoyed, a fuller measure of 
worldly power. Faust, unmoved, taunts Sa- 
tan with being jejune, old-fashioned, of an 
ingeniousness gravely overrated. Neither 
of these earthly paradises is the one Faust 
seeks: his soul’s satisfaction, while it must 
be here and now, of this earth, must yet 
be one that shall appeal to all that is no- 
blest in him, otherwise real life, as he 
knows it, can have no meaning. Satan, 
stung to a subtler depth, makes a graver 
bargain,—he will find Faust such a para- 
dise, or, failing, will be his abject slave. 
And with the second act the search be- 
gins. The scene shifts to the Orient, 
where Faust’s temptation is one that comes 
to a few rare occidental minds—to forget 
self completely, to transcend it in the vast 
calm of mysticism. So great is the first 
reaction of the ruffled soul from the crass, 
noisy mechanism of occidental life, that 
Faust almost succumbs to the appeal oi 
Nirvana. But he resists; and, in the 
third act, in a great cathedral, comes the 
second offer: to abandon self, in the utter 
surrender to the Catholic faith. 

So far the appeal of the poem should be 
a wide one, for many ardent, fine-grained 
youths of to-day have trod this same 
thorny path. And if the measure of a work 
of art can be gauged by the adequacy with 
which it expresses a nobler phase of the 
spiritual struggles, hopes, and failures of 
its generation, and mirrors the ideal, Mr. Ficke’s poem ha& in it 
many elements of “greatness.” The, to me, tentative solution in 
the fourth act, and the final eloquently beautiful catastrophe of 
the fifth, I have not space to treat of. I can but urge upon the 
reader a consideration of the high quality of Mr. Ficke’s blank 
verse, almost constantly colloquial as befits his characters yet never 
failing in essential dignity, varied and felicitous, fluent, and ex- 
quisitely beautiful. 


Portrait by Asasno 


R. GALSWORTHY is also a most skilful craftsman. He has at 
his best a quiet distinction of manner that has not been appar- 
ent in the English novel so notably since Mr. 





ELSIE DE WOLFE 


Decorator, actress, arch-enemy of the income 
tax and author of “The House in Good Taste 


and beauty. 


ms is HE Truth About Camilla,” I may say 
without preamble, is, in my opinion, 
the best novel of the past year (and there 
have been two or three pretty good ones). 
Camilla is an up-to-date Becky Sharp, an 
Italian Becky with a difference. In the 
beginning, for Miss Pinkerton’s Agademy, 
Chiswick Mall, we have the Institut 
Heller, Florence; at the end, instead of the 
soi-disante Lady Crawley, we have the 
greatly respected and still beautiful, high- 
ly authentic Marchesa Filiberti. In be- 
tween we have a wonderful array of ad- 
ventures, so acutely observed, so skilfully 
told that at times I have rubbed my eyes 
wondering if Miss Hall had not emptied 
all her treasures into this one book. I 
tremendously hope not. Camilla’s sordid, 
aspiring youth, her passion for distine- 
tion at any price—truth being the least 
difficult sacrifice—her histrionic gift, her 
soulless and exemplary devotion to the old 
American authoress, Mrs. Northmere, to 
whom she becomes a paid companion, her 
opulent release at that lady’s death, her 
splendid struggles as the Princess Elagu- 
ine, her turgid, emotional eclipse, and her 
final graceful arrival into the port of an 
artistocratic respectability—all these form 
an admirably designed, slow-moving, 
richly freighted novel of manners. Miss 
Hall’s Italy is even more indigenous than 
the careless Crawford’s or the didactic 
Mr. Richard Bagot’s, for she gets nearer 
the soil; and at times, like Goldsmith, she 
can write like an angel,—read her descrip- 
tion of a moonlit night at Amalfi, and acquit me of hyperbole. 


ISS ELSIE DE WOLFE’S book, “The House in Good Taste,” 
seems, to a mere layman like myself, a work as sensible and 
helpful as it is agreeably presented. Mrs. Wharton once lent her 
name to a book on interior decoration where nothing less imposing 
than palaces was offered to the eye. Miss de Wolfe is far more 
practical, and gives us glimpses of what I should call the petite 
maison in its most refined form, a house in which a mere man is 
perhaps a bit out of place as a permanent denizen, but a house none 
the less attractive in its feminine and totally anti-feminist way. 








Hardy’s great period. Mr. Galsworthy has 


R. EDWIN BJORKMAN has said of 





a fondness for picking out the fine flower 
of intensely English types, insular types, a 
predilection that increasingly restricts the 
range o: his appeal, which is not always to 
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Mr. Ficke’s poem, “It is the expres- 
sion of a well-rounded and profound phil- 
osophy of life. The work sprung from 





our common humanity but to our instinct 
for specialization, if we have it. In “The 
Dark Flower” the central figure, Mark 
Lennan, a young Oxonian, is a singularly 
visionary youth, conscious of self to a de- 
gree that with us would seem slightly fan- 
tastic, physically strong, spiritually delicate, The Century Co., 
a sensitive lover of landscape and all Sees 


MR. FAUST 


THE DARK FLOWER 


The Century Co., 





By Arthur Davison Ficke 
Mitchell Kennerley, N. Y. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.35 


THE TRUTH ABOU 4 CAMILLA By Gertrude Hall 
Ons % 
THE HOUSE IN kia sik TASTE By Elsie de ye 


that philosophy is full of the new sense of 
mystery, which makes the men of to-day 

$1.00 realize that the one attitude leading no- 
By John Galsworthy where is that of denial. Faith and doubt 
walk hand in hand, each one being to the 
rc other check and goad alike. And with this 
new freedom to believe as well as to 
2.50 question, man becomes once more the cen- 
ter of his known universe,” 
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John Jasper in the dock, impersonated by Mr. Frederick T. Harry, 


THE JURY OF BRITISH AUTHORS 


Upper row, from left to right: Coulson Kernahan, Ridgwall Cullum, William de Morgan, Justin Huntly McCarthy, 
William Archer, Thomas Seccombe. Lower row: Sir Edward Russell, W. W. Jacobs, William Pett Ridge, Arthur 
Morrison, Francesco Berger, Tom Gallon, and, leaning on the corner of the jury box, G. Bernard Shaw, foreman. 


On Trial for the Murder of Edwin Drood 


hy AN effort to elucidate the mystery of Charles Dickens’ un- the affair wore the costumes of the period of the story,—1860. 


finished book, “The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” the Dickens G. K. Chesterton was the presiding justice, and Bernard Shaw, as 
Fellowship of London held a trial of “John Jasper” in Kings Hall, foreman of the jury, furnished the low comedy interest of the pro- 
Covent Garden, early in January. Literary men acted as judge, cedure. A verdict of “manslaughter” was rendered against “John 
jury, and defendant in this investigation into a crime that was com- Jasper,” and at the close of the proceedings the judge committed 
mitted in the field of literature. Some of those who took part in everybody present, except himself, for contempt of court. 
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NONSENSE RHYMES 


Written to Elucidate Six Drawings, Made by the 
Author’s Daughter, at the Age of Nine 





By Simeon Ford 





SWING SONG THE LONELY LAUNDRESS 
“Swing me higher, Obadiah, And likewise a touch of perspiration In Goddess of Liberty blouse and But one must live, aye, there’s the 
Give us a shove and I'll take a flier, To defy the law of gravitation ; skirt, j rub, : 
Very respectfully yours, Maria. So get a move on, Obadiah. She laves the reluctant underskirt. And likewise she supports a hub. 
It gives me a. thrill of exaltation I remain sincerely yours, Maria.” It is no cinch to work the tub Ain't it awful, Mabel? 


a 
i) 
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WINSOME MARY MODEST ELLA 
Mary is a shy young miss, Ella thinks it perfect fruit is 
Especially in dotted Swiss. To gallop on the Gyascuties. 
Her manner’s shy and so’s her air. Some brazen females ride astride 
She’s also shy on underwear. But Ella takes hers on the side. 





L’ENFANT TERRIBLE THE COQUETTE 
Though our sister is old enough to And she weighs as much as a bale 
talk : 7 of hay. é As pants the hart for cooling stream, Maudie is a gay deceiver, 
Occasions arise when she simply Mother calls her “darling daughter.” So Willie pants in pants of green. When she speaks you can’t believe 
won’t walk. Says to earth the angels brought her. her; 
This usually happens on a very hot The next one that an angel brings Maudie looks an artless thing, She’s a bird at bill and cooing— 
day We hope will be supplied with wings But she’s got Willie on the string. Woman’s wiles are man’s undoing. 














FIGURE A 


The white line drawn through the 
center of the ball is the master- 
path. It is the only part of the path 
of the club head in a complete swing 
which it is possible to give any con- 
scious attention to successfully 


FIGURE B 


the club head against the ball 





This is the mental picture I have 
of what I am trying to do in illus- 
tration A. The ball, which is shown 
against the club head, is put there 
to show how far I am trying to keep 
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FIGURE D 


This photograph shows the correct 

motion to make in the preliminary 

“waggle,” where the muscular sense, 

vision, and mental picture more 
nearly codrdinate 


FIGURE C 


Waggling the club behind the ball 
is telegraphing the mind through 
the muscular sense, one kind of an 
idea when the mind is attempting 
to call up a mental picture such as 
shown in illustration B 


MONTESSORI METHODS IN GOLF 


By Marshall Whitlatch 


IGNORA MONTESSORI, through exercises which teach 
the child correct muscular movements, teaches reading 
and writing by a method which produces no strain upon 
the child’s intellect. I have designed a scheme to parallel 

her idea to show golfers how to perfect themselves by learning 
correct movements, with particular emphasis on movements to 
differentiate from the method of the majority of golfers, who 
seem to think that correct poses or stances, and aiming, in repose, 
was the way to solve the problem and was the basis from which 
to start. 

In a former article I coined the term “master-path” to describe 
that part of the path of the head of the club, beginning an inch 
or two before reaching the ball and passing straight through the 
center of the ball for about a foot. This is the only part of the swing 
that it is possible to give any conscious attention to successfully. 

I have recently made the following experiment to show friends 
what I mean by studying the master-path and forgetting all the rest. 
I HAVE allowed them to put me in all kinds of stances, and I 

showed them that I could get away a good ball notwithstanding. 
The same experiment was followed in respect to the grip, etc. 
This showed me how much I had overestimated the importance 
of stance in the past. The method I followed was to find from 
a trial swing or two exactly where the master-path was and ob- 
serve how the club acted at that point, and when I stepped up to 
the ball I concentrated all my attention upon hitting it. The 
feeling or sense of where the club head would go without any 
other mental process, enabled me to get the ball away. 

I have seen Jerome Travers get his ball in some very tough 
lies, where he had to assume positions Which I am quite sure 
he never had been in before, and yet those who have seen 
him will recall how well he succeeds in getting the ball out 
of them. It will be recalled how carefully he concentrated 
his attention on hitting his ball after he had assumed the 
best position or stance he could under the circumstances. 
The whole of the mental process is to observe carefully 
in the address when waggling the club over the ball what 
the direction of the master-path is and then, adjusting 
oneself so that with the best swing that can be made under 
the circumstances, the ball will go off on the desired line. 
(Comrant study of the stance or grip or anything else 

than the master-path is of absolutely no value, and will 

be a direct interference with a player’s obtaining that kind 
of muscular education which enables him to-make a golf 
stroke successfully. 

I wish to say that this ee is a straight line and not 
a curved line, as is generally pictured. That is, the player 
must try to make his club oil go alowg an imaginary straight line 
and not an imaginary curved line. The reason is that, in attempting 
to make the club head go along a straight line, the player will let his 
hands go out after the ball, while if he attempts to make a curved 
line, he will draw in hishands. The “follow through,” as it is called, 


will be killed if the hands are drawn in, and a sliced ball will result. 


Fig. 1 


Fig. 2 





In the illustration (A) the master-path is shown by the white 
line and, as explained in the previous article, it is at this point in 
the swing where all the “sleight of hand” of a successful stroke 
occurs. It is here where bad timing ruins the stroke. It is here 
where “the roll of the wrists” is made; it is here where the vast 
majority of.golfers go wrong, because they do not keep the club 
head on the master-path, and I shall explain why. 
* THE first place, the mental picture of what happens is wrong 

with the majority of golfers. They see the ball leave the club 
head at the tee; while, as a matter of fact, a well hit ball does not 
leave the club head for quite a number of inches beyond the tee 
or point of contact. The mental picture, as psychologists have 
demonstrated, governs all motor reactions, and with a faulty men- 
tal picture, or faulty “conception,” as James says, a faulty mus- 
cular act will necessarily result. The wrong kind of an effort is 
made. If this were not so, players would all “follow through” 
and get away a good ball. “The eye is not quick enough,” is 
a statement which means that a visible picture or image of the 
club head and the ball in contact for several inches is something 
one never gets, because it “happens too quick.” A good player 
can feel it when he does it, but he cannot see it. The muscular 
sense, or “kinesthetic” sense, gets it, but the eye does not. I have 
always hoped that some one would rig up a special photographic 
apparatus to catch this, and some enterprising publisher will 
make a hit in showing this. It would do more to correct a faulty 
mental picture than anything I know. I shall, however, try to 
do this with words, which are the “psychologist’s symbols” for 
calling up mental pictures. 


Y OWN mental picture is that of the club head and the 

ball in contact for the whole distance of the master- 

path, as in illustration (B), and the reason is that I get a 
muscular sensation which feels as though the club head and 

the ball are actually in contact for that distance. The reason 

is that the handle of the club in my hands is actually pointing 

at the end of the master-path when the ball leaves the club 

head. This is due to the tremendous bend of the club shaft. 
Another important factor in the mental picture, which is 

one of the reasons for the “roll of the wrists,” is the fact 

that, besides there being a big bend or bow in the shaft, 

there is a torsion or twisting of the shaft, due to the club 

head being set sideways on the shaft, in this fashion (Fig. 

1), instead of being in a straight line like this (Fig. 2). I 

have actually seen clubs made on the latter principle to 
overcome this strain or twist; in fact, it is the basis or un- 
derlying principle of the “Schenectady Putter.” It is an ad- 
vantage to have the club built in the standard style because 

the “snap of the wrists,” or “roll of the wrists,” which is done to 
overcome this twisting strain, adds to the distance obtained. A good 
player makes allowance for the twist by turning the club away 
from the ball as he starts it on the back swing. It must be at- 
tempted in trial swings until it becomes a muscular habit. It must 
be felt out and not thought ovt. (Continued on page 90) 
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AMERICA’S THREE NEW CUP DEFENDERS 


Their Owners, Designers and Skippers, and Their Chances of Defeating 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s Challenger, Shamrock IV 


EXT September the America’s 

Cup will again be the object of 

international competition. At 

that time a defender of our nau- 

tical prestige will meet Sir Thomas Lip- 

ton’s Shamrock IV (this is his fourth 

attempt upon the cup) off Sandy Hook, 

in a series of windward and leeward and 

triangular races, to determine whether 

the cup shall remain in America, or 

whether, after thirteen attempts, Eng- 
land will regain it. 

These races will be interesting for 
several reasons. In the first place, the 
competing yachts will measure seventy- 
five feet water-line length, instead of 
ninety feet—as has been the case for the 
past thirty years—and secondly, the 
racers of 1914 will have been con- 
structed to conform with rules of meas- 
urement calling for a sane type of craft 
rather than a racing machine. For the 
cup races next September will no doubt 
be entered yachts comparatively whole- 
some and qualified to spend years as 
racing crafts after their cup days are 
over. 


bead the years between 1885, when Puri- 
tan and Genesta raced, and the last 
cup event in 1903, between Reliance and 
Shamrock III, designers were confronted 
by but one restriction—they must not 
build a yacht intended as America’s cup 
contestant whose water-line length 
would exceed ninety feet. As long as a 
designer kept within this limit he had a 
free field in the matter of beam and 
draught, and could crack on as much 
sail as he wished. The result came to be 
yachts with some ninety tons of lead 


NAT HERRESHOFF 


By Lawrence Perry 





ROBERT W. EMMONS 
Manager of the Herreshoff boat and successor 
to C. Oliver Iselin in the world of yachting 


WILL DENNIS 
Skipper of the Cochran 
boat and one of the hest 
living schoonér captains 


The Hope of American yachtsmen and 


the thorn in the side of Great Britain 








CHRIS CHRISTENSEN 
Skipper of the Herres- 
hoft boat. Called the suc- 
cessor to Charley Barr 


hanging deep down under water in a fin 
keel, greater breadth of beam, and long 
overhangs, all of which, it will be 
grasned, gave the boat sufficient stability 
t. spcrt an extraordinary area of canvas. 
‘Lkere wasn’t much real boat to marine 
contrivances of this sort, but there was 
a whole lot of stability and a bewilder- 
ing amount of speed. Reliance, for ex- 
ample, with water-line length of not 
quite ninety feet, had overhangs fore 
and aft, like the roof of a Swiss chalet; 
her deck was nearly one hundred and 
fifty feet long and she carried sixteen 
thousand two hundred and forty-seven 
square feet of sail. She cost more than 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
to build, equip and operate. 

Sir Thomas, when he challenged, nam- 
ing a seventy-five foot yacht, suggested 
that the contestants be designed and 
built under the so-called Uniform Rules, 
which the New York Yacht Club had 
adopted in 1906; to all this the Ameri- 
cans agreed. This new rule, briefly, puts 
a premium upon a wholesome hull and 
penalizes sail area, so that the designer 
who inclines toward a freak boat and 
heavy spread of canvas, must give more 
time to a competitor—designed to fit the 
rules more closely—than, theoretically, 
she can afford to give; therefore the 
supposition is that the cup racers this 
year will have relatively full under- 
bodies, overhangs not exaggerated, and 
approximately ten thousand square feet 
of sail. 

Three designers, whose relative merits 
have long been subject of dispute among 
their adherents, are evolving competitors 

(Continued on page 88) 





ALEXANDER S. COCHRAN 


Whose splendid sportsmanship has given 
America a third sloop for the trial races 





Russian Wolfhound, Champion Postrel of 
Woronzova, property Valley Farm Kennels, 
Simsbury, Conn. 


Prince Charles Spaniel Champion 
Micky O° Flynn, property Mrs. A. C. 
Van Heusen, New York 


Mrs. W. 
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Collic, Champion Seedley Sterling, just im- 
ported by Mr. Thomas P. Hunter, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


King Charles Spaniel, Champion Brit- 
tania, property of Mrs. A. C. Van Heu- 
sen, New York 


. Herbert, Staines, Eng- 


land, the noted international judge 


Team of Russian wolfhounds. Czarina II O’ Valley Farm, 
Porlik O° Valley Farm and Champion Postrel 


of Pekingese dogs 


Prince Charles Spaniel, Champion Seacombe Hero, and two 
of his daughters. Owner: Mrs. A. C. Van Heusen 
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DOGS AND THEIR 








OWNERS 


The Russian Wolfhound, the German Shepherd Dog, 
and the Toy Spaniel 


HEE Rus-ian wolfhound is cne of the most beautiful creatures 

of the brute creation, and, in full coat, he is certainly the most 

handsome of all the canine race. He is the personification 

of grace, but he is a perfect devil when he is at work either 
coursing the big European wolf or the fox or the hare. The full- 
sized dog, however, is too big for hare coursing; he cannot get 
down to his game, and when he tries to kill he will often turn heels 
over head, and if there be any cover near, the hare will escape. On 
the other hand, the full weight and strength of the Russian wolf- 
hound is required when he is in combat with a wolf, and it is usual 
to slip three of these dogs on to the escaping wolf. When they 
get up to their quarry they bump him and await the opportunity of 
taking the wolf at the throat. Then they hold on to their game, 
and the riders coming up, they either dispatch the beast or make 
him a captive. 

The other day I visited the Valley Kennel Farms, Simsbury, 
Conn., and there I saw quite one hundred of these beautiful dogs. 
It was below zero weather, but they were all as happy as could be 
and romped and played on the frozen snow. Mr. Joseph B. 
Thomas started this kennel about nine or ten years ago and pur- 
chased dogs at the best kennels in Russia. He also attended sev- 
eral hunts there, and was a guest of the Grand Duke Nicholas. Mr. 
Thomas was thus enabled to obtain the very choicest of stock, and 
he has, in consequence, been most successful as a breeder. A 
number of these American-bred dogs have been put to the test of 
coursing the timber wolf, and they have been found to chew up 
coyotes as if they were so many jackrabbits. 


HE Russian wolfhound as a lady’s companion is pretty well the 

acme of all that goes to make up elegance. Queen Alexandra of 
lngland—always a great dog lover—had a very beautiful dog of this 
breed given to her by her brother-in-law, the late Czar of Russia. 
Some of the best known and admired photographs of Queen Alex- 
endra are those taken with this Russian wolfhound, called “Borzoi.” 
Borzoi is the Russian word meaning “swift and fiery.” And such 
the dog of the Muscovite certainly is—when he is up and after 
game. The Russian wolfhound has been popular in America since 
the middle eighties. Among other owners of the variety now are 
Mrs. F. P. Mathias, Mr. Kurt Wandel, Mr. F. A. Russel, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joel Markle, Sippican Kennels, William H. Dietz, R. E. 
Tiedemann, J. S. Mayhew, Lorraine Kennels, Du Page Kennels, 
Mr. Frank H. Addyman, Miss Doris Nevier, Boreas Kennels, Mr. 
Gerard N. Krost, Tatiana Kennels, Mr. H. J. Fitzpatrick, Mr. B. 
de Doniminski. Russian wolfhounds are pretty well distributed 
all over the country, and in Canada they have been crossed with 
f-nglish greyhounds and Scottish deerhounds and the progeny used 
for coursing coyotes on the prairies. 


borne during the winter, and as the mating season is almost due to 
arrive the dogs appear at their best. At these March shows it is a 
custom for owners of dogs to visit the exhibitions either to choose 
or purchase dogs of all kinds for breeding purposes. The spring 
is at hand, and the dog fancier makes his plans accordingly. 


The German Shepherd Dog 


aon immense popularity of the German shepherd or sheepdogs 
continues. Many of these are being trained for police work, 
and they are certainly very sagacious and active dogs. The Ger- 
man dog is in good hands in America, and some of the most promi- 
nent men are taking a real interest in the breed. At the outdoor 
dog shows, during the coming summer, we may expect to see a 
grand series of police dog trials, which ought to excite a great 
deal of comment. To test a dog thoroughly—provided it is claimed 
that he is a fully trained dog—would take at least one and a half 
hours. Some of the tests are not interesting to the lay onlooker. 
The non-professional is after excitement. If tests were made at 
different parts of the field, several dogs going through different 
“stunts,” then there would be always something exciting to look 
upon, and the breed would accordingly increase in popularity. Not 
so long ago the German sheepdog was looked upon by some of our 
kennel friends as a sort of interloper. But as we know, he has now 
come to stay. 

Mr. Reginald C. Vanderbilt has just purchased a German shep- 
herd dog from Mr. Thomas Fortune Ryan, the latter having bought 
some very good dogs in Germany. The other day the Mayor and 
the others of the municipality of Ridgewood, N. J., bought a very 
good pair of these dogs trained for police dogs. One of these was 
Dina von Buron, undoubtedly the best worker seen during the last 
year in America. It was a great sight that Saturday afternoon at 
Ridgewood. The rain came down in torrents. But the populace turned 
out and enjoyed (among other things) the sight of Dina catching 
one of their own policemen who was supposed to have committed 
a crime and had hidden himself in the woods. The Mayor said 
that he knew what police dogs could do and he was determined to 
give the people protection. The chief of police also recommended 
the purchase of Dina and her mate after the public trial, the dogs 
being handled by Mr. L. de Winter, of Guttenburg, N. J. 


The Cult of the Toy Spaniel 


yoo is joy among many when they look upon the handsome 
little toy spaniels which were very fashionable among men and 
women of high degree during the Stuart Dynasty of England. 
There is little difference in the dogs of the Courts of Charles the 
Second of England and those of to-day. 
As a matter of fact the English toy 





The March Dog Shows 


HE shows of March will be import- 

ant ones, especially those at Philadel- 
phia and Chicago. The former will be 
on March 3-5, the latter on March 25-28. 
The Rochester, New York, show will 
fall on March 13-14, and the Wisconsin 
Kennel Club affair will take place at 
Milwaukee on March 20-22. The Phila- 
delphia show is always a noteworthy 
one, and this year it promises to be bet- 
ter than usual. Kennel affairs have been 
picking up tremendously in Chicago, and 
it is now quite a center for non-sport- 
ing dogs. At one time there were few 
dogs of great prominence in and about 
the Windy City that were not of the gun 
dog order. To-day it is quite the other 
way, and several of the world’s best 
airedales and fox terriers are possessed 
by Chicagoans. Many dogs from the 
East will be at the Middle West show, 
while others will come West from Cali- 
fornia. 

The dogs in March are usually in 
very good condition. They generally re- 
tain all the luxuriant coat they have 











Bulldog, White Marquis, bought by Mr. D. 
P. Ritchey, New York, for $1,750 


spaniels were never of a better quality 
or more widely distributed than in the 
late Victorian era and that of Edward 
the Seventh of England. It should be 
borne in mind that dog shows began just 
about twenty-two years after Victoria 
ascended the throne, but previous to that 
her lower subjects of the East End of 
London used to have or hold little fancy 
dog matches in the taverns where they 
would discuss the merits of their pets 
over their pipes, their brown ale and gin. 
When a “toff” from Mayfair wanted a 
“span’el” (as it was and still is called in 
the East End) he journeyed a long way 
East of Temple Bar, and generally ob- 
tained the “span’el” or “span’els.” He 
was obtaining the very same blood that 
had been stolen from the Stuarts and 
those who subsequently owned spaniels 
in the West End of the metropolis. To- 
day the spaniel is just as popular among 
the working men of London, and they 
point with pride that had it not been for 
their forefathers’ foresight, the breed 
would almost certainly have been lost to 
the world. 
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Evolutions and Revolutions 


IN THE WORLD OF MOTORS 


An Attempt to Keep Up With the Automobile Procession 


ROADLY speaking, there are apparent two main tendencies 
in the design of motor cars this season. One of these ten- 
dencies is toward lightness of weight; the other, toward 
simplification of control. Several of the leading manu- 

facturers have brought out open models with four cylinder motors 
which show a weight reduction of from one hundred to four hun- 
dred pounds. Of the six cylinder models, the “light six’ has un- 
doubtedly received the most favor this year. Just as the fashions 
of the hour decree the slim figure in womankind, so the trend in 
motordom is toward the light, the graceful, in car lines. Behind 
this tendency in automobiles there is, as it happens, a sound, practi- 
cal motive. Weight, more than any other one factor, increases 
upkeep expense; it is the arch consumer of tires and gasoline. As 
usual, Europe has led 


the use of less power. With certain well marked exceptions, jus- 
tified by the uses to which they are to be put, one hears far less 
nowadays of fifty, sixty and ninety horsepower motors, than of 
those of fifteen, twenty, twenty-five and thirty horsepower. The 
reduction of horsepower is a field in which much yet remains to 
be done by the automobile engineer. Experts have stated that at 
present at least two-thirds of the power developed by the motor is 
lost in the course of transmission to the rear wheels. When the 
conservation of this waste power has been effected, we may expect 
to find motor cars of ten horsepower and less doing as efficiently 
and more comfortably the work that cars of triple their power 
do to-day. It is of course unlikely that we shall ever conserve all 
of the motor power wasted in our cars to-day. 


HE custom _ of 








the way in bringing 





home this lesson, and the 
light cars of the year 
are reflections of the 
prevalent makes abroad, 
where it may be said 
that all cars, not in the 
category of speed ma- 
chines, carry smaller mo- 
tors and are of less 
bulky construction than 
those of a year ago. The 
rapid advances in the 
steel industry and in the 
use of aluminum have 
made possible many of 
the radical reductions of 
weight on this side of 
the water. 








S acorollary of 


matching one’s auto- 
mobile to one’s gown 
seems to be spreading; 
there have been sporadic 
cases of this feminine 
fancy in New York and 
Philadelphia. The Mid- 
dle West has now taken 
it up. The story comes 
from Indianapolis of a 
young society wonian 
who caused a sensation 
by appearing in a smart 
coupé which was painted 
in lavender and _ uphol- 
stered with lavender 
brcadcloth, while the 
driver’s gown, hat, 
shoes and even gloves 
were of the same shade. 











It is said that the coach 








lighter weight, 
there is noticeable a 
general tendency toward 











This specially-built closed car on a Locomobile six-cylinder chassis is called the 
“Longchamps.” Its windows, roof ventilators, pillar lights on the rear, and general 
lines are all novel. It is finished in mulberry color, with tapestry brocade 


builders of the city 
(Continucd on page 96) 
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This is the Twombly underslung cycle car. It has a 
four-cylinder silent piston valve motor, water-cooled 
and a starter operated from the seat. It sells for $395 


An interior light. The 
° Locomobile ‘ 
champs” Berline 


Plenty of elbow room is provided by the Waverly four- 
“Long- chair electric brougham de luxe. The car shown is fin- 
ished in gold leaf, mother of pearl and lavender brocade 
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An unusual coupé body on the new National Six chassis. The 
dark door panel, roof, and tire-carrier are novel and interesting 





This new small car, the Saxon, sells for $395. It has standard 
tread and is in no sense a cycle car 
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THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


drawing to a close, and the loiterers are gradu- 
ally moving north to Aiken, to Hot Springs, 
and the not far distant White Sulphur Springs, 
and to Jekyll Island, where they will merge with the 
pleasure-seekers who have found, with the coming 
of Lent, lessening social interests here in the north. 
The spring days come earlier at Aiken, and ‘for a 
month past its charming little cottages have been 
open, and its two public inns have been well patron- 
ized. These early spring-like days offer so much in 
this lovely spot. The enthusiasm for polo this year, 
augmented by the anticipation of the International 
Match next summer, has brought many players of 
this game to Aiken, where they will have an oppor- 
tunity for their first practise of the season on the 
Aiken Club field. A new practise field has been 
added this season, and on the pleasant turf of both 
the new and the old fields there will, undoubtedly, be 
played some very interesting games in which will be 
mounted many men 
who will take part in 
the various tourna- 
ments. held in the 
north during the com- 
ing summer. 

Most of these men 
are not particularly 
careful about the 
smartness of their 
outfits. We may see 
sides made up with 
one four wearing yel- 
low jerseys circled 
with a broad, green 
band and the other 
four in white jerseys 


Tas season at the southernmost resorts is E> 


of dress is apparent at 
here. One does not see 
the overdressed man, but 
one does see practical and 
well cared for appoint- 
ments for polo, hunting, 
golf, and the various 
games in which the 








Plain jacket suit of home- 
spun, half-over-hang knicker- 


with green and yellow bands—all 
with red bandana handkerchiefs 
around the neck, with white helmets, 
and, perhaps, white breeches and 
brown boots. But the majority will be 
well mounted, for besides the private 
ponies, there will be an exceptional- 
ly good string which may be hired 
by the members of the club who in- 
dulge in this game. This democracy 


bockers. Long wool stockings. 
Full broughed boots, laced 
anklets, and Tyrolese felt hat 


racquet is used. When the 
men are shooting in front 
of the traps this same 
thing is noticeable. 


One finds men dressed 
for the day in dark flan- 
nel suits, flannel shirts with collars that match, and 
long knotted ties, soft wool socks, and low black or 
brown shoes. Again, there are men who spend most 
of the time in the saddle. They may be pictured in 
jackets of homespun, waistcoats of the same material, 
practical, heavy tweed breeches, and high-laced field 
boots. These field boots seem to answer many purposes, 
for they are well adapted to the saddle and certainly 
more comfortable to wear throughout the day than any 
other kind of boot that is fit to be used in an iron. A 
commendable costume, in such a place as this, if one 
does not wish to be continually changing, is an ordinary 
single-breasted sacque with waistcoat and _ knicker- 
breeches to match of some dark gray or brown tweed, 
with short canvas leggings fastening at the shin bone, 
breeches buttoning on the inside of the knee, and stout 
laced Bliicher boots. 
Colored flannel shirts are surely the most practical 
kind—with the single cuff and the pin collar to match or 
the low collar of coarse linen. Any old kind of a hat 








Plaited jacket and waist- 
coat of India homespun. 
Tweed _knicker-breeches, 
laced field boots, and cap 
of same material as jacket 


all times 





Partially starched 
coarse linen collar. 
Showing cabochon 
sapphire buttons 
holding lower 


points under scarf 
of-blue and white 





b 4 


Revival of turned- 
down colored col- 
lar. Style worn 
thirty years ago. 
Old fashioned ty- 
ing of bow knot, 
ends under points 
of collar 


have a brilliant silver tone; blue 
suits, which seem almost green in 
some lights—greens and browns, in 
silk and wool, with the same per- 
plexing effects. These are the latest 
novelties in jacket suits. The men 
at this place reach out for the newer 
things, and wear them whether they 
are becoming or not. 
are to be seen, too, really shapes of 
thirty years ago—low, turned-down 


seems to do—anything from a sombrero to a Shet- 
land wool cap. The main points to be considered are 
that the jacket sets properly and that the breeches 
are short and clear on the inside, and do not twist 
when worn in the saddle. We will find men at the 
traps in dress of this kind; men who have been rid- 
ing and who do not bother to change their clothes 
throughout the day. 

We will see others in jackets—sometimes plaited 
jackets—and overhanging knickerbockers made of 
homesnpuns from the Orient, worn with long wool 
stockings, full brogued boots, and leather laced ank- 
lets. Such clothes as I have described represent 
common sense for the hours given to sports The 
evening dress is quite as informal. There may be 
dinners and dances of importance, but at few of 
them do the men wear anything but smoking jacket 
suits. One leaves with regret this place with its 
lovely pines, its balmy air, its pleasant club, and 
friendly homes, to come further north to the more 
formal spots in the mountains of Virginia. 

At Hot Springs or White Sulphur Springs there 
is hotel life of which at Aiken there is none. All of 
us do not care to 
mingle with great 
throngs of people 
whom we do not 
know, and to take 
part in the parade and 
show that seem a 
necessary part of ho- 
tel life. The men 
wear sacque clothes, 
the materials of 
which are mixtures 
of black and white 
wool and silk, which 


New collars 


collars, showing a space 
in front, with cricket 
points which are rounded. 
With these collars only 
the knot of the bow is ex- 
posed, which is a revival 
of an old fashion. 

The soft, coarse linen 





collar held by two jewelled 
buttons is here—another 
European fashion. As an 


Dark brown tweed suit. 
Brown canvas leggings. 
Brown Bliicher boots. Brown 
and white homespun cap 


instance, a white, coarse 

linen, double, collar, slightly starched—on a shirt of the 
same material—is held together at the lower edges by a 
bar pin which exposes on both ends a small cabochon 
sapphire, instead of the ordinary buttons. These two 
jewels are to be seen on either side of the blue scarf. 
Pins of this kind are set with emeralds, sapphires and 
pearls,—and the color of the scarf repeats the color of 
the jewel. Many of the riding clothes are of brilliant 
plaids. The boots that are worn do not come as high on 
the leg as those we saw at Aiken, and the breeches more 
often button on the outside of the knee—little differ- 
ences which distinguish the men who appreciate the fine 
points in dress. 

Evening dress, too is more formal—dinner coats pre- 
vail with fancy silk waistcoats held by brilliant buttons 
of most modern make. Still, we find amongst this great 
assemblage men who wear the right things upon all oc- 
casions. They adopt dark sacque suits of flannel, col- 
ored shirts, and neck dress that is becoming, and may be 
seen in smart-looking riding clothes, seeming at home in 
the saddle. 





Idyllic in its simplicity is a gown of white taffeta veiled with white 
chiffon banded with Venise lace, and worn with a lace and flower 
trimmed leghorn hat that is reminiscent of Watteau: from Joseph 


THE MODE 
GROWS PICTURESQUE 


A gown of du Barry rose 
taffeta with a bodice of 
cream chiffon over lace is 
hung with clusters of Old 
France roses; from Louise 


A formal gown of white 

armeuse and chiffon 
hung with crystal and jet 
lace owes much of its charm 
to drapery; from Joseph 
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SPRING PLAYS PRANKS WITH THE FASHIONS 


It Tacks Poiret'’s Insolent Tunic onto Cheruit’s Demure Apron and 


wander down the prim- 

rose path of gossip 

and philosophy when 
one travels the highway 
of dress. The accessories 
of clothes beckon. But if 
one would arrive at any 
given destination, nothing 
is so destructive of prog- 
ress as philandering. 
There may be time for it 
when the season is slack, 
when there are no new 
gowns waiting to be 
made, when there are no 
fears to quiet anent the ap- 
pearance of a new silhou- 
ette, or the disappearance 
of a favorite fashion. But 
now is the hour for ac- 
tion. The sewing-room 
becomes a battlefield. The 
fight started in Paris at 
the first opening of the 
season, and will continue 
until the last frock has 
been vanquished. Poiret 
started the new season, 
Premet followed; then 
Paquin and Worth and 
Callot “opened.” By wire- 


I: IS so tempting to 


less came the news from the centers, 
and America fell into line and inspired 
all the home dressmakers to do likewise. 


T IS a comfort that no startling 

change has, as yet, been inaugurated. 
No one knows what the styles will do 
after we get them safely home; there 
have been many instances when they 
changed over night. The plaited skirt 
was once metamorphosed into a hobble 
skirt, and a nation thrown into conster- 
nation. But, as conditions now stand, 
most of our favorites are with us. True, 
we called them revolutions last August, 
but human nature has a way of treating 
fashion as Pope said it treated vice: it 
easily becomes familiar with it to the 


point of embracing it. 


There is the tunic, for instance. It is line and tint, 
no longer worn, say those who do not airicot taffeta 
like it. And yet, behold its flaring in- an 
solence on every other new gown. It is 





Backs This Up with Premet’s Pet Pretense of a Bustle 


By ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


” 
Glorifying fem- ‘* 
ininity in every 


comes a frock of 


and cream lace 


——a 





not exactly the same tunic 
we snatched from a Per- 
sian play, that is true, but 
it is no less the oriental 
tunic. It has taken on 
even more of the verita- 
ble shape that Bagdad 
considered correct. That 
new method of holding it 
in to the hips by gores or 
a sash, or an apron front 
with the accentuated flare 
only at the sides, is 
strongly reminiscent of 
the colored drawings of 
Léon Bakst, the Russian 
decorator who designed 
the costumes for that 
sumptuous _ performance 
called Schererazade. 


Y ADAPTING this 

trick to the tunic of 
the hour, our figures are 
immensely improved. We 
look trig and ship-shape 
about the hips. We no 
longer project into space 
by means of the tunic as 
soon as the waist-line is 
passed. Summing it up, 
the tunic of the spring is a 


combination of the apron which Chéruit 
exploited in the late autumn and the 
original harem garment brought out by 
Poiret. It is only an apron with flaring 
frills. The sketch reproduced at the cen- 
ter of page 60 of an ivory white taffeta 
frock with a black velvet girdle tells‘ the 
tale. In detail, it is the apotheosis of all 
that is new. The material is a silk of ex- 
quisite softness, for silk we will wear this 
spring, and plenty of it. The narrow, 
but comfortable, skirt has a wee bit of a 
train, but enough to prove that women, 
or their dressmakers, are trying to re- 
vive this graceful fashion. The hem is 
turned up slightly, which is another 
trick that is being carried over from last 
year. But it is in the tunic that the in- 
terest lies, for that accessory is now a 
fundamental part of our wardrobe. This 
apron front is made of the silk, and 
slopes definitely and rakishly upward in 
the back. Its edge is finished with a 
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Gracing a figure, supple as a boy’s and 

nearly as straight, a short-coated suit of 

blue gabardine trimmed with striped silk 
typifies the mode 


pleated quilling of black velvet ribbon. 
This frill kicks out at the back to give 
the bustle effect, which is a feature ap- 
pearing with increasing frequency in the 
fashionable frock. To accentuate this 
caprice, there are two puffs on the skirt, 
formed by catching up the material. 


THE bodice is comforting also, be- 
cause it repeats the loose lines laid 
down last year, of which women have 
grown inordinately fond. The kimono 
sleeves do not hide their armholes under 
a bushel. In fact, the sleeves encroach 
so piratically on the back that there is 
little of it left. They are finished with 
pleatings of the taffeta and deep flounces 
of lace. The girdle is of the black vel- 
vet, finished off with a pump bow. The 
décolleté line at the back of the neck is 
odd. We are accustomed to the high 
neck by this time, and we are always 
trying to invent new ways to keep the 
material up and out. Now comes this al- 
most square line across the shoulders, 
which shows more of the neck than 
fashion has allowed to appear for some 
months in any frock but one for evening 
wear. In drawing attention to the high 
coiffure with its comb of Spanish type, 
one is starting down the primrose path 
that always beckons! Suffice it to say, 
that smart women now wear the hair 
high, whether under or free from a hat. 

Another kind of tunic that the spring 
has brought forth is shown in the sketch 
of a frock of lace and apricot taffeta 
which is reproduced on page 59. It was 
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designed for a débutante—a fact which 
will not keep it from being copied for a 
grandmother. There is no age distinc- 
tion in clothes in this part of the twenti- 
eth century. About this gown there is no 
suggestion of the orient; it is French 
under the influence of Versailles. Hope- 
ful as the word flounces sounds to the 
ear which is stopped with cotton to the 
siren call of the tight skirt, there: is 
really no hope in it. If anything, the 
flounces of the spring will accentuate the 
slimness of the skirt to which they are at- 
tached. See for yourself in the drawing! 





Arms akimbo, intent upon some unseen 

object, a slim girl displays her high coif- 

fure and the smart complications of her 
white taffeta gown 


Ts gown has four flounces of lace 
mounted on a foundation of chiffon; 
the upper ruffle is the deepest and hangs 
from the waist-line, and from it one gets 
a pronounced suggestion of the tunic 
because of the flare at the sides. Over 
these ruffles is draped a pannier in pic- 
turesque line. It is made of pale apricot 
taffeta, and gathered in front to quill- 
ings caught by small rosebuds. Above 
it is a deep girdle of the kind that has 
proved a valuable friend in time of need, 
with a quilling of the silk at its top edge. 
The bodice—well, the sleeves rather—is 
of lace which falls casually over the arm 
without making pretense to conceal it. 


MONG other fashions that have not 
been overturned is the waist-line 
that approximates the normal. The ac- 
cepted one for spring is neither high nor 


low. It is not exaggerated in any fashion, 
but it is made much of and petted quite a 
good deal. It is surrounded by perky 
little sashes that try to simulate a bustle 
in the back, and by languorous affairs 
that take on an oriental droop and then 
collapse at the side with a Turkish tassel. 

Moire taffeta will be a favorite fabric 
for all kinds of waist draperies. Satin is 
prettier, but not so fashionable. Black is 
used on colored gowns even when of a 
shade intended for evening wear. It is 
introduced in the pale blue and pink 
frocks, which fashion has strangely resur- 
rected during this orgy of orientalism. 
Flowered French effects are in the same 
category as these pastel shades, and for 
all there is promised widespread accept- 
ance. Because taffeta will be so popular, 
and because so many women treat it with 
scant courtesy, the designers have had to 
find a way to make it more desirable. 
Their trick is to combine it with lace 
which softens it and provides an artistic 
treatment that is bound to make a wide 
appeal. Taffeta, like serge, is not a be- 
coming frame for the human face; it 
must be kept away from it. It is quite 
good otherwise, but it must be softened 
by white about the neck and shoulders. 

(Continued on page 86) 





Reminiscent of the bustle is the odd ar- 

rangement of a topaz-toned sash which 

loops up under the tunic of a brown satin 
and écru lace gown 
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The recently accorded preference for the 
combination of somber-toned hat and 
gown of pronounced hue is agreeably 
cxpressed in a toilette of robin egg blue 
oriental silk with white moire collar, 
worn with a black malines hat trimmed 
with a cluster of salmon-colored fruit 


An extra wrap, shown second above, 
is made of chartreuse-colored suéde cloth 
lined with oyster white satin and 
trimmed with oblong buttons covered 
with the cloth. The absence of revers, 
the broad. loose belt and the flaring hip 
lines are characteristic of the new mode 


Typical of the new old-fashioned motif 
which occurs again and again in the 
styles for spring is a gown of gray-blue 
taffeta shot with silver, looped up in 
pannier effect by faded pink roses over a 
petticoat of écru lace flounced upon flesh- 
toned charmeuse. Shown third above 


A wrap which may easily become the 
most useful item in the spring outfit is 
fashioned of suéde cloth in serviceable 
West Point blue, finished with a deep 
blue velvet collar and oval-shaped orna- 
ments of the cloth. The hat is of black 
malines. Pictured in the oval at the right 







































































































































































PICTURING 
THE MODE 


HE extra wrap, once a luxury, has 

now become a necessity. With the 
dance in session at all hours the sepa- 
rate coat and gown have supplanted 
the suit for many occasions. The top 
wrap of early spring will be of suéde- 
like cloth, resembling very much that 
favorite fabric of the past winter, 
duvetyn. Later these wraps will give 
place to voluminous and_ beruffled 
affairs of taffeta or, to be in the ex- 
treme mode, ribbed silk. 

Gay colors will be seen in many of 
the dance frocks, and for the matter 
of that, in street frocks, too. The 
Parisienne has stamped with approval 
the combination of bright-toned gown 
and somber hat, and we will see this 
spring the usual order reversed in 
the color scheme of the costume. 








From Lord and Taylor 

















































VANITY FAIR 
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u In contrast with the prevailing irregu- 
larity of the mode, a perfect balance is 
maintained in a hat of taupe straw, 
taupe moire and goura; from Sterns 


























From Lewis—a charming model of split straw 
with upper brim of green velvet, trimmed with 
gold-toned ribbon and flushed bridesmaid’s roses 















































A snug little green chip shape edged 
with a becoming plaiting of black gros- 
grain ribbon is topped by a pair of flar- 
ing wings; from Moorhead and Jardine 


















































A hat of taupe straw trimmed with 
1 taupe and blue ostrich; and a blouse of 
embroidered net and tulle; from Aitken 





Crowned with violets is a hat of black Milan 
straw which attains pronounced chic from a 
cockade of black grosgrain ribbon ; from Sterns 


Old pink taffcta roses and grapes in 
natural colors wreath a becoming sailor 
shape of blue Milan straw; from Sterns 
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An occidental version of the harem veil— 
the lower part figured, the upper plain 


mendable catholicity of taste. 











eccentric type, and models of which the brims flare at odd 
angles, vie with demurely picturesque styles, more than a 
little suggestive of the Watteau period. Trim sailor shapes, 


A whim of the moment is for the veil with 
a diamond-shaped patch at the center 


CONTESTANTS FOR MILLINERY HONORS 


N the matter of hats for spring, fashion displays a com- 


Small shapes of the 


too, in various guises have been accorded a considerable de- 
gree of favor—especially the narrow-brimmed ones with 
rather high crowns garlanded with flowers. 
much used for trimming, and nosegay effects combining soft, 
dull, harmonizing colors are very frequently seen. 


Vastly becoming is a veil of the conserva- 
tive type, patterned with tiny figures 


Flowers are 
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OON To 
Carlo again, 
with th: 


delight of 
eternal sunshine and 
the scent of the mi- 
mosa! Blue are the 
rippling waters of 
the Mediterranean 
and welcome is the 
sweet indolence of 
the south, after the 
bustle and the roar 
of Paris, with its 
frost and snow, and 
its eternal round of 
social duties. There 
is something about 
Nice and Monte 
Carlo conducive to 
repose and reflec- 
tion, despite the 
feverish life that 
goes on about the 
gaming tables of 
the world-famous 
casino at the latter 
place. Even here 
one finds the tango 
supreme, and be- 
cause it imparts 
added elegance 
wherever it inrposes 
itself, this fact is 
not to be deplored. 
The tango has intro- 
duced a new note in 
afternoon  toilettes. 
Gone are the tailor- 
made and the demi- 
tailored suits of last 
season. It is not 
chic to call upon a 
fashionable hostess 
during the after- 
noon clid in any 
but the ‘aost airy of 
frocks. If one is to 
arise from one’s 
place at the tea- 


table, and before a 

crowd of curious of air, 
onlookers exhibit 

one’s prowess in the 

dance, one has, perforce, to be well 
gowned. The tango has this in its fa- 


vor—it is a dance for the chic. It is dif- 
ficult to learn, consequently too expen- 
sive for the masses. At least that is the 
state of affairs in the various European 
resorts and in Paris. 


SPECIALLY noticeable down here 
is the marked difference between 
the toilettes of the true Parisiennes and 


those of the acclimatized American 
women and casual visitors. The former 
are partial to dark shades, especially 


black; even the furs are usually of the 
more somber tones. The only exception 
is made in favor of foxskins which are 
worn in all their varieties and in all 
shades, white, smoked, silver, crossed— 
even the now almost despised red, which, 
in Paris, has become so commonplace. 
With visiting American and English 
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THE SCENE SHIFTS TO MONTE CAREQ 








In the tempered light of the terrace, as the ir wearer strolls forth for a breath 
are seen odd headdresses of brilliants and aigettes duplicating the 
stage coiffures designed by Poiret for “Le Tango” 


women there seems to be, on the con- 
trary, a craze for the famous tango 
shade, or what is newer still, a peculiar 
shade of yellow. Much white is worn, 
and this in supple velvet, velours de 
laine, or a thick-ribbed, soft shantung 
The latter is almost always seen in the 
new yellow. A great many charmeuse 
gowns are seen with little figured-velvet 
coats, vague and loose at the back where 
they are caught in at the waist with a 
wide ribbon of the same material, which 
is tied in a deep, flat bow, falling to the 
edge of the hem. 


MID all these satins and velvets it is 

quite pleasant to see now and again 
the dear, old-fashioned navy blue serge, 
which is again this season struggling for 
a “place in the sun.” The other day a 
fair young English girl,—it is nearly 
always the English who are true to serge 
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Enter the Parisienne, Wearing an Airy Frock and a Garlanded Hat, 
Accompanied by Her Attentive Escort, Who Goes Hatless 


and Adopts the American Fashion of Brushing 
His Hair Straight From the Brow! 


and value its great 
practicalness,— 
whose family has re- 
cently taken one of 
the most beautiful 
villas just outside 
Paris, was seen 
strolling along the 
promenade des An- 
glais at Nice gowned 
in blue serge and 
black velvet. The 
skirt, quite plain and 
rather tight at the 
feet, was made 
broader at the top 
by the addition of 
two, deep, shaped 
frills, surmounted 
by a wide waist-band 
of black velvet, 
draped Turkish- 
fashion round the 
waist and tied in a 
loose knot in front. 
The two hanging 
ends were finished 
with a fringe of 
black jet. The bodice 
followed the supple 
lines of the day, and 
opened over a waist- 
coat of old blue and 
white Chinese silk, 
laced together loose- 
ly so as to show the 
inner chemisette of 
white lace. A wired, 
lace collar becoming- 
ly framed the neck 
at the back only. 


HE sunshine has 

brought out at 
afternoon recep- 
tions and at the ca- 
sino many frocks 
that look more like 
summer gowns than 
anything else—only 
there is always a 
touch of fur, and 
sometimes a_ velvet 
skirt under all the 
lace. <At one of the tables at Monte 
Carlo was seated a day or so ago a fair 
girl wearing a gown which had a golden 
brown velvet band mounting almost to 
the knees where it met a lace tunic 
edged with a band of brown fur. The 
frock had the new long-waisted effect, 
owing to the fact that the bodice and 
tunic were cut in one piece, the only 
trimming being two rows of silver-and- 
gold braid that trimmed the low waist- 
line. On her head reposed a hat of gold- 
en brown velvet to match the skirt, 
perched so high that it towered above 
the heads of all around her. These high 
hats are seen everywhere, some of them 
of moire with a narrow, pleated brim 
and the crown shaped like a cockscomb ; 
others with a high, mountainous mass 
of tulle that looks as if it had just 
dropped there; and again others with a 
tight band of black jet encircling the 
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An aspiring hat of golden 
brown velvet crowns a 
toilette of beige satin 
trimmed with ecru lace 


brow, from the inner circle of which 
rises the tulle in foamy masses. 


HE Mercury hat, by the way, which 

makes its appearance each spring, is 
now fashioned entirely of jet with wired 
irridescent wings having a blue sheen. 
Other new shapes resemble the small 
Rembrandt hats,—not the large ones 
worn by the women whom the great 
artist portrayed, but the small toque 
worn by the men,—the peasant’s bonnet, 
and the small Breton hat; and, oh, joy! 
many are trimmed with flowers instead 
of feathers. These trimmings take the 
form of a wreath round the crown; and 
the brim of the hat being so narrow that 
it is hardly visible, the effect when seen 
from a distance resembles that of the 
wreaths of flowers which were worn by 
the Romans at their festivals. Big, yel- 
low marigolds, white azalias, blue or 
green or purple roses and peonies are 
used—indeed, any large flower suits the 
purpose. Everybody hopes that flowers 
have come this time to stay. 


\ AANY collars are square at the back 
4 and trimmed with fur. Sometimes 
they are made entirely of broadtail with 
two brown ribbons that fix them over 
the shoulders. These square collars are 
one of the early novelties. This feature, 
and the vague square line at the back of 
many of the bodices, would seem to in- 
timate that the high collar will die a 
natural death when. once the warm days 
are with us again. A dress recently 
worn by Lady Paget was easily recog- 
nized as a Redfern model. It was of 
ivory satin with a draped skirt, and the 
bodice had a wide square collar of lace 
at the back, edged with sable. In the 
front were revers of chiffon in that ten- 
der, geranium shade so dear to Red- 
fern’s heart. 

Beaded tulles are much used for even- 
ing gowns. Some of them are embroid- 
ered all-over in crystals and pearl beads, 
others—which form the tunics—are pat- 
terned in color to match the satin of the 


Emanating from the slits 
in a white satin gown 
of harem proclivities are 
two separate lace trains 
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A bit striking is a cos- 
tume of black taffeta 
with apron and vest of 
embroidered red crépe 


under part of the dress. One lovely 
gown was made entirely of pearl-studded 
chiffon that clung closely to the figure 
in long, unbroken lines. Quite the pret- 
tiest gown of this kind yet seen, how- 
ever, was of white tulle upon which crys- 
tal tubes had been sewn. It was looped 
up in Greek style with long ropes of 
emeralds resembling chains. 


LSO very smart, are brocade and 
lace gowns with the slit at the back 
filled in with a series of three, or even 





A fastidious American 
woman wears a lovely 
gown combining black 
satin, velvet and lace 


satin 


The black 
which girdles a girlish 
suit of blue satin is ad- 
justed quite separately 


four, frills of lace, the last frill being 
prolonged into a train which spreads 
out in the shape of a fan as it trails 
along after the wearer. Above these 
frills the bunched-up back drapery is 
reminiscent of the eighteenth century. 
These eighteenth century evening gowns 
are very much in evidence at the present 
moment—also the short little old-fash- 
ioned taffeta mantles, very full round 
the hips and edged with a ruche of the 
same material. The pleasing idea intro- 
duced by Madame Paquin of trimming 
the opening of the skirt with a frill of 
gold or silver lace reembroidered in the 
colors of the gown has been quite widely 
adopted. A dress which created a deal 
of comment was seen one evening at 
Ciro’s where the wearer was dining. It 
was of softest velvet, with an almost in- 
visible watered pattern running all over 
it in huge waves. The skirt was so cut 
in front that it looked like a rounded 
tunic over a petticoat of silver, embroid- 
ered in rose silk and with a row of little 
roses edging the lower frill. The bodice 
was made entirely of the silver lace 
with a square motif embroidered in roses 
in relief outlining the neck, and match- 
ing motifs on the cuffs of the short 
sleeves. A long spray of satin roses was 
looped loosely and with carefully calcu- 
lated carelessness about the waist. 


LOWERS are used in an infinite va- 

riety of ways—artificial flowers, that 
is. They loop up a taffeta tunic over a 
lace skirt and make it look like a pannier, 
they fall in sprays at the back of the 
skirt, they catch up a drapery, they finish 
the neck of a décolleté gown, or are 
thrust in at the waist-band to form a 
bouquet. No dress is complete without 
them, used in some way or another, not 
even the dresses of the dowagers. They 
are employed, too, on the little mousse- 
line underskirts, which fit tightly about 
the hips and reach only to the knees. 
Usually in this case the : 
flounces are festoons of . 
small roses or bunches % 
of forget-me-nots, which 







sash Its position reversed, the 
apron becomes a bustle in 
a frock of green taffeta 


with a green satin bolero 
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| catch back the lace in front so that it 
will not be visible through the omni- 


present slit of the dress. 

- And with all lace and _ beflowered 
dresses muffs are carried. These are 
large, supple ones, either funnel shaped 
or with the sides almost completely 
sewn up and only very small openings 
through which the hands are slipped. 
They are of material to match the 
gowns, with long lace frills at each end, 
and the skin of a small animal thrown 
across them—and, of course, there is a 
bunch of flowers pinned on somewhere, 
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For Mile. Spinelli in “Le Tango” 
Poiret designs an exquisite frock 
of silver cloth with culotte skirt 
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Superlatively chic is a 
toilette of plaited black 
tulle over black satin, 
trimmed with bands of 
richly jeweled embroidery 


only this time not artificial, but real 
flowers are the rule without a variation. 


HE habit of the morning promenade, 

somewhat neglected recently in Paris, 
is resumed at all the southern resorts} 
and especially down here. From eleven 
to one there is a veritable review of ele- 
gance and fashion. The women parade 
in their newest gowns and the latest 
creations in hats, and are. accompanied 
by their proud, self-satisfied looking 
menfolk, who, as at Biarritz during the 
summer, wear no hats, but brush their 
hair straight back from their brows in 
the American style. This manner of 

(Continued on page 102) 








Perceptibly, though remotely, is the 
bustle suggested by the flounces of a 
mauve satin and taffeta gown 
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Slashed at the side and filled in 
with gold lace, the skirt of a brown 
satin gown is bagged to a scant band 





A shepherdess hat with clusters of 
roses, and a frock of delicate white 
lace—worn by a French actress 
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HE alertness of the shops, both 

large and small, their constant and 

conscientious effort to place be- 

fore the public, which grows more 
discriminating each season, apparel that 
is at once smart, wearable, and reason- 
able in price, is most noticeable at this 
time of the year when one season is 
gradually merging into another. A fash- 
ion is conceived in Paris; a week later 
it appears—if only photographically—in 
America, its good points are instantly 
seized upon and, in less time than it 
takes to tell, the innovation is on sale in 
the shops at a price that, in itself, offers 
a distinct appeal. 


LL this is splendidly illustrated in 

the suit shown at the lower right- 
hand corner of this page. Of gabardine, 
admittedly the first or second choice for 
suit materials this spring, it establishes 
the point of correct material, and it ex- 
hibits also many of the latest features of 
style and the newest colors. When one 
considers all of these things, plus its 
reasonable price, it becomes evident that 
manufacturers of suits and merchants 
are quick to appreciate the discriminat- 
ing taste of the woman shopper and her 
knowledge of the most recent fashions. 
The suit in question is of a soft gabar- 
dine, which is shown in the mast bril- 
liant colors of the season, such as tango, 
—that striking color somewhere between 





A gown of crépe that motor- 


motor when the veil is off, $10 
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he SHUPS OF VANITY FAIR 


Traveling Almost as Fast as the Sun, Fashions Appear 
in Paris Today and Are Here Tomorrow 








Daintiness 


is the charm of 





this 


voile waist, price $7.50; and the 
floating feather the distinctive note 


of 


/ A An extra coat committing it- 
ing will not crush, $15; and a self to no occasions, $39.50; 
* motor hat that does not spell 





the hat, 


and a hat that flares cor- 
rectly in two directions, $8.50 


Le. 


$12.95 


The happiest of combinations 
—blue serge and black satin, 


price $29.75; 


1 Roman-striped 
silk forms the turban, $15 


eS 


mahogany and American beauty,—in a 
mustard or sulphur shade, which is the 
logical outcome in suit material of the 
liking shown for the color of the lime in 
silks or velvets this past winter, and also 
in such established shades as midnight 
blue, which, in serge or gabardine, has 
an undisputed position for practical 
spring suits and gowns, 

The coat is chiefly noticeable for its 
general air of simplicity and the note of 
spring freshness in the vestee and cuffs 
of fine white pique. The vestee is topped 
by the popular collar that is having such 
a success in Paris. It need not be worn 
as illustrated, but may be flattened down 
if it is more becoming that way. The 
lower vest-like section of the coat is of 
the gabardine finished with self-covered 
bullet buttons. 


‘THE entire design of the coat has been 
most carefully thought out. The back 
panel gives breadth where it is needed, 
at the shoulders, and narrows becoming- 
ly as it reaches the waist-line, broaden- 
ing again to emphasize the flare at the 
bottom. The front, sleeves and _ side- 
backs are all cut in one, a new point of 
the season’s fashions. The line of the 
lower edge of the coat is distinctly con- 
trasted with that of the skirt, which adds 
greatly to the smartness of the suit— 
where the skirt dips down the coat is cut 
up, and vice versa. This is particularly 





A suit that displays many 
an odd fresh touch and yet 
achieves simplicity. $39.50; a 
chic hat, equally simple, $12.50 
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Sheerest batiste forms the waist 

with its correctly drooping yoke, 

$5.75; the hat in black or colored 
straw, $5.95 


noticeable in the opposition of the sashes 
—that of the skirt tying in back, and 
that of the coat in front. The skirt, 
though extremely simple, is emphatically 
new because it illustrates perfectly one 
of the strongest points in spring gar- 
ments—the tendency of all drapery to 
dip in front and rise with decided abrupt- 
ness in the back. 


ECOGNIZING the fact that a slit in 

the back of the skirt is ofttimes un- 
becoming, a concession now appears, in 
many of the newest suits. As in the 
suit under discussion, they show an in- 
conspicuous inverted plait a couple of 
inches deep and about ten inches high 
directly in the back at the lower edge of 
the skirt. A likeable feature of this suit 
is its attractive lining of soft Dresden 
silk. Linings are decidedly decorative 
this season, and this one, with its tiny 
printed design of delicately colored buds 
on a white ground, has a quaint charm 
that is most welcome. The hat shown in 
this sketch, which seems so much a part 
of the suit, is a model of Madame 
Groult’s, and is true to her simple style, 
but, withal, new and becoming. It is of 
black hemp, as small as can be, and is 
intended to be worn quite high at one 
side and in the back to accord with the 
new mode, and lower on the other side 
and in front. This new style of wearing 
the hats is apt to be a bit confusing to 
many people who will, undoubtedly, 
think these spring hats too small, but 
they are very chic when correctly posed. 
The correct way to wear them is not so 
far down on the head as formerly, but 
showing much more of the coiffure at 
one side. This little one of black hemp, 
with its oddly flaring brim, has a slightly 
puffed, soft crown and trimming of black 
moire ribbon. It may be ordered in col- 
ors, as well as black, for the same price. 


OF THE always reliable blue serge 
and black satin is the smart dress 
shown in the third drawing at the bot- 
tom of page 66. That the combination is 
not new can not be denied, but that it 
occupies a foremost position among the 
spring dresses for the street, is, never- 
theless, true. There are attributes pos- 





sessed by the combination of blue serge 
and black satin that, for certain pur- 
poses, are so far unequalled by any other 
combination of spring materials, no mat- 
ter how new or attractive they may be. 
Knowing this well, and realizing how 
much it means to the woman who de- 
mands becoming clothes, but does not 
necessarily insist upon new fabrics, the 
foremost designers of Paris adapt these 
very adaptable fabrics each season to the 
mode of the moment, and the result is a 
very likeable frock. 


HE one illustrated has the newest 
touch in the bit of Roman-striped silk 
which appears in a vest-like front. The 
chemisette is of fine net. One of hand- 
kerchief linen might be substituted if de- 
sired. Worn with this gown is a turban 


A gown of black charmeuse which 

answers a multitude of needs, has 

a bodice of black lace over white 
chiffon, $32.50 


of Roman-striped silk, not quite boat- 
shaped, but a little more oval than round. 
The hat itself is of a soft, ribbed, Ro- 
man-striped ribbon in lovely colors; the 
smart little rosettes at front and back are 
of plain, dark blue ribbon of the same 
sort, irregularly pinked on the edges. 


INCE we no longer wear motor 
clothes for motoring or steamer 
clothes for the sea, but recognize the 
sanity of not “over-dressing the part,’— 
as they say on the stage,—a good-look- 
ing extra coat, such as that shown sec- 
ond on the first page of this article, does 
duty for many things, and is smart, as 
well as suitable, for traveling, motoring 
or general use. The Russian movement, 
decidedly liked, with its wide flare at the 
bottom, has come to America at last, 
after a late winter success in Paris. It 
arrived too late to be seen very much 
over here this past winter, and, as long 
suit coats are not especially appropriate 
for spring, the design will be used most- 
ly in separate coats. The coat shown is 
a particularly successful one just im- 
ported from Bernard, who is always 
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prompt to send over early models. It 
has been copied faithfully in the same, 
rough terry cloth used by Bernard, and 
may be had in dark green or blue—or in 
other shades to order—with the Glad- 
stone collar and turnback cuffs of 
checked terry cloth in contrasting colors; 
or it may be had in a very attractive 
plaid terry cloth, with plain collar and 
cuffs. The clever cross-buttoning of the 
front, the odd way in which the belt 
ends, and the plait in the back to give 
additional fulness, are all points which 
contribute to its general air of smartness. 

A pretty hat is sketched with this coat, 
which illustrates the new tendency of 
trimming to extend forward from the 
front of the hat at the same time that it 
flares upward. The original is of navy 
blue hair-braid straw, but is possible to 
secure in any color; it is trimmed with 
two matching quills, and has its crown 
and the binding of the brim of self- 
colored taffeta silk. 


PF SEECIALLY suitable for long or 
short motor jaunts is the little, dark 
blue crépe dress shown in the lower, left 
corner of page 66. It will not muss easily, 
—in fact, it will hardly show any of the 
ill effects of a trip that many silk or 
serge dresses do. Crépes will play an 
important part in the season’s fashions, 
and, although this gown is in no way 
extreme in style, its very air of incon- 
spicuousness has a charm all its own. A 
chemisette of fine net offers an oppor- 
tunity for a change of guimpes, while 
the Chéruit collar stands away from the 
neck even more than is apparent in the 
illustration. Another feature borrowed 
from the same designer is the apron- 
string sash, a favorite treatment of 
Madame Chéruit’s. Lest the gown be too 
somber, a touch of Roman-striped rib- 
bon appears at the belt in front, at the 
waist-line in back and on the sleeves. 
That a hat suitable for motoring need 
not spell motor in every line when wraps 
and veil are doffed, is convincingly dem- 
onstrated in the same drawing. This 
hat is dark blue, like the frock; the 
crown is of taffeta shirred on cords— 
necessarily soft, so that one may lean 
back and rest one’s head comfortably. 
(Continued on page 72) 





Plain and fancy voile are combined 

to make a most fashionable and be- 

coming blouse, very modestly priced 
indeed at $5.75 
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The flaring hip lines of the mode 
are conservatively exemplified in a 
suit of blue serge and taffeta, the 
coat of which is fastened by an odd, 
shirred tab of the silk 
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The jaunty bolero is the new motif 

in a suit of rose white taffeta and 

chiffon which has a godet flounce of 

the more substantial texture set 
upon its chiffon tunic 


Three Models from M. and J. IV eingarten 









Unusual, but not extreme, is a suit 
of dark green ripple cloth and white 
moire, with two godet flounces, one 
edging the coat and the other set 
rather low on the skirt 





With the advent of spring the black 
and white suit makes its annual 
début—this time the model is an at- 
tractive belted one, and the checks 
oblong instead of square 


A silk suit of formality which 
drapes up in pannier effect over 
the hips is made of black taffeta 
trimmed with cord ornament and 
shirrings of the silk itself 


Three Models from Bergdorf & Goodman 


Faille of the smart coffee color is 
fashioned into a suit which almost 
any woman will find becoming. It 
is quite elaborately embroidered in 
silk of a matching shade 


A SEXTETTE OF SPRING SUITS 
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known milliner, was of black net 
with small dots, quite plain across 
the eyes, but with a plaiting ad- 
justed below. With the woman 
who wishes to take care of her 
skin, and is not averse to attract- 





A bag of ing attention when she can do so 
white and without violating the canons of 
black velvet, good taste, this innovation will un- 


gold lace and 


ong te doubtedly find favor. Especially 


with gold or auburn locks, which 
shine through the meshes of the 
veil, is it effective. Modifications 
of the harem idea appear in veils having oblong 
or diamond-shaped patches of very open mesh. 
Another variation is a veil of which the upper por- 
tion is sheer and cobwebby, and the lower part 
much more substantial. The odd dot, which may 
be arranged to come wherever the fancy of the 
wearer dictates, is now quite an accepted fashion. 


HE new fashion of wearing an uncurled 
feather or a bejewelled bandeau to give cachet 
to the evening coiffure, originated, as do many 
charming styles, on the stage. It lends height and 
distinction to the woman of diminutive or me- 
dium stature, and tall women may, if they like, 
adjust the feather to stand out horizontally from 
the left side. This is, however, a bit too dashing 
in effect to suit many faces. A newly imported 
arrangement for the coiffure consists of the head 
of a bird done in ruby paillettes, surmounted by a 
filmy aigrette of the same shade. The bird’s head 
is attached to a bandeau of black velvet studded 
with ruby ornaments. The bird must stand out 
at right angles, as described before. Many of the 
long, uncurled feathers used for coiffure orna- 
ments are exquisitely shaded — where a number 
of them are seen together the effect is exotic. 
An extraordinary headdress, but one most 
charming, was worn recently at the Opera. The 
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Smartly coiffed hair and an odd col- 


noted in a Parisienne’s 
evening toilette 


lar of fur, 


hair was done low, and into it was thrust an ex- 
tremely high Empire comb of diamonds set in 
platinum. Inside the curve of this comb were 
three clusters of white paradise all turned in one 
direction, reminding one of the headdress worn 
by the characters in Aida. Another headdress, 
quaint and smart, was a pair of white mercury 
wings set in alternate positions on either side of 
a broad, high-pointed coiffure. 


ARRINGS are worn longer 

than formerly, in fact, almost 
touching the shoulder in some 
cases. A set of earrings and la- 
valliere, which enhanced the beauty 
of a blond woman with iarge, 
brown eyes, by whom they were 
worn, are worthy of note. Yellow 
brown zircons were mounted in 
quaint settings made of rose gold. 
It is interesting to watch the fad 


evening 


Lacing the sleeves of an 
gown, 
continue around the arm 
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By the Distinctive Details of Her Toilette You May Know the Woman ‘ 
Versed in the Sophistries of Dress nt 
Nf 
HE harem veil is one of the for brown zircons develop, 
novelties of the moment, and arising, no doubt, out of the f 
a smart woman, recently re- favor shown brown and all iN oS 
turned from Palm Beach, was the bronze tones in women’s BY iy 
heard to laud ,its practicability as dress. Unquestionably, these mie 
protection from the sun. Her veil, stones of live bronze color, Ok DS 
purchased in Paris of a well- scintillating with amber “ty 


lights, are a harmonious 
and artistic addition to a 
costume in tones of brown. 


Seen on the rue de 

la Paix—a_neck- 

piece of black net 
and ostrich 


HE Parisienne is notably 

clever in her treatment 
of the details of the toilette, 
and from Paris are re- 
ported some very effective 
“touches.” In the circle at the center of the page 
is pictured a chic coiffure adopted by a charming 
young French matron. The waved hair is brushed 
sheer from the forehead and built high on the 
head in the new fashion, with a single ringlet 
escaping just in front of the semi-exposed ear. 
Her evening gown of airy chiffon and charmeuse 
is given a final touch of distinction by a little col- 
lar of fur which is set on at the back of the neck. 
Alys Lorraine, though an Amer- 
ican, is known as one of the most 
smartly dressed women in Paris. 
Recently she appeared in an ev ening 
gown of which the sleeves showed 
the novel treatment which is the 
subject of the little sketch repro- 
duced herewith. They were quite 
short and laced at the back with 
ribbons, the ends of which were 
wound round the arm, crossing and 
recrossing until they reached the 
wrist, where they were tied. 

On the rue de la Paix was seen 
the neckpiece, subject of the sketch 
above. It was of black net edged 
with black ostrich feathers. Black 
velvet was run under the shirring 
and tied in knots top and bottom. 

With evening gowns of all kinds 
the Parisienne wears gold shoes 
with gold stockings so fine they 
seem woven of a child’s tresses. 










ribbons 
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THE PERFECT CORSET 
of whatever make, name or style 


IS BONED WITH WALOHN 


ISBONED WITH WALOHN 
ITISNOTA PERFECT CC 


SSET 














one ruche, 10c. 


DAINTY, silk-covered, 
thread - like wire, that 
supports gracefully all the 


new Medici effects in collars, 


It keepsthe shape you give it. 
Made in black and white; all 
heights. 25ca yard. Enough for 


At your dealer. 


Paris — Joseph W. Schloss Co. — New York 
Mfrs. of “EVE” and “ASTRA” Collar Stays with Cushioned Ends 
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Smart Spring Styles 


No. 3—Black Hemp No. 4—Black Hemp 
Sailor, Crown of Black Sailor, faced with black 
Moire Ribbon, hand- _ satin, ribbon wreath of 
made flowers appliqued gardenias and berries 
around crown. $25.00 around crown. $18.50 


















No. i—Misses’ “Danse” No. 2—Misses’ or Small 
Suit of Moire Antique Women’s Afternoon 
and Faille Silk, as pic- Dress of Chiffon Taf- 
tured, may be ordered in feta, waist trimmed with 
Navy, Copenhagen or cream lace, crushed 
Black, in sizes to 38. moire girdle; colors navy 
$59.00 and green. $39.75 


No. 7—Close-fitting Hat No. 8—Black Straw Hat, 
of Tan Straw, wired bow Roman striped brim; 
of brown ribbon at side velvet wings on crown. 

front. $12.50 $15.00 


No. 5—Exclusive hand- No. 6— Blouse of Silk 
made Blouse of Linen Calais lace, with collar 
Batiste with “San Souci” and vestee of gold 
Collar of handkerchief Oriental lace; a Lacing 
linen, embroidered with of black velvet ribbon, 
a Taffeta bow; in Maize, trimmed with French 
Nattier Blue and Sweet lowers. Reproduction of 
Pea pink. $12.75 Parisian Model. $16.50 
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Tongue Pump 
Welt Sole; High Arch; Me- 
dium Toe; 1%-inch Cuban 
Heel; Patent Leather, Gun- 
metal, Tan, Russia and White 
Buckskin. Sizes 2% to 7, A to 


D, $6.00. In White Canvas, 


$4.50. 














Ladies’ Dress Shoe 
Patent Leather Vamp; Black 
Cloth Quarters; Celluloid 
Louis Heel; Medium Narrow 
Toe; Extra High Arch. Sizes 
3 to 7, Ato C. $7.00. 








OUR NEW 100-PAGE SPRING CATALOGUE OF FASHIONS 


has just been issued, and presents the authentic Paris and American styles in Suits, Dresses, Millinery, Blouses, Foot- 
wear, and Undergarments, for Women, Misses, Children, and Infants; also smart exclusive Fashions for Young 


Men and Boys. 
If you would see the New Modes in Suits, Dresses and Blouses; the new and charming fashions in Millinery, 


the Spring Styles in Smart Footwear; the materials and colors that will be most favored, write for our Illustrated 


1914 Spring Catalogue of Fashions, and a copy will be sent free by return mail. : 
In this catalogue are illustrated the same fashions that are on sale in our store, offering you a splendid oppor- 


tunity to purchase by mail the authentic Spring Fashions. 
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Our free delivery service and refund offer described on page 1 of our catalogue, 


At Thirty-Fifth Street 


HU LLL NC 


FIFTH AVENUE 





render shopping by mail easy and convenient. 


NEW YORK 




















A blouse equally crisp and cool in 

pink, yellow or white batiste, $4.95; 

black or colored moire may make 
the hat, $5.05 


(he short hemp brim, becomingly tilted up in 
back, is trimmed in front by a bouquet of tiny 
silk roses in three colors. This hat may also be 
ordered in other shades. 


NE of the soft black dresses as essential in a 
wardrobe as the blue serge, one-piece frock, 
is shown at the middle of page 67. The skirt, 
made of a soft, excellent quality of charmeuse, 
with a plaited pannier, finished at the bottom by a 
ruffle of fine, black, silk net, bound by a narrow 
band of the crépe meteor, is smart but not ex- 
treme. The wide belt, which ends at the left side 
of the back, in a full net bow, bound with satin, 
gives the dress a long-waisted effect that is most 
becoming. The belt is an important feature of 
the new gowns, frequently indeed sounding the 
most characteristic note. 
The waist itself is a simple model made of 
an effective, wide-mesh black lace over white 


The Shops of Vanity Fair 


(Continued from page 66) 


chiffon; the manner in which the sleeves are put 
in gives it an effect not unlike a bolero. A silk 
rose of a lovely American beauty shade is epene 
upon the right shoulder as an added bit of orna- 
ment. This gown may be had in black, a lovely 
mouse-colored taupe, or in serpent green—a rich, 
colorful green, deeper and colder than Empire 
green, and very fashionable this season. 

The spring’s waists are particularly becoming, 
principally because of the attractively-shaped yokes 
that appear on most of them, and the softness of 
the materials and trimming. The exquisitely sheer 
batiste blouse, forming the illustration at the up- 
per left corner of page 67 is as finely embroidered 
as a very dainty handkerchief. Put together with 
fine entredeux, it has a pretty vest- effect and a 
new cuff, and is shirred in an attractive manner 
onto a deep yoke. The collar, rather high in 
back and low and pointing at the side- front, is 
similar to that which appears on many of the sea- 
son’s prettiest models. The hat shown with it is 
of black hemp, fashioned after a becoming, con- 
servative mushroom model. A puff of taffeta 
extends high on one side and low on the other, 
where it is caught by a soft bow. This hat may 
be had in colored or black straw. 


F THE finest voile, hand-embroidered in a de- 

sign of eyelets and dots, the simple blouse, 
serving for the first illustration in the article, on 
page 66, is delightfully cool and sheer in effect, 
and has the appearance of a hand-made blouse, 
although it actually is put together by machine. 
The three-quarter-length sleeves are finished by 
a tucked cuff, edged by a ruffle of lace. A very 
attractive hat, which is easy to wear, because of 
the modest sweep of the up-turning brim that also 
manages to turn outward at the back in the new- 
est fashion, is made of purple hemp with a soft 
taffeta crown and upstanding trimming of heckle 
feathers. It may be had to order in black or in 
straws of other colors. The waist at the upper 
left corner of this same page comes in pink, yel- 
low, or white batiste, daintily trimmed with a 
puffing and frill of white batiste put on with en- 
tredeux, which is used also to join the seams. 
Colored waists of both batiste and handkerchief 
linen will undoubtedly enjoy a decided vogue this 
spring. They have been worn in Paris for some 
time, and have gradually found favor in America. 
This one has a cool, crisp air, due both to the 
combination of material and the pretty, boyish 





The Gladstone collar and new, plain 
chemisette mark as this season’s a 


waist of fine handkerchiet 
linen; price $5 


smart 


collars and cuffs. Worn with this blouse is a 
pretty, moire hat, shown in black and colors, 
which has the new, rolling brim and ‘a smart trim- 
ming of two fans of the moire. 


A® EXCELLENT example of the new Glad- 
stone collar used on a very smart waist is 
shown in the sketch at the upper right corner of 
this page. It is made of handkerchief linen, and 
has a plain chemisette, in contrast to the tucked 
ones that were so much in favor last year. The 
turnback cuffs are also a new touch seen on many 
of this season’s blouses. 

Collars, sleeves and yokes are the thermometers 
of waist fashions, and the waist illustrated at the 
lower right corner of page 67 is novel in all three 
points—the collar, known as the “san souci,” fits 
the neck closely at the back and slopes gracefully 
in the front. The waist itself is of white voile, 
and the collar and cuffs of fancy voile. 








Methot’s 
Wonderful 
Art in 

Feathers 


This Art, which is ORIGI- 
NAL with METHOT, permits 
you to wear NEW Feathers 
at every turn of Fashion, at 
little cost. 

Your USED Feathers, 
which may seem to you of 
no value, can be transformed 
by METHOT, into NEW. 

It is immaterial how old 
they may be, or how deplor- 
ably faded they are, METHOT 
can make them as crisp and 
bright as NEW. 

All the LATEST SPRING 
STYLES can be faithfully 
produced from your ‘‘odds 
and ends,’’ and cast aside 
tips and discarded pieces. 

METHOT’S ART makes 
failure impossible and as- 
sures satisfaction. 

Finest NEW Ostrich 
Plumes always in stock. 


H. METHOT 


FRENCH FEATHER DYER AND DRESSER 
29 West 34th St., New York 
Second Floor Take Elevator 


adnate 
or 










































THOMSON’S 


Much of the comfort of your corsets 
will come in the knowledge that “uncor- 
seted” youthfulness is present without 
effort or forcing. The surpassing art of 
Thomson’s “‘Glove-Fitting” corseting de- 
veloped through sixty years of concen- 
tration upon one 
precious effect more secure with each 
change of style. 


ideal, makes 


Thomson’s 


ure requires. 


this 


corsets comfort body and 
mind. We guarantee both 
style and comfort if you 
select the model your fig- 


At all dealers, $1.00 to $5.00 


GEORGE C. BATCHELLER & COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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A 
Mme. BLAIR 


Remodeling Shop 





OOD workmanship and perfect 

fit are important. But a fash- 
ionable gown must bear the dis- 
tinctive earmarks of “style.” 

My specialty is the remodeling of 
out of style garments. Why not let 
me show you the great possibilities 
in one of those gowns you thought 
of casting aside? 

My prices are reasonable. 


I do all kinds of high-class dress- 
making; smart coats; ladies’ gowns 
—both afternoon and evening ; street 
suits; distinctive separate blouses— 
both tailored and fancy; cleaning 
and pressing. 





















My telephone number is River- 
side 4884. 


I shall be pleased to give you 
PERSONAL SERVICE over the 
telephone, in an interview or by 
letter. Out of town customers need 
only to send me their exact meas- 
urements for remodeling or new 
garments and I'll guarantee a sat- 
isfactory fit. 


132 West 91st Street 
New York City 
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INFORMAL DINNER GOWN oF Bar- BRIDGE FROCK oF ORIENTAL LACE 
THE COMBINED WITH EMBOSSED CHANGEABLE 


CHIFFON TAFFETA, IN APPLE GREEN, TURQUOISE 
BLUE OR TANGO YELLOW. THE LITTLE BOLERO 
AND THREE-TIER PANIER ARE OF THE TAFFETA, 
WITH DECORATIONS OF NARROW VELVET RIBBON. 
AN ARTIFICIAL ROSE, TUCKED IN THE GIRDLE, 


CELONA LACE COMBINED WITH VENISE. 
DRAPED SKIRT IS OF WHITE MOIRE, THE 
WAIST AND TRIPLE TUNIC BEING OF LACE, WITH 
ACCENTUATIONS OF BLACK NET. THE COLLAR IS 
OF WHITE MOIRE. A MOIRE SASH, IN APPLE 
GREEN. CIEL BLUE OR AMERICAN BEAUTY, IS 
TIED AT THE BACK IN A LARGE, SQUARE BOW. 


SpeciaL Price. $55.00 SpeciaL Price, $28.00 


B. Altman & Ca. 


Fifth Avenue Chirtp-fourth and Chictp-fifth Streets New Bork 


COMPLETES THE ENSEMBLE. 
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LOWERS have be- 
Frcome again woman's 
chosen emblem and 
adornment. What better 
proof could there be that 
in cultivating new virtues, 
she has not lost old-time 
charms, that under modern 
bravado there is still left mystery and subtilty? 
Not for many years has it been so universally 
the vogue to wear flowers with all costumes, nor 
have their possibilities been so fully realized. The 
woman of to-day wears them as the real motif 
of her costume, not only to accent a color scheme, 
to strike the high note of decorative contrast, but 
to express her personality. Whether she choose 
a great velvet poppy, or any of the deceptively 
real artificial flowers that the smartest shops are 
showing, or a fragrant growing blossom, she se- 
lects it because of its special significance, and 
endeavors to find that one which grew and 
bloomed peculiarly for her. 

There is but one universal flower that may be 
worn by all women—the violet. In modestly 
shrinking beneath its leaves, the violet suggests 
itself for the young girl, the débutante; yet its 
color and insistent fragrance assent to the older 
woman’s claim to it. She who wears violets must, 
as did the women of Napoleon’s time, use violet 
perfumes and orris scents. 


RDINARILY the young girl wears a bud, an 
unopened rose, and the tightly wrapped buds 
glowing from yellow on the outer edge to deep 
flame color at the center, are peculiarly pretty for 
her. She can wear, too, red buds, and there are 
no more beautiful ones than those of the new 
rose, Killarney Brilliant, which was brought out 
only this last fall and shown first at the horticul- 
tural shows in November. This lovely blossom 
has the perfume of the tea-roses, the color that 
rivals the Jacqueminots, and the fringing, yellow 
stamens that distinguish all of the Killarney fam- 
ily. For the maturer woman there are the full- 
blown roses. The Sunset rose, golden-hearted 
and superb, best becomes the blonde woman; its 
delicate tints blend with her complexion, and its 
deeper ones repeat the golden color of her hair. 
For the young matron there is the open, pink rose, 
but the red one must find its place on the corsage, 
the coat, or fur wraps of the older woman of 
established poise and position, who has won the 
right fully to express her personality. 
The orchid is also rightfully reserved for ma- 
trons, for it is exotic in its effect and suggests 
sophistication. Its symbolism is found in its grace, 


THE VOGUE OF FLOWERS 


Their Visual Value for Harmony or Contrast, and 
the Subtle Suggestion of Their Symbolism 





its weird beauty, and its costliness, and some of 
its varieties win favor because of their lack of 
fragrance. The gardenia, too, is the flower of 
maturity. It is slightly conventional in form and 
gives, instead of the perishable, butterfly effect of 
the orchid, an impression of aloof security and 
restraint. There is yet another flower for youth, 
the lily-of-the-valley, which, like the violet and 
rosebud, belongs to the débutante; the poppy, on 
the other hand, like the orchid and the gardenia, 
is the emblem of maturity. 

Thought must be given, of course, to the effect 





of the flower upon its 
background, the costume. 
During the past winter, 
French women have worn 
red roses with their black 
furs, pink roses with their 
sables, orchids with er- 
mine, chinchilla, and blue 
‘ox, and violets and rosebuds with natural rac- 
coon, skunk, and fitch, The effect was charming, 

Now that spring is here the choice will be more 
toward the seasonable flowers, and the orchid 
and gardenia will be exchanged for the charming 
crocuses, arbutus, and pretty little spring-like bou- 
quets of field flowers whose bright colors carry 
out so well the spirit of the season. 


ie IS possible to buy in the shops adorable little 
artificial nosegays — each one prettier than the 
next—at prices ranging from 75 cents to $2, 
Lovely little polyanthus in gay colors, even the 
lowly dandelion and the buttercup are now quite 
chic. The daisy is another favorite. The fashion 
of wearing large sprays of artificial flowers, such 
as orchids, is on the wane, while the single flowers 
or small boutonniére is gaining in favor. 

For formal afternoon wear during the spring 
a bunch of vari-colored fresh pansies is an excel- 
lent selection, while for evening the choice is 
wide. Of artificial flowers, great, flat, velvet poppy- 
like blooms of brilliant hue are, for the moment, 
very smart. In such vivid shades as orange— 
American beauty — strong yellows and rich blues, 
they are most effective, and many times give a 
note of color that lends cachet to the entire cos- 
tume. This is especially true of all white costumes 
when a flower and scarf can do so much toward 
lifting the frock from banality. These flowers 
may be had for about $2 apiece and in almost any 
color or tint. 


A SPRAY of similarly shaped smaller velvet 
flowers is also attractive, and when the gown 
is of delicate colors, such flowers as apple blos- 
soms are quite the prettiest thing imaginable. 
Collot showed last season a gown of the most 
exquisite sea foam green chiffon over flesh satin, 
trimmed with the most delicate lace and a great 
spray of apple blossoms that extended gracefully 
from the waist-line at the left side to the shoulder. 
This gown eventually found its way into the 
trousseau of a delicately beautiful bride who 
seemed the embodiment of spring when she wore 
it. Both blondes and brunettes can wear these 
delicate coloring effects, and with gowns in pastel 
tones charming results may be attained. 
































The Highest Art in Corseting 


is attained in Peetz Front Lace Corsets, which assure graceful, 
sinuous lines and support the figure without stiffness. 


Peetz Front Lace Corset always represents the latest style in corsets. 


Peetz Front Lace Corsets will be made to your individual measure 
at from $15 to $35, or can be secured from our ready made stock 
at $5.50 to $12. 


ee 


36E.33rdSt. (FrontLace Corset, New York 


“The Highest Art in Corseting” 


[-Just Nature’s Way” 


arts: 
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My Beauty Exercises 


Wilt make you look Younger and 
More Beautiful than all the external 
































treatments you might use for a life- 





Use it every day 

| 3 pr: LY cleansin 
of the mouth mo 
throat is as vital to 
a health as regular 
rushing of the teeth. 
Use Listerine freely. 
It purifies the mouth 
and deodorizes the 
breath and is exceed- 
ingly refreshing. 
Physicians and 
dentists have recom- 
mended Listerine for 


over 30 years. All 
Druggists. 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 














The Doric Hook and Eye is 
“something new.’’ Every woman 
should know that it is the flattest 
hook and eyemade. Youcouldn’t 
imagine anything better for dress 
fastening. Laps hooked with 

Doric Hooks and Eyes can’t 


The Kind That’s Flat 


and color. 
perfection, but write 
us. Why not 

today? 


be distinguished 
is from sewed 
seams 


Sterling Pin Co. 222” 





Sizes 0,1, 2, 3 and 4—white and 
black. Note well this trial offer: 
A regular 10c card sent free on 
receipt of 2c stamp and name of 
a good dressmaker. State size 
Don’t deny your 
dress this finishing touch o 


time. My system removes wrinkles 
and lines, draws up sagging muscles, 
firms the flesh, rounds out the thin 
face, makes the complexion fresh as 
in girlhood—without massage, vibra- 
tion, astringents, plasters, chin straps, 
or any a pliances whatever — Just 
Nature’s Way. I teach you a method 
for life. 

My system not only reduces double 


chin, but it LEAVES THE MUSCLES 
FLES T 


BEEN WORKED AWAY. The too 
thin neck can also be_ beautifully 
rounded and hollows filled out. 

No matter how tired, five minutes 
of my Facial Exercise will freshen 
your complexion and give it a most 
exquisite coloring. 

Write today for my New Booklet 
on Facial Beauty Culture, Body Cul- 
ture and New Beauty Suggestions— 
FREE. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Dept. D3 
209 State Street Chicago 


The first woman to teach Scientific 
Facial Exercise. 
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Hosiery 


congratulate themselves 





on the discovery in 


“ONYX” of 
THE NEW 
“POINTEX” HEEL 


—the one perfecting de- 
vice which obviates the 
old unsightly square heel 
and removes the last 
lingering doubt about the 
perfection of the wearers’ 
personal appearance. 
“ONYX” wearers know 
that they are correct liter- 
ally from head to heel. 


“ONYX” Silk Hosiery is pre- 
eminently the hosiery of fash- 
ion. It is made in great variety 
of grades and infinite shades to 
match the gown for every oc- 
casion of fashionable life. 
“ONYX” hosiery is also made 
in every weight, style and 
quality for men and children 
as well as for women. 


by 7 
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The following selections will help you in your quest for hosiery perfection as expressed in 


The New ‘‘Pointex’’ Heel 


Exclusively an “ONYX” 
device which replaces the 
old, unsightly, square splic- 






























No. 235 Women’s No. 265 Women’s ing and gives a slim, grace- No. 405 Women’s Ne. os Women’s 
tex” Heel, “Dub Thread Silk, “Poin sede ape Paci Thread. Silk, “Poine Thread. Silk, “Poin 
Lisle Top, Lisle Heel tex” Heel, | “Dub-l” ance to the ankle while tex” Heel, “Dub-l” tex” Heel, “Dub-l” 
and Toe; Black and Lisle Top, Lisle Heel retaining all the ad- Silk Top, Silk Heel Silk Top, Silk Sole 
All Colors. and Toe; Black only. vantage of the re- and Toe; Black only. and Toe; Black only. 

$1.15 per pair. $1.50 per pair. inforcement. 2.00 per pair. $2.50 per pair. 
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Old Style New Pointex 


To get your full share of hosiery satisfaction insist upon getting these identical numbers—clip out the paragraph and a 
it with you to your favorite store for a reminder. If your dealer cannot supply you, let us help you. Write to Dept. I. 


Wholesale L ord Go Taylor New York 
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The House of Alfred HS§mith Co. 


IS house was founded in 1873. The keynote 

of its success has been our ambition to carry 

the best only. Every foreign country has been 
searched for its finest toilet products. 











In Paris was found the most exquisite of all 


perfumes — 
Kerkoff’s Dijer-Kiss. 


Siberia, France, Hungary—each gives its best in 
the making of 


Kleanwell Toothbrushes. 


England supplies the finest in rubber cushion hair 
brushes. For over 25 years, Pearson of London 
has been making a brush which is recognized as 
the leader on both sides of the ocean— 


Pearson’s Rubber Cushion Hair Brush. 


Because of this infinite care in selecting only arti- 
cles of proven merit and supreme quality, the house 


of Alfred H.Smith Co., today represents the world’s 
best in toilet luxuries. 











You will find our specialties in high-grade shops 
throughout the United States. 














Alfred H Smith Co. 
55 to 39 West 332 Street, NewYork G ty 
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Cee ory ) : 
Piste délicat de mor parfum “Dior Kiss?” 
) 0 , 
apporle a fa toilelte {Emunne 4m souffle de 


prin temps. Kerkoff, OP iis 


TRANSLATION—“ The delicate fragrance of my Djer-Kiss Perfume 
brings the breath of Spring to the feminine toilet ” 
6® 


Dyer Kiss 


Made by Kerkoff in Paris for every feminine toilet requisite 
Djer-Kiss Perfume Djer-Kiss Talcum Djer-Kiss Toilet Water 
Djer-Kiss Face Powder Djer-Kiss Sachet Djer-Kiss Soap 
A sample of the perfume and face powder will be sent on receipt of 10c. Try them. 




















Alfred HSmith Co. 
33 to 29 West 332 Street, NewYork G ty 
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“It’s the bristles!” They’re firm. 
They’re springy. And they’re locked 
in. They cannot pull out. 

Another feature—every genuine 
Kleanwell Toothbrush is sold ina sealed 
box, which keeps the bristles absolutely 
clean and unhandled. 

Yours are the first fingers to touch 
your brush. 

The Kleanwell is made in many styles. 

eanwe ll Your choice of bone or transparent 

atiny handle. Select your style from the 
toothbrush display case on your dealer’s counter. 






Send 4c for 
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Alfred HS§mith Co. 
37 1039 West I32 Street, NewYork G ty 
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Rubber Cushion Hairbrush 
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ROFESSIONAL hair dressers realize the value 

of the rubber cushion hair brush. They also 
realize that no rubber cushion hair brush equals the 
original invented by Pearson of London more than 
25 years ago. Women who use this brush once 
won't do without it thereafter. Its high-grade Indian 
bristles, set in a rubber cushion, penetrate to the 
scalp and comb out the tangles, while their unusual 
springiness produces the brush action that smooths 
and glosses. 

Pearson’s Rubber Cushion Hair Brush has been 
imitated, but never equalled. To get the genuine, be 
sure that “Pearson's, England” is stamped on the handle. 
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Alfred HS$mith Co. 
23 to 39 West I34 Street, NewYork G ty 
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bouffant 


vorite 
tc make this 
accessory, 


ASHION this spring 

=“ F insists upon puffs 
\ and shirring and 

, frillsk—even the handbag 


feels the influence of this 
tendency. 
and brocades are the 
materials of 


but even 
leather is used it is soft to 
the final degree and many 
times gathered or draped 
or laid in plaits as are the 


THE 


FOR POCKETS 


Silks 
fa- 
which 
all-important 
when 





g of 
rned 


1.75, 


woven textures. . 
An exquisite new leath- pong frilled handbag 
er has ae Jt "anne poe 
From a bag of ycllow ge ie of Snell” Heath rage vinta i carey 
2 ces 2 é Se ¢ a tiny mirror 
— ade with filigree Quality and is printed. So ‘ 
clasp falls a shower- Bon ee aac 
like frinee of steel, {ar it has been produced 
Price, $23 only in one effect, a tiny 
silver-and-black check, 
which harmonizes charmingly with colored or 
black gowns. Purses, coin and card cases, and 
vanity bags may be had in this novel leat! ier, of 
which the finish is so exquisite that it closely 


resembles silk both in appearance 
A strap purse of it with 
shown at the right of the lower 


purse at the left of the 


‘ ne old Venetian texture. 
Florentine silk in brown 
with a scroll pattern in gold 
fashions the hag edged with 
the quaint little plaited frill 


that is shown at the center 
of the page. Its covered 
frame illustrates a fad of 


the moment, which is either 
to wrap the frame with silk, 
or to stud it with jewels. jet 
or cut steel, as in the case 
of the three brocaded hags 
illustrated. Ornate broché 
velvets in soft, high colors, 


and flexibility. 
frame of 
group. 

group is made of 


HE 
LE Medici silk in dull gray patterned with tiny vio- 
et blossoms, which is a faithful reproduction of a 


silver gilt is 


A black cludrene: 


Gray and violet silk, duplicat- cade bag with 

ing an old Medici texture, steel-studded gun 

fashions a purse with flexiblc metal frame. 
frame. $12.50 $17.50 


Of black 


FEMININE SUBSTITUTE 



















and silver 
leather is a purse containing 
calling case, coin carrier and 

mirror. 


reminiscent of the Louis 
periods, are used _ for 
opera bags and for those 


carried upon the more 
formal afternoon  occa- 
sions. They are an ex- 
pression of the interest 


which fashion has recent- 
ly begun to evince in the 
old French styles. Many 
of them are ornamented 
heavily with cut steel, jet 
and beaded fringes and 
tassels. Jeweled slides are 
frequently strung upon 
the ribbons by which they 
are suspended, and the 
old-time reticule shape is 
the favored form for them 
to assume. 


This modern version 
of the reticule, at $23, 
is a gorgeous affair 
of steel-studded violet 
HIS shape is, in fact, brocade 

very conspicuous in all 
types of bags, even to tiny coin purses. Many 
of the moire bags adopt it—and, by the way, 
moire, although it has been much used during 
the winter, has lost nothing of its popularity. For 
the practical purse which “has to bear the brunt 
of strenuous shopping expeditions, black moire 
gives very good account of itself. Green sprigs 
and tiny nosegays in color are embroidered on 
some of the moire shopping bags, and a very 
lovely one recently imported had a tiny diamond 
monogram applied at the front. The little staples 
through which the ribbons 
were strung took the form 
of diamond-studded ques- 
tion marks, and the clasp 
was a cock’s head also heav- 
ily inset with diamonds. 

An interesting feature of 
many of the new bags is the 
odd little mirror with which 
they are fitted. This mirror 
is mounted on a frame of 
puffed silk, padded around 
the edge where a row of 
pins is inserted. At the back 
is a pocket for hair pins. 


“niello” 


$27.50 








This 
Modish 


Undervest 


Smart and pretty. 
Daintily made in Batiste 
to the required length 
and finished with point 
d’esprit $1.00 


Spring 
Catalogue 





of fdatest 
styles in mus- 
lin under- 
wear, includ- 
ing Italian 
Silk and 
Crepe de 
Chine gar- 
ments. Also 


blouses supe- 

rior in make 

and material. Prices reason- 
able. Every article made to 
your individual order. 


Miss Priest’s Individual Shop 
100 Boylston St. BOSTON 
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with your monogram. 


Your Crest 


Monogram 
On the Finest Imported 
China and Crystal 


Exquisitely decorated in pure coin gold and silver 
or Meissen colors, according to your own ideas, and 


Mme. FRIED | 
HAIR SHOP 





Retail at Wholesale Prices 


The Newest Hair Modes | 








ap 

















AT REDUCED PRICES 


Beautiful natural wavy switches to 








Gold and Silver Encrusted Sets 


7 Dept. H, 47 West 36th Street (Bet. 5th and 6th Aves.), New York 


match your own hair perfectly. Diffi- _ 
| cult Shades receive special attention © 
- without extra charge. : 





= $8.00. Value, $12.00 
6 Service Plates, gold ENncrustations. .......ccrccccscccsce $18.00 : e 
6 Service Plates, silver encrustations...............-eee0- 15.00 — Newest parted transformations—not to 
7 2 seo _ imoges Salad Set, with monogram............-- 9.45 =~ be detected from your own hair; can 
14 liece imoges Cc offee Set, with monogram............-- 15.95 } 5 . 
14 Piece Limoges Chocolate Set, with monogram............ 21.95 be worn with side or center part. 
30 Piece Luncheon Set, with monogram........+..eee-eeee- 41.50 $10.00. Value, $15,00 
This China is wonderfully beautiful and most durable. Please write or call 
All open stock. Come in and make your own selection. 
Or write for catalogue “De Luxe,” with estimate, HAIRDRESSING MANICURING 
ey 
|| Att China Import Company — 
‘ OMDC ly” 
| ATF Ching impor Company Sil et Kine 3 


17 West 34th Street NEW YORK 
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Opposite Waldorf 
















































Do you know Vanity Fair? 


Once, long ago, people had leisure enough to read separate magazines 
ry of the Stage, and of Art, and of Outdoor Sport, and of Humor, and 
of Literature—and so on, ad infinitum! 


Nowadays, when nobody has time for anything like that, you will 
find that Vanity Fair is six magazines in one— 








It is a review of everything new and 
good. on the Stage, and in Music and 
the Opera; 


It is an illustrated newspaper of 
amateur Sport, including Golf, Tennis, 
Polo, Racing, Yachting, Football; 


Also a timely and authoritative re- 
view of the tendencies in Literature, 
and in the fiction of the day; 


A journal of the best in Art, both 
classic and contemporary, giving much 
space to the work of our younger artists; 


A Fashion magazine presenting the 
best Paris and New York styles; 


Above everything else, Vanity Fair is 
a cheerful magazine, presenting certain 
tendencies. of American life good-na- 





turedly, tolerantly and entertainingly. RG 









If you think you will appreciate the only American magazine of this 











. ° ° ° g 
comprehensive kind, send thé coupon for a special six months try-out. _ “4 i RACs 
> 
4 Ss Di & 
; Fr re 
| : IS 89 z= 
| This Coupon is Worth 50 cents ‘A ee ta J 
| : s $s F 
| Six numbers of Vanity Fair, from April to Septem- _ ; A SPOS ve te 
% ber, (regular price 25 cents each) will be sent o FP Pa : 
for $1 if you mail this coupon now. As the a re es = Pf Ack, f 
supply of the April Number will be limited, send » “2 B 


the coupon promptly. 
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TOLD IN THE BOUDOIR 


appealing and very feminine little supersti- 

tions have come to be no longer held in re- 
spect? What has become of the old-time fear of 
that awful warning, “Beware the Ides of March,” 
with its accompanying promise that all the evils 
in Pandora’s box should then be let loose over a 
frivolous but all too delightful world? 
March, even at its perilous “ides,” seems, 
according to the modern whim, to be the 
proper moment to undertake the journey 
abroad. Who can withstand the spell of 
a Roman spring and Sicily “so acces- 
sible”? Indeed, the seasons have little 
enough to do with the present day sea- 
voyage, for going over on one of the gi- 
gantic ocean liners is “merely fitting a 
keel to the Ritz-Carlton and setting sail,” 
as a noted foreigner was heard to say in 
passing. Then, too, one meets all one’s 
world on the Jmperator, and may chance 
to hear there the end of stories begun 
early in the winter. Life aboard ship 
to-day is only changing from a home on 
land to one at sea. Where is the relax- 
ation, the vaunted rest of the voyage 
over, the days of oblivion and old 
clothes? They have gone with the sim- 
plicity of life ashore which is at the very 
pinnacle of luxury in this age of hard 
times. Poverty, by the way, is all the 
rage, but though one hears much of it, one sees 
little evidence of it in the modern modes of living. 


Co it be that in the evolution of things many 


oO iplabee the temptations of tango and tea still 
pursuing and pursued on shipboard, there is 
a need in the traveling kit for one of the body 
oils which relieves the tension of the tired mus- 
cles that are constantly called into vigorous play. 
One of the best oils for this purpose is an old, 
very reliable one, which costs from 25 cents for 
a small to $1 for a large bottle. Another oil 
comes in a more appealing form with a faint 
perfume, and is pleasant to use; this is also $1. 
“To lead the same gay life of the city when one 
is en route to the other side may appeal to some,” 
said one of the smartest of the ».inter’s belles, 
“but I look upon this trip as a five-day retreat 
in which I do penance and good work to my per- 
sonal appearance—and with telling effect.” 
new cream and lotion are among this trav- 
eler’s requisites, and they are made by a woman 


whose personal beauty has long been a marvel. 
Their value must be admitted. The cream and 
lotion are each $1. Another cream for the trav- 


eler to Europe or to the south is put up for a 
firm which is well known wherever the sky is 
clear and brilliant, and it is wonderful in keeping 
the skin white even under the glare of the south- 





CLAIRE #AVERW 


ern sun. The price of this cream is 50 cents or 
$1 a jar, depending, of course, upon the size. 
Perfume is so distinctly and desirable a femi- 
nine attribute, that a new and unusual extract is 
hailed with joy and becomes instantly the fashion. 
There is procurable now a rare extract which, 
even in this day of costly whims, needs must, be- 
cause of its prohibitive price, remain most exclu- 
sive. It comes in a richly chased Lalique bottle 
with an intaglio of Adam ‘and Eve in the Garden 
of Paradise. The price is $75, and both extract 
and bottle are exquisite. 


NOTHER new extract is priced $25 a bottle, 

and has the illusive, subtle odor of the ancient 
amber, and there is yet another which is alluring 
enough to drive away “a blue hour”; this last one 
comes at $10 a bottle. Then, of ‘course, there 
must be a perfume named in honor of the ‘dance 
and the petted dancers of the moment. These, so 
well known at the tango hour, range in price from 






$3.83 to $8 the bottle. Almost a necessity in the 
smart and complete traveling kit is the little bun- 
dle of small hand and face towels, for the ordi- 
nary towel one meets with in traveling is too 
rough for a delicate skin. These little towels 
range in price from $1.50 a dozen to— for the 
more elaborate ones —$24 a dozen. With these 
may be used the small, silk wash cloths 
which are made in three colors, and sell 
for 15 cents apiece. There are also new, 
hygienic sponges which are ideal for the 
traveling equipment, and which do away 
with the nuisance of the wet sponge, 
They come in a little box, one for each 
day, for 15 cents apiece; or four smaller 
ones in a slim tube for 40 cents. They 
are soft and delightfully fresh and clea 


Ate a few days’ traveling, either 
by sea or in a motor, the hair begins 
to look lifeless and needs especial care 
to bring back the luster of health. A 
hair tonic is, therefore, one of the prime 
necessities. A new French one, which is 
scientifically made and most effective, 
and has for its base crude oil, has an 
slekion odor of sweet perfume which 
does not destroy its value but adds much 
to the pleasure of using it. The price is 
$1.50 a bottle. An excellent tonic for 
the hair, if quinine chances to agree with 
it, comes in a colorless mixture which, when well 
rubbed into the hair and brushed over it lightly, 
brings back the luster after a hard day’s travel. 
It is sold at $1.25 a bottle. A tiny dab of bril- 
liantine on a soft, baby brush will keep in place 
the “scolding locks” as our grandmothers called 
the wayward hair falling over the collar. Prim- 
ness is not fashionable, but smartness is, and a 
small jar of this jelly, giving out a faint odor of 
violet or heliotrope, costs 50 cents, and, as a last 
touch to the toilet, is often a great blessing. 


I id powder puffs are now regarded as neces- 
sary ; used, one to dip in the powder and apply 
to the face, the other to dust off the face after- 
wards. Each costs 15 cents, but they are very 
different in construction. The first, of lamb’s wool, 
is a small pad affair; the latter puff is of the soft- 
est swansdown, and dusts the face gently, remov- 
ing only the superfluous powder and spreading 
the remainder smoothly and evenly over the skin. 
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CHWARTZ 


CUSTOM-MADE 


Tricots permitting 
freedom for the 
dance; dress corsets 
giving graceful lines; 
corsets for riding and 
all outdoor sports. 


CORSET 


Created and fitted under Che 
Personal Supervision 


Mme SS CHWARTZ 


1i1East4¢7*St. New York 
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lace-frilled ruff; 
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Imported 
Dress Linens 


Spring 1914 


The collection of Dress Linens for the coming sea- 
son is probably the most comprehensive we have 
ever imported. They are as popular as ever. Many 
new weaves and colors will be found in the follow- 
ing lines: 

‘Linen Eponge’’—One of the smartest fabrics 
of the season; white and the new Paris shades. +5 
in., at $1.50 yard. 


‘“‘Linen Brocade’’—A soft, silky fabric with a 
neat Jacquard design; white and colors. 47 in., at 
$1.50 yard. 


‘*Linen Crepe’’—One of our most popular 
grades comes in white, cream and a most charming 
assortment of the newest French shades. 47 in., at 
$1.20 yard. 


*““Momie Linen’’—A semi-rough weave fabric. 
very appropriate for tailor-made garments, comes 
in white, cream, natural and all the fashionable 
shades. 47 in., at $1.00 yard. 


“‘Etamine or Canvas Linen’’—This is one of 
our well-known linens (yarn dyed), and comes in 
about 25 different shades. 36 in. wide, at $.85 yd. 


‘‘French Crash or Ramie’’—This is a most de- 
sirable linen for dress or suit, as well as children’s 
garments. Comes in upward of 35 new Spring col- 
ors. 47 in. wide, special, at $.75 yard. 


French Linen—Light weight, in white and all 
the approved Spring shades. 47 in. wide, at $.65 yd. 


McCutcheon’s ‘‘Special Linen’’—Yarn dyed 
—tThe best linen for all-round use; comes in white, 
cream, black and 35 colors, which we carry in stock 
at all times. 36 in. wide, at $.50 yard. 


**French Handkerchief Linen’’— Made in 
France exclusively for James McCutcheon & Co., 
and dyed to their order in the following colors: 
Pinks, Blues, Helio, Mais, Apricot, Reseda, Tango, 
Rose, Navy, Wistaria, Brown, Tan, Natura) and 
Black. Width 32 in., at $.75 yard. 


*‘Non Krush”? Linen—Light weight, with a 
soft, silky finish, will not crush or crease, comes in 
a range of over 35 different shades, also white, 
cream and black. 36 in. wide, at $.65 yard. 
White Linens—French, Austrian, “Dutch Hand 
Loom,” and the renowned “Old Bleach Linens,” 
in the various weights and widths to meet all re- 
quirements. 


Samples of any of these lines mailed upon request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 33d and 34th Streets, N. Y. 
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taken up by society is hard in- 

deed upon the woman who must 
support the joyous burden of popu- 
larity upon a limited income. Some 
one should invent a tear-proof gown 
as a protection to both her morals and her bank 
account. However, until the advent of this boon 
she must work out her own salvation. 

A dancing frock of white net is lovely and can 
be worn all summer. It can be so effectively 
varied by a few minor touches that it will give 
the impression of several different frocks. The 
color of the belt and corsage bouquet may be 
changed and variations introduced in the small, 
flat flowers and crystal trimmings which orna- 
ment the white satin underdress, and, showing 
through the sheer outerdraping, add so much to 
its charm. Another excellent method of varying 
the gown is to adopt the southern fashion of 
wearing beneath it slips of different hues—supple- 
menting the slip in each instance with stockings 
and slippers to match. This is a time-honored 
subterfuge with the resourceful daughters of the 
south, who have employed it since days immem- 
orable with their famous flowered organdies and 
historic muslins. 


Ti new pastime which has been 


DANCING dress of a bit more formal type 

is made of taffeta. The skirt is cut dancing 
length so as not to soil. The bodice is mostly of 
the taffeta, with a touch of net in the same shade 
to give a becoming finish. Pearl ornaments are 
cooler and more summery than those of rhine- 
stone, which were so much used during the win- 
ter, and which seem better adapted to velvets and 
brocades than to more delicate fabrics. 

An evening coat of satin is an excellent invest- 
ment. A model having a cape effect may be wisely 
chosen, as there is a strong tendency towards the 
French military cape for evening dress. A gar- 
ment of this type is very graceful, and with the 
addition of a heavy lining and a fur collar, it may 
be used for second-best next fall, when, from 
present indications, skirts will be so full that noth- 
ing but a cape will answer. It is to be hoped that 
by the time fashion concedes suitable apparel the 
craze for the dance will not have exhausted itself. 


N CONSIDERING the spring wardrobe, quite 

without realizing it, one thinks first of the 
dance frock, for this has come to be the most im- 
portant item in the outfit. But in these days of 
thé dansants and luncheon dances one performs 
the fashionable gyration not only in dance cos- 
tume, but in dress of every description, 2 and | the 





or 
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wise woman will bear in mind the requirements 
of the favorite pastime of the moment when se- 
lecting every garment on the list, even to the 
tailored suit. In this matter of suits, a fairly 
large outlay is true economy. One good suit w ill 
outwear two of inferior quality, and its wearer 
always has the satisfaction of knowing that she 
is well dressed. 


OF BLOUSES —those fascinating, filmy things 
of to-day’s fashion that require all kinds of 
underfixings, which also are expensive—a number 
will be needed. However, as the spring suit is not 
so heavy, and does not have to come off so fre- 
quently as the winter garment at luncheons and 
teas, it is possible to economize a bit on the blouse 
which goes with it. Possibly, too, the woman 
with deft fingers can make at home the lace un- 
derbodices which diaphanous waists make so im- 
portant, and which are really quite expensive. 





SPRING WARDROBE 





If only the fashion for black gloves 
would come to our rescue,—cleaning 
bills grow larger every season. White 
gloves are now a necessary extrava- 
gance, which the various washable 
varieties that may be worn upon in- 
formal occasions, serve somewhat to mitigate. 
Gratitude supplanted darning cotton a few years 
ago when the guaranteed stocking was brought 
out. During the winter the cloth tops of the shoes 
could be made to hide the darns at the ankles of 
the hose, but this is an economy which cannot be 
practised during the spring and summer, for high 
shoes are too warm and pumps are all-revealing, 


HE spring hats are very chic. A black one is 

always good style and can be worn during the 
entire summer on dark days, and for traveling— 
but it must be of a good, soft straw that does not 
show severe treatment, and it must be dealt with 
gently to stand the strain of a long, hard season, 

The afternoon dress may be of moire taffeta, 
This is not so definite as the patterned moire, 
which is so fashionable; neither is it so expensive, 
but it is new and will answer many purposes, 
The bodice can be made simply with a net or lace 
yoke or some trimming at the throat, which can 
be varied from time to time. The vest may range 
from a very practical affair to a dainty, frilly one 
of soft lace with, perhaps, a flower tucked in to 
give a touch of color. Quite a pretty fashion is 
to have this boutonniére harmonize with the hat, 
A hat to go with the brown moire dress might be 
of brown straw, a little on the tan shade, trimmed 
with old blue, which will be very becoming to a 
girl with blue eyes, or to a darker type with olive 
skin. Tending towards a lighter color effect, it 
can be worn with the suit on bright afternoons 
when it is too warm to wear the coat while danc- 
ing, in which case a more elaborate blouse may be 
substituted. This may be either thé same shade 
as the suit, or of tango brown chiffon. Tango is 
a new and smart hue‘not so becoming to the aver- 
age woman, however, as téte de négre or old blue, 
either of which is equally fashionable. 


‘OR tramping, golfing and similar occasions, a 

corduroy skirt for cool days and a linen one 
for mild weather, are essential. With them are 
worn plain shirts of mannish type. At a recent 
hill climb almost every girl wore a bright-toned 
sweater and knitted scarf, with a touch of the 
same color in her hat, which was invariably of 
fine, soft felt. As they dotted the landscape here 
and there they resembled nothing more than the 
first vivid crocuses of spring. 
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will be sent upon request. 








A Most Elaborate Display 
of Imported Models 


Now Exhibited at the Mood Establishment 


These models were personally selected by Mme. Mood from among the newest, most stylish, and 
chic creations of the most famous couturiéres of Europe and are suitable for every purpose and 


This Grand Assemblage of 
GOWNS, COSTUMES and FROCKS 


is the largest, finest and most attractive presentment ever seen at the Mood Display Rooms, and it is essentially Mme. Mood’s 
exclusive offering, since these models will be shown nowhere else. 


Prices Are Unusually Nominal 


and within the means of the most conservative purchaser who desires first, exclusiveness and quality, and sec- 
ondly, absolute perfection in style, fit and finish. 


Make Your Selections Early 


because Mme. Mood will make no other importations this seascn and these wonderful models will not and cannot be replaced. 


MOOD CORSETS 
and Bust and Hip Reducers and Bust Supporters 


are the fundamentals upon which depend the ultimate portrayal of fashion’s ideals. 
be long remembered for the beautiful, simple, alluring attractiveness of the feminine modes. 
supreme freedom of poise, the natural, supple movement of the body and the light, airy, grace of the garments. 
Model C. (illustrated herewith) is but one of the Mood styles especially designed by Mme. Mood to give the necessary fig- 
ure-persuasion without an uncomfortable sense of pressure or fatigue. 


TOD 30 West 39th St. New York 


An illustrated Brochure of New Corset Models 





GOWNS — WRAPS — CORSETS 


The Spring and Summer of 1914 will 
Predominating will be the 
Corset 
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“As Delicate as a Rose Leaf” 


Papier Poudre 
“Tehcaresor” 


is a delightful accessory to 


“Miladi’s Toilet” 


A leaf from this little book of 
delicately perfumed toilet pow- 
der, spread on soft especially 
prepared paper, passed over the 
face or hands with a gentle 
pressure removes all dust and 
grease, leaving a soft bloom and 
a refreshing feeling to the skin. 

Made in two sizes, to 

fit the Purse, and four 


shades — White, Rose, 
Rachel andSunburnTint 


25 and 50 cents 
Other productions of famous 
foreign perfumers 


Dorin’s 
Rouge Framboise 


is a delicately perfumed rouge adapted 
to give the “ruddy glow of robust 
health’’—the latest creation of Dorin 
of Paris—originator of the famous “La 
Dorine,” “Rouge Brunette,’’ etc. 
Standard size, per Box 50 cents 
Fancy boxes in many styles with mirror 
From 75c to $1.00 
> oe 4° 99 
Brocard’s “Milaja 
(La Charmante) 

is a Russian perfume prepared by the 
famous Societé Brocard of Moscow. 
It has a particularly delicate and lasting 
fragrance and ty Bs had in Extract, 
Eau de Toilette, Poudre de Riz and a 
very fine quality of Toilet Soap at the 
leading druggists and department stores 
everywhere at moderate prices. All 
our importations are 


“Sold by your favorite shop” 


Would you like this 


“NULLOS” 
Bridge Score Pad? 
(Illustrated Below) 

Printed in colors, with the latest 
rules, including the new declara- 
tion, “Mudlos”; it will be gladly 
sent to anyone on receipt of 10 
cents in stamps or coin, to cover 

the cost of mailing. 


F. R. ARNOLD & CO. 
Sole Importers 
5A West 22nd St., New York 




















*Ccistento 790" 
Ask to see our Smart Panamas and Palm Beach Hats 


We announce designs after these masters: 


VAN DYCK REYNOLDS 
DEL SARTO 
JACQUET LE BRUN 


The enduring beauty born of the brush of 
these masters is translated anew in these classic 
types. The success of these models promises 
to be even greater than that of our renowned 
Rembrandt Hat, which won first prize in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal Prize contest. 


You will find these new Millinery Masterpieces 
on display at leading stores everywhere, together 
with other exclusive and distinctive Phipps Models. 


C. M. PHIPPS, Inc. 
29-33 West 38th Street - - - New York 


, SHOPS of VANITY FAIR 
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TINDALE MUSIC CABINETS 


This Cabinet is decidedly an ornament to the music 
room;—built on simple lines and not over ornate. It 
affords an ideal means of keeping about 700 pieces of 
music. Every copy instantly at hand when wanted. 
Mahogany, $29; Oak, $25. 


Tindale Cabinets are also found useful in filing 
manuscripts, photographs, sketches, engravings, etc., etc. 


There are a dozen styles and sizes of Tindale Cabinets 
—to meet any music-lover’s requirements—from $15 
to $95. 


Call and see these Cabinets, or ask us 
to send you Folio or Designs of No. 14. 


TINDALE CABINET COMPANY 


Salesrooms: No. 1 West 34th St., New York City 
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LINENS 


FOR HOUSEHOLD 
AND TROUSSEAUX 


OR HALF A CENTURY 
representing the 
highest standard of 

excellence in quality 
and design—embracing 
an almost unlimited 
assortment from the 
plainest to the most 
elaborately hand em- 
broidered specimens, at 











PRICES OF UNQUESTIONED 
MODERATENESS 


Table Linens Luncheon Sets 
Bed Linens Center Pieces 
& Spreads Scarfs & Covers 
Face and Bath Kitchen Linens 
Towels Servants’ Linens 


Our monogram work 
possesses rare beauty 
and originality. 


‘T ROUSSEAUX- 
ON APPROVAL 


A FEATURE to which we 

invite special attention 
—estimates and approval 
shipments of TROUSSEAUX 
forwarded to any point in 
the United States. 


CHILDREN’S 
APPAREL !Nf4axsx 





Is now presenting orig- 
inal SPRING MODELS 
exquisite hand needle- 
work distinguishing each 
creation. 





INFANTS’ LAYETTES 
& NURSERY FURNISHINGS 





Gebruder Mosse 


By Appointment to Her Majesty 
The Empress of Germany 





(Founded 1865) 


19 West 45th St., 5st. 
NEW YORK 


BERLIN: 47-48 Jaegerstrasse 




















The one-piece frocks of dark blue serge that are 
being advocated in high places as the proper cos- 
tume for the spring mornings have wide collars 
hemstitched or finished with a 
These 
keep the hard surface of the fabric from contact 
Remember that fact if you are 
The prob- 


of fine batiste,_ : 
picot edge, or with a frill of lawn or net. 


with the skin. 
ordering a gown of either material. 
lem is not difficult with a suit of serge or taffeta, 


for it is easy to keep it away from the face by 
a white blouse, especially as the collars of the 
blouses are extra wide and apt to cover the shoul- 
ders. These pieces of neckwear are given many 
names, such as King of Rome, L’Aiglon, Crom- 


well and Normandy, but all of them follow much 


the same outline, and all are made of white mate- 
The latter feature is 


rials that wash and starch. 
quite important, and adds to laundry bills. 


HERE is a strong tendency this spring toward 


rolling collars with a great flare at the throat. 


The newest ones are very high at the back and 


hug the neck rather more closely here than those 
to which we have become accustomed. Of the 


straight, boned stock there is never a hint—even 
Frenchwomen have been converted to the comfort 
of the open Anglo-Saxon neck, and they, of all 


nations, are the most tenacious in the use of the 


ear-reaching collar. Although skirts will be short, 


there will be some measure of comfort in walk- 


ing because of the inserted pleat. One of the new 
suits brought out for the new season is pictured 
at the upper left corner of page 60, and it has a 
skirt that is graceful and normal. The coat is in 
the shape which is bound to prevail this summer, 


and yet, side by side with it, will be seen the long 


jacket upon which both Mme. Chéruit and Mme. 
Paquin insist. This accepted shape is an ornate 
bolero with kimono sleeves. These sleeves are 
the dominating feature of the suit. They belong 
to the yoke, or it belongs to them. The rest of 
the coat, which is attached to this loose upper 
part, barely reaches the waist. The material is 


dark blue gabardine, and there is a flat collar of 


Roman-striped silk. Inside cuffs of the silk finish 

the three-quarter-length sleeves. The narrowness 

of the skirt is pleasantly relieved by a pleat at 

side, held in place by large buttons and heavy 

military cords. On the back of the jacket are 
more buttons. 


Spring Plays Pranks With the Fashions 


(Continued from page 60) 








HERE seems to be no doubt in the minds of 
the designers that this exact coat will be the 


popular model for spring. The leading dress- 
makers are exploiting it, and the wholesale trade, 
which produces models early in the season, has 
put the mark of approval on it. This has not, 
however, entirely crushed the hopes of those who 
prefer the long coat, and they are upheld by 
many tall women who know they will look insig- 
nificant in a tiny jacket. There is no return to 
the long coat of other times—don’t make a mis- 
take about that—but the model that has an ornate 
waist-line and the cutaway with a sash tied 
across the lower part of the back are quite fash- 
ionable. There is another spring coat of a type 
that was worn during the winter. It is now de- 
veloped in such materials as golfine, cotton vel- 
ours, rough linen, and even Chinese crépe. It has 
a narrow, rolling collar that extends nearly to 
the waist-line. This is of a contrasting fabric. 
The fronts are cut to give an Eton jacket effect, 
but the back drops down into a rounded tab that 
lies on the skirt. This shape is becoming even 
to a very tall woman, and probably that is why it 
has remained fashionable—everyone, you know, 
cannot be short and emaciated, though it must be 
a mystery to biologists how so many of the unquiet 
sex possess these physical traits since they have 
become fashionable. It can’t all be due to dieting. 

Even, however, if the fashions are intended for 
the thin and not for the stout, women of all stat- 


ures and complexions will wear them, unless the 
revolt, now threatened, becomes a reality. That 
attractive and wearable styles exist, every one 
knows, and with a little trouble they can be found, 
Take, for instance, the gown of peasant brown 
satin and ecru lace shown in the sketch at the 
lower right on page 60. It is conservative and 
suitable to the figure that is not an admirable 
imitation of a blade of grass. It embodies new fea- 
tures, and, if you are going to make a gown at home 
that will answer many occasions, which is a leading 
American economy, you can follow this model. 


ME. PAQUIN says that only the American 

woman asks for a gown that will do for 
church and card parties, and, while this blue and 
black frock can scarcely live up to those condi- 
tions, it undoubtedly has merits along the line of 
versatility. The loose blouse is of the lace, with 
sleeves cut in one with the bodice and finished 
with these darling accessories of the day, minaret 
cuffs. They are of topaz-toned satin to match 
the turnover collar. The slim skirt is of satin 
with a chiffon tunic edged with satin. One end 
of the wide sash, which is also of the lighter 
colored satin, is looped up into a frisky bow be- 
neath the tunic. We are becoming quite used to 
this effect of a bustle. Some day some woman 
will come out in the street wearing the genuine 
article, and what a hullabaloo there will be! In 
New York there is a strong feeling among the 
women who can usually be depended upon to buy 
clothes that, unless the styles are modified, the 
dressmaking business will not produce million- 
aires as it has done during the last six years. One 
can hear this subject discussed again and again 
when several women are gathered together. A 
woman possessing millions said the other night at 
a dinner that she had bought only two suits this 
season instead of six, as was her custom. And 
her statement was echoed by five other wealthy 
women in the room. The same complaint ema- 
nates from the specialty shops and the dress- 
makers. And the fault is laid at the door of hard 
times, of unsettled tariff, the income tax, and 
business dullness in general. The women who 
ordinarily buy many gowns do not give these rea- 
sons. They attribute the condition to the unsuit- 
ability of the clothes of the hour to the needs of 
American women. 














For Good Hair 


And Lots Of It 


The Duchess of Marlborough Recommends 











TONIC 


This is the Hair Tonic used by 
Kate Seaton Mason, the noted English Hair 
Specialist in treating the hair of the Van- 
derbilt family, Duchess of Marlborough, 
Mme. Melba and the leading so- 
ciety women of New York, Lon- 
don and Pans, who testify to its superiority 
for thin, falling, weak, brittle, splitting 
and dead-looking, lusterless hair. 


Mrs. Mason’s Old English 





Makes Hair Look Twice as Thick as 
It Really Is — Soft, Fluffy, 
pure antiseptic 


7 . IL.4 





coke ene thine pec 


name Tonic, $1. 0. Taman Cream, 25¢ 
tube—enough for several Shampoos. 
At Drug and Dept. Stores, or sent postpaid, 
THE PAXTON TOILET CO., BOSTON, MASS. 





ANY GOWN OR ROBE 


shown on this page or in this magazine, 





with all their delicate accessories, can be 
dry cleaned perfectly, and made as fresh 


and as lovely as when strictly new. 


Dry Cleaning is doing a wondrous work 
in keeping newlike and beautiful the 
pretty costumes developed by the artists 
of fashion, and it will pay the reader 
to find out more about our processes 
and economies. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 








‘Eabisted |Old Staten Island 
_ Conwy | Dyeing Establishment 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES : 


334 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK 
34 Stores in New York 


DRY CLEANING every year saves thousands of dollars 
to the families of New York, and wardrobes aggre- 
gating in oalue hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually paes through our hands fer this purpose. 


Over 1000 Agents 








Irresistible in Miliinery 


DypamoMaline 


Rain-proof Moisture-proof 
me... choice of malines is the Dynamo 
Brand. Moisture-proof, it retains its crisp- 
ness in all kinds of weather. Will not 
become sticky as will ordinary chemically 
finished malines, owing 

to its electrical finish. 
Ask for DYNAMO MALINE 
at your milliner’s or 
Healer’. a the trade 
k on the bolt. 


"DYNAMO MALINE 

MEDICI COLLAR 

Latest Parisian Neckwear 
Novelty 


To obtain this Medici col- 
lar, made of white Dynamo 
Maline, send 25 cents in 
. stamps and the name of 
your dealer, stating whether 
* he carries Dynamo Maline, 
and the collar will be mailed 
you promptly. 
Send today for your sony of 1914 
Dynamo Maline Style Bulletin illustrat- 
ing the newest models from the leading 
Paris and New York Milliners. 


PERRET, GROS & MILLION 























13-15 W. 20th St., Dept. Z, New York 
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" CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment 
are most effective in 
cleansing the scalp of 
dandruff, allaying irri- 
tation, stimulating cir- 
culation and promoting 
the healthy condition 
necessary to produce a 
luxuriant growth of hair. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are 
sold throughout the world. Send post-card 
to nearest depot for free sample of each with 
32-page book: Newbery, 27 Charterhouse 
Sq., London; R. Towns & Co., Sydney, N. S. 
W.; Lennon, I.td., Cape Town; Muller, Mac- 
lean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; Potter 
Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston, U. S. A. 

&#Men who shave and shampoo with Cutt- 
cura Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 














INGART 


The Dictates of Extreme Fashion will be found 
harmonized with the Irreproachable in Taste in 
the Smart Morning Suits and Beautiful Creations 
for afternoon and evening wear by eminent Parisian 
designers now being shown at this establishment. 


467-469 FIFTH AVENUE 


Opposite The Public Library 


Prompt execution of out-of-town orders 


NGART 


Ltadies Tailors &, Furriers 















An illustrated booklet of “‘The Infants’ Shop” 
sent to inquirers. 








METZ 
Germany 


PARIS 


France 





The Infants’ Shop 


No. 8 East 46th St., New York 
Opposite the RITZ-CARLTON 
| Showing the Spring Models in 

INF ANTS’ WEAR--Infancy upto4 years. NURSERY 
FURNITURE & FURNISHINGS. IMPORTED NURS- 
ERY CHINAWARE. FOREIGN TOYS & NOVELTIES 





THE PREPARATION of 


AYETTES 


forms an important part of our specialty 
work as an Infants’ Shop—Layettes made 
up to meet requirements, designs and 
workmanship proving of the most accept- 
able character, different from that ordi- 
narily offered. (Estimates on request). 


Very Special: 
Nursery Wash Stand 





NEW YORK 


Correspondence Invited 
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Call at the Shop or order by mail with the * ‘ShoeCraft™ guarantee of 
Booklet “‘D™ free. 


perfect fit. 


SHOECRAFT SHOP 27 West 38th St., New York 


Telephone, Greeley 16 
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seat 


The outline of this pump is ‘hii 


It sounds a style note which 
is a season ahead. The style i is ultra. 
he tone is the t 
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Calfskin 
The heel is all leather. 
Suede Calf Heel Lining. 


will 





and Patent 
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West of Fifth Ave. 





Of white en- 
amelled Reed 
with or with- 
out gold 
edging, trim- 
mings of large 
ribbon bows 
in pink or 
blue. Equip- 
ped with im- 
ported China 
Toilet Set 
Basin, Pitch- 
er, Soap Box, 
Powder Box (our own importation). 


Colors: Baby Pink, Baby Blue, or White 
with or without gold edging; also in white 
with decorations. 

Height of Stand: 24 inches, COMPLETE with 4 


piece set--three styles : 











Round China Basin, Special $6.00 
Oval China Basin, Special- - 7.00 
Oval 2 Part Basin, Special- - 8.00 


Regularly, $12.00, $15.00, and $18.00 the set. 


(Prompt orders invited as importation is 
limited. Shipments to any address.) 





INFANT’S SHORT DRESS 


Of very sheer Linen, Crepe, Dimity, Im- 
ported Lawn, Pique—some with French 
Voile or Hand-made Laces. Sizes: 


6 months to 4 years. $3.50 to $25.00 
DRESSES for DANCING, MORNING, 
PLAY and STREET WEAR 
—plain and fancy models, of sheer and 


heavy linen, lawn, voile, dimity, pique. 
Sizes: 6 months to 4 years. 


$3.50 to $7.50 





SPECIAL SHOWING OF EASTER NOVEL- 
TIES AND TOYS FROM ABROAD— 
NOT TO BE FOUND ELSEWHERE 









Ccrrespondence and Mail Orders Receive 
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for the honor of meeting the Lipton challenger— 
Nathaniel G. Herreshoff, of Bristol, R. I., Will- 
iam Gardner, of New York City, and George 
Owen, of Boston. Pitting the genius of this trio 
of superb designers, one against the other, is a 
mighty fine thing to have brought about, and for 
this fact, if for none other, the “genial Baronet” 
is entitled to the thanks of the American sporting 
public. Of course, to Herreshoff, because of his 
great galaxy of defenders, beginning with Vigi- 
lant in 1893, and coming ‘down to Reliance, at- 
taches the highest prestige and perhaps the great- 
est confidence of the public. The yacht which he 
was commissioned to design and build, without 
expense limit, is known as the “flag officers’ 
yacht,” because she was ordered by two present 
and four past flag officers of the New York Yacht 
Club, namely, Vice-Commodore George F. Baker, 
Rear-Commodore J. P. Morgan, former Commo- 
dores Cornelius Vanderbilt, Frederick G. Bourne, 
Arthur Curtis James and former Vice-Commo- 
dore Henry. 

Various reports have emanated from Bristol 
concerning details of design and construction of 
this yacht, but the fact is, that nothing definite is 
known concerning her. That she will be a won- 
derful sloop may be postulated from the fact that 
Nat Herreshoff, the omnipotent “wizard of Bris- 
tol” is her creator. She will be launched late in 
April, it is believed, and will at once begin tuning 
up for the races which will determine which of 
the three competitors will defend the cup. 

The second aspirant, for international honors, 
is being built at the Bath Iron Works in Maine, 
for a syndicate of Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia yachtsmen, headed by George M. Pyn- 
chon, owner of the fine sixty-foot sloop /stalena, 
Charles Hayden of Boston and E. Walter Clark, 
owner of the ninety-foot schooner yacht Jrolita, 
formerly J. Roger Maxwell’s King’s Cup winner, 
Queen. ‘This sloop is the creation of George 
Owen, a designer whose inexperience in evolving 
large yachts is the only point that can be made 
against him. As a designer of sloops, compara- 
tively small, his first, Dorello, remains unbeaten 
in her class. William Gardner has designed the 
third at the instance of Alexander S. Cochran, 
who is alone defraying the entire expense. Gard- 
ner is a designer who has produced some of the 
finest boats that ever sported canvas, such, for 
example, as the transatlantic champion, the 
schooner Atlantic, and such crack sloops as Me- 
dora, Garde nia, Windward, Irondequoit, Michi- 
cago and the like. She is taki ing form in Lawleys 
yards in Boston, cradle of several illustrious de- 
fenders, and unquestionably will be a boat quali- 
fied to take a lot of beating. 
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| America’s Three Cup 
Defenders 


seein piahdnteet page 53) 
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THE 
A type of American yacht—which somewhat 


YANKEE 


resembles the type of Shamrock IV 

S skippers, it is to be feared we have none of 

the class of “Hank” Haff and “Charlie” Barr, 
than whom no greater ever handled stick, but, 
nevertheless, three tried and true men will be 
aboard the sloops in their races. The “flag of- 
ficers’ yacht” will have as master Chris Christen- 
sen, who has had much experience as a racing 
skipper, and has had the inestimable advantage 
of having sailed as mate to the great Barr him- 
self. The managing owner of this sloop will be 
Robert W. Emmons, 2nd, of Boston, whose ex- 
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perience with racing yachts extends over many 


years. 

Capt. William Howell, navi igator of Effort 
when she won the King’s Cup 2 1406, skipper of 
Pynchon’s sloop, Istales na, will be sailing master 
of the George Owen tri-city yacht. Messrs. Pyn- 
chon and Clark, both splendid Corinthians, will 
have charge of the after deck of the yacht. 

William F. Dennis will navigate the Cochran 
boat. Captain Dennis is one of the best schooner 
captains in the world, his last two commands 
having been Elmina and Morton F. Plant’s great 
schooner yacht Elena. Dennis has fundamental 
objections to managing owners, so the chances 
are his command will be absolute. 

Of the challenger built at Gosport, no more is 
actually known as to details of design and con- 
struction than of the three American sloops, 
Charles Nicholson, her designer, is of the young- 
er school, a man whose creations such as /strig 
and the 1913 schooner Margharita, define him as 
a genius of high order. He is a designer of 
striking originality, and one, moreover, who has 
the courage of his convictions. He is sure to 
create a vessel of extreme design, which will 
prove either a flier or a great failure, for nobody 
who has followed his career could imagine him 
producing a mediocrity; and if ever the trophy 
is to be brought back across the Atlantic, it Is 
just such a designer who is likely to be instru- 
mental in: doing it. Another encouraging feature 
is that Mr. Nicholson is just now at the top of his 
form, and during the past season his yachts car- 
ried all before them. By the conditions of the 
deed of gift the challenging party has to name 
his vessel ten months before the contest, whilst 
the defenders are not called upon to nominate 
their representative until the morning of the first 
race. Thus, need for secrecy as to the lines and 
dimensions of Shamrock IV is obvious, and all 
we know is that Sir Thomas has challenged with 
a cutter of seventy- -five feet water-line, to race 
under the universal rule. The cutter is in course 
of construction at Camper and Nicholson’s yard 
at Gosport. She is in a large closed-in shed with 
a glass roof, to guard her lines from prying eyes, 

An interesting feature of the cup event will be 
the appearance at the stick of Shamrock IV of 
an amateur, W. P. Burton, regarded in England 
as the most accomplished sailor of his time. During 
the past few seasons he has held his own with the 
best professionals. He has won two hundred and 
thirty-five first prizes and one hundred and forty 
other prizes, giving the fine aggregate of three 
hundred and seventy-five flags. Captain Albert 
Turner, the professional sailing master of the 
challenger, will be associated with Mr. Burton. 



























French conceits— 


of Ruszits. 


Ruszits Building. 





DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY UNDER THE DIRECTION 
AITKEN, SON & CO. GENERAL MANAGER, LEO GRAHAM, FORMERLY MANAGER AITKEN, SON & CO. 


To the Woman of Taste 


who requires that her frocks and hats shall embody the very newest and smartest of 
styles—who appreciates, too, a certain skillful modification of the more outré of the 


To the woman, in brief, who wishes the chic of French style and originality combined with 
American daintiness and refinement— 


This Announcement is Made 


Margaret Smith, who so successfully conducted the dressmaking department for Aitken, 
Son & Company, is now in charge of the new dressmaking and millinery departments 


To those who know the work of Margaret Smith we would emphasize that this new con- 
nection gives her broadened opportunity for her skill and ability. 


This Invitation is Extended 


Before choosing your Spring and Summer wardrobe visit Margaret Smith in the attractive 


You may be assured of personal attention, perfect fitting, and the most advanced designing 
—at prices consistent with the Ruszits standard of workmanship. 
Margaret Smith will return from Paris about the first of March with the latest ideas and 
models of hats, frocks, gowns and blouses, and your inspection of these is invited. 


OF MARGARET SMITH, FORMERLY 





The 1 Ruszits Company 


But a step from Fifth 
Avenue—a few minutes’ 
walk from the Ritz, the 
Plaza, St. Regis, Gotham 
and the Biltmore. 

The very atmosphere 
breathes quality, con- 
venience and satisfaction 
—nowhere could the sur- 
roundings be more pleas- 
ing to the woman of 
daintiness and refine- 
ment. 














THE RUSZITS COMPANY 


7 EAST 48TH ST., NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED IN 1851 
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Individual Breakfast Set 


Made of famous Wedgwood (English) 
china, octagonal shape, decoration in deli- 
cate gold lines, $28.50 (without tray). 


@ These beautiful sets are shown here in a 
wide variety of shapes and patterns (both 
English and French ware) and are moderately 


priced from $9.50 to $38.00. Trays, $2.75 extra. 


q Items of this character are indicative of 
the entire Lewis & Conger line of imported 
china and glass ware—a very comprehensive 
assortment of open stock and special sets. 


JEWIS& CONGER 


45th Street and 6th Avenue, New York 
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The HARTMANN ux%4.04 
‘(Under the BERTH— 
It Proves Its Worth” 


us 1914 model Berth-High—a compact, con- 

venient wardrobe in your stateroom—with re- 
movable accessories trays. This new feature—com- 
bined with the padded hinged top of the garment 
section—allows you to get at any article without 
disturbing the others. All your apparel is kept in 
a fresh, unwrinkled state. De- 
cidedly convenient during cus- 
toms inspection. 


For sale by leading trunk 
and department stores 


The Hartmann 
TRUNK COMPANY 


Manufacturers also of 
the Hartmann Rite- 
Hite Wardrobe Trunk 
CHICAGO 
RACINE 
NEW YORK 
INC. 


‘ Licensed Mfrs. in Canada— 
i The M. Langmuir Mfg. Co. of 
Toronto, Limited 


















RAWAK’S NEW 
THiey TAR 


the chic thing for wear with your 
smart walking suit. 


RAWAK is constantly showing 
new models— individual hats for 
every occasion. 


Be sure that your dealer supplies 
you with the newest RAWAK 
creations. For sale everywhere 
—insist on the name 


RAWAK 
48 West 38th Street 
NEW YORK 
PARIS LONDON 


Watch Our Vanity Fair for the Newest Creations 
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The Newest American 
Opera 
(Madeleine, by Victor Herbert) 
(Continued from page 21) 


this work won a very fair degree of popularity in 
the West, and even without the attraction of the 
Chicago star it still continues to prosper. If Her- 
bert had not been obsessed with the idea that he 
was writing a grand opera, “Natoma” might have 
been a masterpiece. Its faults are chiefly those 
of self-consciousness and a laborious determina- 
tion to be traditionally correct. 


HEN he tried again, Herbert had come to 

realize that traditions and past performances 
amounted to very little, and that the main thing 
was to give the American people some pleasing 
entertainment, not too heavy and not too serious. 
Disregarding the fetish of an “American subject” 
he took the plot of a little French play of Decour- 
celles and Thibaut and with the help of Grant 
Stewart worked it into a one-act libretto. Thus 
he procured comedy, individuality and brevity. 
Then, instead of over-dressing “Madeleine” in 
the traditional operatic garb, he gave the capri- 
cious lady a light musical setting, in which, how- 
ever, every detail was made to count. That is the 
real secret of the new opera. It gives the effect 
of spontaneity and ease, in spite of the fact that 
it is as carefully orchestrated and as methodically 
worked out as the most elaborate symphony. The 
character of Madeleine, the spoiled darling of the 
French public, stubbornly adhering to her whim 
of procuring a guest for her New Year’s dinner, 
is, in Herbert's own words, “a perfect curve.” 
And in his music he has followed this curve with 
absolute faithfulness to the psychology of the 
character, so that the final impression is of com- 
plete unity. 


T MAY be said that this perfection of detail 

is wasted on so light a subject. To be sure, 
it would be absurd to claim that ‘ “Madeleine” is 
“The Great American Opera.” But it is incon- 
testably a step in the right direction and an im- 
provement over its predecessors. And no matter 
what its form or its subject, it represents the best 
American ideals of art in the fact that it develops 
a comparatively simple theme to the limit of its 


possibilities. In this respect it is just as American 
as a story by O. Henry or a picture by John 
Sargent. 


HAS been pretty definitely settled by this 
time that American music can never get along 
without melody —not mere phrases and “leit- 
motifs,” but real periods of sustained melodious- 
ness such as one finds in Beethoven, in Brahms, 
and to a certain extent in Tschaikowsky. The 
great problem at present is to get away from the 
deadly insipidity of our lighter popular music. 
Sincerity and individuality, combined with simple 
tunefulness — these will be the leading character- 
istics of our music twenty-five years from now. 

Some day an American will arise blessed with 
a new gift ‘of originality, a native melody and an 
ancient sincerity, and then we shall in truth have 
founded a School of America Opera. The labori- 
ous imitation of the modern European schools 
has been proved a mistake and cannot possibly 
continue long. 


ICTOR HERBERT knows this as well as any- 

one. In his light operas he has had the cour- 
age of his convictions, and, consequently, his 
lighter music will live in America as the lighter 
music of Sullivan has lived in England. But even 
in “Madeleine” Victor Herbert has. not quite 
grasped the fact that “grand opera’ must not 
necessarily be “different.” He has written one 
entrancing little melody, repeated with great ef- 
fect just before the final curtain, but, as if in fear 
of having his motives misunderstood, he has sur- 
rounded it with a thorny hedge of musical com- 
plexities. This sort of thing soon grows tiresome, 
as witness the monstrosities of Richard Strauss, 
and it must be admitted that much of “Madeleine” 
could be improved by varying the style. With his 
mastery of orchestration and his remarkable me- 
lodic gift, Victor Herbert is unquestionably fitted 
for the creation of serious music of permanent 


value. 
But he must first rid himself of all self- 
consciousness, and write with sincerity and con- 


viction as he has done in all of his popular little 
operettas. 


S FOR American opera, “Madeleine” would 

seem to prove that romantic comedy provides 
more popular material than does exaggerated 
tragedy. 

The latter descends too easily from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous; and the American sense 
of humor often hastens the descent where an 
imaginative and temperamental European could 
remain unperturbed upon the heights. “Made- 
leine” may be far from sublime. 

But it will never be in any real danger of seem- 
ing ridiculous. 


Montessori Methods in 
Golf 


(Continued from page 52) 


A great many players who can hit the ball, can 
not drive it off straight, and invariably get a slice 
or a hook, and it is solely because of the faulty 
mental picture they have. Because they cannot 
get a visible image of the bow in the shaft and 
the twist of the club, they hit the ball without 
making any allowance for these facts, and they 
hit too hard and hit too soon, or make all their 
effort to “smack” the ball away. 

Because the real inside or secret of a success- 
ful effort cannot be consciously seen, on account 
of the speed with which everything happens on 
the master-path, players try all sorts of remedies 
like changing the stance, grip and other things, 
instead of realizing that unless the club face when 
it is in contact with the ball is kept squared with 
the desired line of flight during the entire dis- 
tance of the master-path it is not possible to send 
the ball away on that line. 

In illustration C, I show the way great num- 
bers of golfers make their preliminary waggle, or 
“feel out,” of the stroke. They stop the’ club 
short of the ball, and some go through the same 
motion with the club head a couple of inches 
lower than shown here, actually on a level with 
the ball. This actually predisposes them to stop 
their swing at that point, because through their 
muscular sense they are educating their muscles 
to that sensation, and they are set to balance 
themselves and be comfortable in that position, 
and then they wonder why they lose their balance, 
or pull in their hands and get a sliced ball, when 
they make their actual swing. It is due to an 
instinctive effort to keep their balance, which will 
work through the muscular sense in spite of 
themselves, and far quicker than they can give 
thought to it. It will take a very good golfer to 
bring off a good shot with that scheme of address. 

In illustration D, I show the way to educate 
the muscles by an exercise that makes the club 
head go through a preliminary master-path a few 
inches above the ball, and then, when everything 
is ready, by putting the club head behind the ball 
lightly, the player will have obtained a good pre- 
liminary muscular sensation of the correct move- 
ment to make. Do not forget that the club head 
is faced to get the ball up. All the player has to 
eng of is to send his club along the master- 
path. 














Y Atelier will interest you. 


or make you one to order.— 
IVhen desired I accept your materials. 


Perfect Workmanship. 


Creator of Artistic Dresses 


1124 West 37th St., New York 
Telephone Greeley 5265 


Rebuilder of Gowns 


LET YOUR DISCARDED GOWN OF 
YESTERDAY BE MADE INTO 
THE CREATION OF TOMORROW 


4 assemble the highest achievements of | 
the Fashion World’s greatest artists 
and use them in my work. 


I 


carry nothing ready made, and 
will either rebuild your gown 


Reasonable Prices. 








Indestructible 
Pearl, 14 IX Mount- 
ing. 
$5.00 





Very new Black 
ane White Pearl 
Earrings, Plati- 
num Chain. 14 K 
Backs. 


$25.00 





Remounting and Remodeling. 
Estimates and designs submitted 


Send remittance or N. Y. 


Catalog sent out of town upon request. 


324 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Black and 
White Inde- 
structible Pearl, 

K mounting. 


Scientifie Sap- 
phire, Ruby or 
Emerald, monnt- 
ed in Platinum. 
$30.00 


without charge. 


refer- 
ences with order. 





VARGA 


Indestructible 
Pearl_ Earrings. 
14K Backs. 


BET. 32d & 33d STS. 






































V. DARSY, Dept. “D,” 14 West 47th Street, NEW YORK 


Dr. Dys’ a are also for sale at STERN BROS., N. Y. 

















PALENESS 


is unbecoming and unnecessary. Give your 
cheeks a radiant, bloom with Dr. Dys’ AP- 
Pr L TCATION DE SUNESSE. An applica- 
tion of four minutes will “work wonders. 
Write for prices and full details. 


DOUBLE CHIN 


Are you ashamed of your neck or chin? If 
your_neck is too scrawny, or too fat, mottled 
or discolored, you_‘can ee these age 
indications with Dr. Dys’ CREME DE 
Lage nt ua LOTION SUPRA. Particulars 


oe WRINKLES 


Write today for full particulars concerning 
Dr. Dys’ own successful treatment for 
his BANDE- 


















wrinkles. in connection with 
LETTES and special SACHETS. 


Dr. Dys’ Own Book, from the French, 
Sent Free. Write for a copy. 
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As it is done in 
Europe 
| 





In social circles where etiquette and 





good form are important new styles in 





writing paper frequently originate. Not 





all new ideas come from Europe, and 





not all new ideas are good. When they 





are both new and good, wherever they 





come from, they receive something from 





our own creative designers and are then 





expressed in some form of 





| 
GSrangs 





(the correct writing paper). 





Crane’s papers give the earliest intimation of the 
latest styles in writing papers. We have just created 
a new style, the Elizabethan, which is rich in ap- 
pearance and of exquisite simplicity. 
| It is a paneled paper and will appeal to those who 
require dignity and good taste in correspondence. 
Sold wherever good stationery is sold. If you 
cannot find such a store, send 10c. to us for samples 
and name of a dealer who will supply you. 


Address all inquiries to Dept. L. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 
New York Pittsfield, Mass. 
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DO YOU KNOW VANITY FAIR? 
The coupon on page 81 will, for $1, bring | 
you a special six months try-out subscription | 





The SHOPS of VANITY FAIR $@y 




































































Exclusive in design, original 
in conception, and unrivalled 
in fine finish and make-up 





Spring Exhibit of surpassing 
styles awaits your inspection 





Lieberman & Siegel 


LADIES’ TAILORS 
Six East Forty-Sixth Street, New York City 
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the social and political enfranchisement 
of women be destined to achieve its 
purpose, it seems likely that the time is 
not far distant when laws made by 
men and women shall be equally ap- 
plicable to ~~ and, in that event, 
women will no longer be excused for their infrac- 
tions of the laws by virtue of their womanhood. 
So soon as women come to be recognized as 
responsible, they will not be considered charming 
when they lapse into behavior that is irresponsible. 


IR JAMES BARRIE apparently regards with 

a wistful regret the passing of the traditional 
conception of “the womanly woman” as a creature 
necessarily set apart from the reasonable world 
of men. The type is passing out of literature as 
rapidly as it is passing out of life. And, in cre- 
ating Leonora, Barrie seems to have attempted to 
erect a monument to all the women who used to 
be — to sum up in a single character all the mul- 
tifarious traits which, in the past, have been con- 
sidered “womanly.” It seems almost as if he had 
hastened to erect this monument to a dying ideal 
before the ideal itself faded forever from the world. 

That this was the author’s purpose is indicated 
by the terms of the parting speech which is ad- 
dressed to Leonora at the conclusion of the trial. 
Not one woman, but all women, have been 
weighed in the scales of justice; and the ewig- 
weibliche has been acquitted, for perhaps the last 
time. There is, therefore, a deep pathos in this 
valedictory of the presiding judge: “You are one 
of those round whom legends grow even in their 
life-time. . . . You are not of to-day—foolish, way- 
ward, unselfconscious, communicative Leonora. 
The ladies of to-day are different and — wiser. 
But as we look longingly at you, we see again, in 
their habit as they lived, those out-of-date, unrea- 
soning, womanish creatures, our mothers and 
grandmothers and other dear ones long ago loved 
and lost—and, as if you were the last woman, 
Leonora, we bid you hail and farewell.” 

In order to acquaint the audience with his con- 
ception of Leonora as an epitome of all of wom- 
ankind, the author wrote a prologue to his one- 
act play, which is enumerated on the program as 
the first act of a four-act comedy. This prologue 
shows very little narrative relation to the trial- 
scene; but it exhibits, in itself, an interesting 
sketch of character. A naval captain who has 
just returned from a long exile in Patagonia is 
dining at his friends’, the Toveys’. He arrives a 
little before the hour, and Tovey tells him that 
several very interesting women are coming to 
meet him—a woman with no sense of humor, a 





Maude Adams as Seven Women 


(Continued from page 25) 





Maude Adams and Aubrey Smith in one of their 
most amusing scenes in “The Legend of Leonora” 


woman with too much, a suffragette, a very 
woman, a flirt, a mother who is nothing else, 
and —also—a murderess. A guest is heard ar- 
riving; and Tovey hastens away to dress, leaving 
the naval captain to receive the visitor. Leonora 
enters. The captain wonders which of the many 
women she may be; and his wonderment increases 
when she appears to be first one and then another. 
At one moment he is sure that she has no sense 
of humor, and at the next moment that she has 
too much. He is astounded to discover that she 
is a suffragette; and also there seems to be no 
denying that she is a flirt. Maybe, after all, she 
is the very woman. But when she begins to tell 
him of her seven children, he is certain that she 
must be the mother who is nothing else. The 








Toveys ultimately relieve him of his 
perplexity by explaining that Leonora 
is the only woman who has been in- 
vited to meet him, but that she in- 
cludes within herself all of the diverse 
types that her host has described. 

This interesting sketch of character affords an 
actress an extraordinary opportunity for the dis- 
play of versatility. One can readily imagine how 
marvellously this passage might have been played 
by Ellen Terry in her youth. In the London pro- 
duction, that accomplished artist, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, made this scene the most interesting of 
the entire play, by keeping the audience guessing 
as she shifted airily from one mood to another, 
Unfortunately for American theatregoers, Miss 
Maude Adams is less capable of versatility. She 
plays this passage without adequate suggestion of 
variety, and merely makes us wonder how the 
Toveys could ever have imagined that Leonora 
was & many-sided woman. 


: Oe at “The Legend of Leonora” as a 
whole, it is impossible to deny that the author 
has not done full justice to his theme. This is 
one of those plays that ought to have been great, 
but that have failed of greatness because the 
whimsical Barrie has allowed his artlessness to 
override his art. The piece is too thin in nar- 
rative, too invertebrate in structure, too capricious 
in its incongruity of moods. If so faulty a fabric 
had been produced by anybody else, we should 
have dismissed it as a bad play: —but Barrie is 
not anybody else. “The Legend of Leonora” was 
written three years ago, before he had turned into 
his later mood of bitter and sardonic satire. It 
reminds us once again of those qualities of his 
great plays of the past which we used to love so 
well, —his fancy and his playfulness, his poetry 
and humor, his sympathy, his charm. Innumer- 
able little lines are scattered through the dialogue 
which strike us as intimations of immortality. 
And if, in this period of swiftly-changing atti- 
tudes, Leonora be destined indeed to be the last 
of that old order of women that is giving place 
to new, it cannot be without some aching of the 
heart that we bid her hail and farewell. 





Next Month 
Mr. Clayton HAMILTON 
will treat, in this series of 
really important plays, 
THE SECRET, 
Bernstein’s play in which 
Miss FRANCES STARR 
has scored a signal success. 


| £ pase = 

















ON EVERY WOMAN’S 
DRESSING-TABLE 


there should always be found a bottle 
of that matchless perfume, the 
old time favorite 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S 


Florida Water 


Once used, it is simply indispensable. 
Grateful on handkerchief or clothing; 
a fragrant Lotion or Spray; a refreshing 
addition to the Bath, om Basin, or to the 
tumbler when brushing the teeth: it is 
mildly antiseptic and always delightful. 


Ask Your Druggist for It. 
Refuse all Substitutes ! 


Sample size mailed for six cents in stumps. 
Ask for our booklet, ‘Beauty and Health.” 


LANMAN & KEMP, 
135 Water Street, New York. 














SeeaForm 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


Permits you, or your dressmaker, to study the subject of 
proper draping, fit and effect, in quiet, cool deliberation, and 
the admiration attained by the well gowned woman is yours. 
Represents you at 
Relieves you of personal fittings, 
Makes your time your own. 

Or you may study your own figure. Make your own 
Drape your own skirt. 


Reproduces your exact figure. 
your dressmaker’s. 
Assures perfect fit. 


Fit your own back. 
lines. 


gowns. 
Change unbecoming 
clothes. 


Have perfectly 


Simply inflate PNEU FORM inside of fitted waist-and- 
Adjustable to skirt 


be lining to reproduce any figure. 


length. Packs away in small box base. 


Woman’s greatest time and labor saver, since inven- 


tion of the Sewing Machine. 
BOOKLET “IT’S YOU” on request. 
you have it in mind. 


THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM CO. 


557 FIFTH AVENUE (Near 46th Street) NEW YORK 


Write for it while 





Confiscated 
by the 


Government 


This charming dance frock 


of flowered taffeta was confis- 
cated for non-payment of duty. 
We bought it and have repro- 
duced it in every detail. 


UFFS of skirt extend under gir- 
dle and forms a narrow ruffle on 
the bodice. Waist of silver thread 
lace over silk net. In pink and Alice 
Pa for $29.50 to readers of Vanity 
air. 


fitting 


Special Attention to Mail Orders 


MAISON SIMONE 


789 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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For Your Little Girl 


The newest and daint- 
iest French creations 
for children. Simple 
hats andelaborate ones 
at reasonable prices. 
Also the latest impor- 
tations for grown 
people and hats srec- 
ially designed to match 
your gowns, 


= 
= Write if you cannot come in person 
= 
2 


| Annette 


18 East 46th Street 


Opposite the Ritz-Carlton 
New York 









































Great Feats Accom- 
plished and Grand 
Prizes Won 


Stamp the 


Underwood 
As the Leader 


inthe Typewriter Field 
and in a class by itself 


Here are a few 
of its victories: 
Holder of the Elliott 
Cresson Medal award- 


ed by the Franklin In- 
stitute of Pennsylvania. 


Holder of every Grand 
Prize of importance 
awarded in the last 
twelve years. 


Holder of every In- 
ternational Record for 


Speed, Accuracy 
Stability 
UNDERWOOD 


“The Machine You 
Will Eventually Buy” 











South? 


Warmer temperatures and 
out-door sports will make 
a good talcum powder indispensable. 


HALCYON ROSE 


Talcum Powder is of almost impalpable fine- 
ness. When applied, it becomes one with the 
texture of the skin. It is an exquisite luxury in 
any climate. 

The Halcyon Rose group includes Toilet Water, Perfume, 


Sachet and Face Powder in white, flesh and brunette 
shades. You find them at the best dealers everywhere. 


PRICES 
Talcum Powder, flesh and white - : $ .75 
Perfume - - - - $2.35, $2. 75, $4.25, $4.75 
Toilet Water, 6-0z. - $3.25 Sachet = 
Face Powder, flesh,white andbrunette - 
Halcyon Rose Blush, a liquid rouge ° 





HANSON -JENKS COMPANY 
29 West Thirty-4ighth Street 
NEW YORK 
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| Qllian ‘Russells Own. 
—— Pre ns 





Y decision to place My Own 

personal formulas within the 
reach of women everywhere who 
value Youth and Beauty has been 
enthusiastically received; which 
is most gratifying to me. 


There is nothing miraculous about 

y Preparations. The results 
they achieve are truly wonderful; 
but this is because they are intelli- 
gently compounded by my own 
chemist, under my personal direc- 
tion, and of the very best ingredi- 


ents. 


My Own Skin Nutrient 











‘ Will make the skin firm and refine 
its quality. 


Price $1.50 


My Own Smooth Out 


An Astringent and Healing Cream; 


a willsmooth from your face those little 


wrinklesthat annoy you. Price $1.50 


My Own Skin Rejuvenator 
for a dry or sallow skin. Will 
circulate the blood and revive old 
tissues. Price $1.50 


My Own Cleansing Cream 


Will cleanse and whiten your face. 


Price $1.00 


_ My Own Purity Face Powder 


_ Very pure and of a healing quality. 


Price $1.00 


My Own Lip Rouge 


_ Will prevent your lips from chapping 
__ and keep them soft. 


Lillian Russell’s Beauty Box 
_ Containing all the above preparations 
- neatly and attractively packed. 


Price $ .50 


Price $5.00 


Any of the above on sale at Park 
& Tilford's, Maison Maurice, Fifth 
Avenue; Joseph, Fifth Avenue; Stern 
Brothers, R. H. Macy & Co., and 
James Drug Stores, or will be sent 
direct from my laboratory on receipt 
of price (add 15 cents for postage). 


LILLIAN RUSSELL 
2160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
IMPORTANT — My Own are the 
only toilet preparations which are 
authorized to use my name or like- 
ness, and have my indorsement. 
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girdles, belts, vestees, 
pins, combs and other 
hair ornaments, deserve care- 
ful consideration in a season 
when they play so important 
a part in the scheme of dress 
as they do this spring. 
Coiffure modes have un- 
dergone a radical change, and 
while most of us may not be 
able to wear the most ex- 
treme of the new styles of 
hair dressing, many will fol- 
low the general trend of the 
mode and this requires some 
of the very lovely new combs 
and pins. The two combs 
illustrated on this page are 
suggestive of the many styles 
now being shown. The one 
at the left may be worn fol- 
lowing the line of the hair at 
the side-back, as it is dressed 
in the center sketch, or it 
may, like the comb at the 
right, so aptly called a Car- 
men comb, be worn at the 
side in the Carmen coiffure. 
Dark amber shell is the ac- 
cepted color, the darker tor- 
toise shell and the light am- 
ber being replaced for the 
moment. Many of the new 
pins in the shell are similar 
to the comb at the left in gen- 
eralidea. This comb sells for 
$2, while the pins range from 50 cents up—many 
styles selling at $1. The second comb, of Spanish 
type, is priced $2.25. This is a very conservative 
example of this style of comb, for many of the 
prettiest of them are very high and very broad, 
true to their prototype. They must be carefully 
adjusted at just the right angle if the effect is to 
be correct and attractive. Too close a style of 
hair dressing is not desirable when a comb of this 
sort is used, but rather a softly waved coiffure. 


A CCESSORIES, such as 


OR evening wear large combs are particularly 

attractive when set with brilliants, and in these 
modern times of marvelous imitations the setting 
of such combs is a remarkably artistic achieve- 
ment, very closely resembling real stones set in 
platinum. It is possible to buy large combs of 
attractive design for $10 to $12, while beautiful 
pins may be had for from $5 a pair up. Most of 





A girdle of black 
satin, higher at one 
side than it is at 
the other, priced $3 


nS 


Tied either front or 
back a_ sash of 
knitted Roman- 
striped silk, price, 
$6.75, is smart and 
graceful 





The new Span- 
ish comb, also 
worn at the side, 

$2.25 


With the new style of 
coiffure an odd comb is 
thrust in at one side, $2 


OF FASHION 





THE COIFFURE AND GIRDLE 


Worn under a coat this gir- 
dle of Roman-striped black 
moire with tiny pockets gives 


the effect of a vest, $6 








the latter and many of the 
former are flexible; that is, 
the tops are on a hinge, so 
that they may be worn up- 
right or flat against the hair. 
The very newest combs and 
pins show colored stones, and 
are particularly smart when 
worn with costumes which, 
in some way, repeat the color 
note — possibly in flower, or 
girdle, or perhaps only in 
the scarf that is carried. 
Combs and pins, more espe- 
cially the latter, are being 
worn at the afternoon thés 
dansants and other similar 
daytime affairs, as well as in 
the evening for theatre or 
restaurant dress, but for very 
formal evening wear rhine- 
stones are still the most 
satisfactory choice. 


HE three belts illustrated 

are characteristic of three 
of the various types which 
prevail in the new belts of 
the spring season. The first, 
on the left, of soft black 
satin, is intended for wear 
with the more formal blouses. 
The second is a very smart 
Roman-striped knitted sash 
suited to the simple, serge 
frock, or to tub waists and 
skirts later in the season; and 
the vestee of Roman-striped, black moire with its 
tiny pockets is well adapted for wear with the 
jaunty short coated tailored suit of the spring. 

Sashes of Roman-striped silk were’ worn last 
year to a great extent, but will be even more 
in evidence this season owing to the vogue for 
Roman-striped textures of which costumes and 
suits will be made—in the darker tones, of course. 
The vestee shown has dark green and blue stripes, 
lightened by occasional stripes of white. The 
moire has a very high luster. The tiny, little 
pockets are of the plain black, as are the buttons 
in front. Pockets are a noticeable feature of 
vests and of the newer vestees this season, and 
they lend a very pleasing touch, besides being 
in a small measure convenient for a bit of change, 
a tiny handkerchief, or one’s watch, if it is worn 
on a sautoir. This little girdle when worn under 
a coat gives the effect of a true vest. 








2 In Society or ) 
the Home 





or 
dress is delight- 
fully surprising. 
No _ interruption 
whatever of social 
duties. And the 
maximum of com- 
fort at all times for 


Expectant 
Mothers 


Positively only 
maternity garments 
—s skirt 

eing lengthened 
or shortened, and 
waist altered with- 
out ripping, bast- 
ing or cutting. 
Worn before and 
after maternity—a 
stylish garment the 
year round. Pro- 
tected by patents. 

These 


Maternity Skirts 
and Dresses 


in beautiful styles 
and fabrics. Each 


yle at wid ice- 
nse trom" $5 to $20 
Select the 


garment you 
wish — we'll 

















Write for Beautifully 
Style Book illustrated, 
showing exact repro- make it to 
ductions of Fall and your order. 
Winter styles. Wear it ten 
days; if not 
exactly as represented, return it—we’ll 
promptly refund your money. 

Fittings by your Dressmaker are trying 
—avoid them. Send for booklet now— 
you can't produce ordinary garments at 
home at our prices. 


BEYER & WILLIAMS GARMENT CO. 
= Dept. 89, Buffalo, N. Y. a 




















ESTABLISHED 1857 


Andrew Alexander 
New York 


Tr new styles in women’s 
boots for early spring are un- 
usually pleasing this year. Grace- 
ful lines with extreme lightness 
and flexibility produce the effect of 


548 Fifth Avenue 


daintiness so desirable 
with costumes in the new 
mode. Our comprehensive 
assortment offers a wide 
choice in moderately-priced 
boots combining beauty 
and comfort to an excep- 
tional degree, and avail- 
able to the out-of-town 
purchaser through our 
catalog and efficient 
Correspondence 
Department. 
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JULIUS SMOLIN 
Wholesale Only 
718-720 Broadway, N. Y. 
52 Rue d’Hautville, Paris 
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Reduce Your Flesh| 


It can be quickly and easily accomplished. 
For every part of the body we have a 
specially designed article in 


DR. WALTER’S FAMOUS 
Rubber Garments 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
By inducing perspiration these garmen 
cause the safe and speedy reduction of ail 
unnecessary flesh. They cover the ~ . 
body or any part. They are endorsed 
Jeading physicians. 





DR. WALTER’S CORSAGE 
This garment can be worn comfortably 
under ie corset—reduces the bust, hips 
an 
NECK AND CHIN REDUCER, $3. 

Shown in the illustration above. 


in 
This specially treated rubber restores the 
wrinkled and. saggy yogi to a firm 
healthy condition. It not only removes the 
munkiss, but draws out all impurities from 
the skin. The small articles are adjustable 
and eae anyone—no measurements are re- 
quired. 


Dr. Walter’s Chin Reducer, $2 





BUST REDUCER, $5 
Made of Dr. Walter's famous fiesh-reduc- 
ing rubber with coutil back. 
The reducing qualities of this garment are 
remarkable, at the same time it ai gives added 
rt and style. 

Rubber Elastic Bust Reducer, $3 
Made of dainty, white rubber webbing—de- 
lightful support with or without corsets, re- 
ducing the figure from 3 to 4 inches at once. 





DR. WALTER’S SLIP-OVER, $6 
Made of strong rubber elastic webbing 
Worn over the corsets and reduces the 
thighs at the same time increasing com- 
fort to a startling degree. 

Made to your measure, price $6 up 

Perfect fit guaranteed 


Wrinkle yey and Frown Band, $2 


ce Mask, Price $5 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc., 
for the purpose of reducing the flesh any- 
Where desired. Invaluable to those suffer- 
ing from rheumatism. 
Write at once for further particulars. 


DR. JEANNE | WALTER 


Inventor and 
Dept. D, 45 W. 34th Street, New York 
Palleetchie p, Representative: 
MRS. ERER, 1029 Walnut St, 
San Saas ane resentative 
DELE =r CO., 166 Geary St. 
Chicago Representative 
RNHAM, 138 North State St. 

















How to enjoy Switzerland 


Vaio would not enjoy a perfect lunch on the 
veranda of this delightful restaurant at 6925 feet 
above sea level? 
This is only one of the many marvels of mountain 
climbing by railroads in Switzerland. 
It you should desire to secure more detailed information 
about Switzerland, please do not hesitate to make free 
use of our Cfficial Bureau of Information in New York. 
We do not sell tours. Our sole purpose is to 
answer questions and enable you to obtain the 
greatest possible enjoyment in the time at your 
disposal 
Let us send you our Pocket Series No. 24, a special selec- 
tion of illustrated booklets, including 
a tourist map, full particulars of Rail- 
roads, many practical suggestions and 
the famous Hotel Guide of Switzer- 
land. Pocket Series No. 24 enables 
anyone to easily plan a delightful 
holiday in the heart of Europe. 
Free on personal application or by 
mail for 10c postage. 


Official Information 
Bureau of Switzerland 
241 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 




















The 
Vanity Fair 
Shoppers 


will buy for you any 
article editorially 
mentioned or adver- 
tised in Vanity Fair 


For particulars, page 97 




















Martha Washington 


WORK TABLE 
Solid Mahogany 
An Ideal Easter Gift 


3 Spacious Drawers 
with convenient work 
tray in top drawer. 
Two large and roomy 
side work pockets 

SPECIAL $1 5,0 


Send for Catalog D 


Louis Hessler 
630-632 Columbus Ave. New York 
| Tel. 312 Riverside . 

DO NOT OVERLOOK PAGE 8i. ITS COUPON WILL BRING 
VANITY FAIR TO YOU AT A SPECIAL TRY-OUT RATE 
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were immediately flooded with or- 
ders for repainting and refinishing 
motor cars to suit certain color 
schemes. 

In line with this whim is the 
action of one of the makers of 


electric coupés and broughams in having the in- 
teriors of several special cars designed by Paul 
As the elec- 
tric is essentially a woman’s car, it is not unfitting 
that the same taste which creates milady’s gowns 
should be consulted in the fashioning of these 
With specially woven 


Poiret, the French fashion arbiter. 


motor carriages de luxe. 
fabrics which were made abroad 
+ color schemes selected by him, 

. Poiret has devised a variety of 
mt interiors. Some of the 
most striking combinations are 
beige and old rose, taupe and blue, 
and a rare shade of yellow and 
white. The materials used include 
multicolored corduroys, silks and 
satias. The exteriors of the cars 
and the wigs > are, of course, 
in keeping. Gold and silver-plated 
mountings, ivory door handles and 
cut glass lamps are among the de- 
tails. In each of the cars of which 
the interior is designed by the 
French dress designer, an ivory 
plate is to be placed stating that 
fact and bearing the owner’s name. 
Another electric car of great elab- 
oration in design, w hich was a 
feature of this year’s automobile 
show, is reproduced in this num- 
ber. The exterior of the four- 
seated car, in this case, is in dull 
gold as are all the interior trim- 
mings, such as lamps and toilet 
articles, while the upholstery is of 
lavender and gold brocade, and 
the small fittings, such as door 
handles, of mother-of-pearl. The 
effect is more that of a small but 
highly elaborate salon on wheels 
than of a motor vehicle in the 
customary sense. 


be! MOTOR CARS themselves 
tend to be smaller and lighter 
this season than in previous years, 
it is not so with tires. There is a 
distinct tendency to use larger tire 
sizes — oversizes, as they are fre- 
quently called. These not only give, 


In 


the World of Motors 


(Continued from page 56) 


chine. 


in most cases, a larger proportionate mileage, but out, 
they also improve the riding qualities of the ma- 
Rough treads of various kinds are also The 
increasing in number, although for severe weather 
conditions chains are the surest insurance against 
skidding and side slips. 
elty is a detachable tread, or outside portion of 


An interesting tire nov- 





it alone, 
renewed. 

most remarkable endurance test of an 
automobile motor ever made was probably that 
of a fifty horse-power, sleeve 
cently at the testing laboratory of the Automobile 
Club of 


America. 
































The above Palmer-Singer, 1914, model 
shows the infiuence of foreign design 


One of the new light 
four-cylinder cars. It 


in its long lines and pointed radiator is a Stearns-Knight 
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36 bust to 34) 
38 bust to 36. 
40 bust <0 37446. 
42 bust to 39,50 


Constructed of 
woven elastic fal 





afid sc’ 
toured to Nature's model, 
the acme of Style, Comfort and Hygiene. 


Made in all styles for all figures and all ooca- 
sions, with or without shoulder straps. The 
Trade Mark Ovida is a guarantee of style, 
quality and fit. INSIST u upon the Ovida. 


Sold at Leading Stores 
ik YOUR OWN DEALER to order 
approval. 
will realize the very first minute 
it it on that ie, is the most i 
IGURE SHAP and HEALTH 
MAKING G. ever invented. 
Tlusiraied Siyle Book] M — Mailed FREE 


Ovida Company 


15-17 West 38th Street New York 




















Hair Merchants 


YOUR HAIR 





Massaging Hair Dressing 





Ladies’ Hairdressers 


eas !s it losing any of its original love- 


liness ? 

Will its lack of beauty mar your 
pleasure during the busy social 
season now in full swing? 

You will not be at your best. 
though you are naturally beautiful 
and your gown a “dream,” unless 
your coiffure is good. 


OUR WONDERFUL 
‘“‘TRANSFORMATION” 


is the perfection of the natural, 
and you can dress it in any fash- 
ion as you would your own hair. 
It is made of’ superior, soft and 
wavy French hair. 


Call and personally inspect our 
large establishment, which is 
equipped to give excellent service 
in the following departments: 


Hair Dyeing Manicuring 


Scalp Treatment by Specialists 


We also have on display select and individual Parisian novelties in 


hair dressing, Rhinestone 


band combs, pins and barrettes, 


hair ornaments, shell and amber combs and pins. 


CLUZELLE BROTHERS 


12-14 West 37th St. 


NEW YORK 


Near Fifth Avenue 


Tel. 4191-2 Greeley 


Our Correspondence and Mail Order Department is equipped to give prompt 


and satisfactory service. New 


Booklet just out, sent upon request. 

















the outer shoe, which can be eas- 
ily removed. when the: tire is de- 
flated, but forms a unit with it 
under inflation. Mileage is largely 
increased by this arrangement, for 
when the detachable tread is worn 
and not the whole shoe, must be 


-valve engine re- 


The motor, mounted on the 
testing block, was run for 336 
hours continuously with the throt- 
tle wide open, at an average speed 
of 1,117 revolutions per minute, 
showing an average of 38 horse- 
power. This run was equivalent to 
several years’ normal mileage, had 
the motor been in a car, under 
extraordinary conditions of grade, 
speed and load. The fact that such 
a herculean task could be set for 
a motor in the space of two weeks 
is evidence of the high state of 
development to which the modern 
gas engine has attained. ‘lhe long- 
est previous endurance run re- 
corded was one of 200 hours, with 
a poppet valve motor, made in the 
same laboratory last year. In 
neither of the tests was the motor 
obliged to stop at the expiration 
of the respective periods. Periods 
of 200 and 336 hours respectively 
were simply arbitrarily selected be- 
forehand, and the motors stopped 
at the completion of those runs. 


EW JERSEY setms to have 

been the first state to consider 
the newest form of motor vehicle 
—the cyclecar—from a standpoint 
of practical use in municipalities. 
The maker of one cyclecar has re- 
ceived inquiries from the Newark 
police, the Essex County Park 
Commissioners and several town- 
ship committees, asking for prices 
and the probable date of delivery. 
As the price of these cyclecars is 
approximately that of motorcycles, 
it may be that many of these little 
vehicles will be chosen for police 
work and for similar duties. 
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NOVELTIES FROM PARIS 


17-19 West 45th Street 
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VANITY HAIR 


will shop for you 


T THIS season when there is so much to buy—when you have 

a Spring wardrobe to consider, and all sorts of things to get 

for the country —when, if you are going abroad, there are so 
many indispensables, from trunks to travelling clocks, to be secured— 
remember the Vanity Fair Shoppers! Vanity Fair will buy anything 
you desire. Look through its pages and you will know what the very 
best of the New York shops are offering. Read the eight sug- 
gestions on this page; read, too, this little letter from a woman 
who asked us to buy some furs shown in the November number: 


“I have received to-day, through your excellent shopping service, 
my fur, and find it most satisfactory in every way. Thank you 
very much. I think it is an excellent idea to have this service, as 
it makes things so easy for one who lives far away froma city. I 
would hate to have a month go by without having Vanity Fair— 
we think it is one of the best magazines published.” 


For your convenience 


I We shall be glad to buy any article, from a rare ¥ Unless small enough to be mailed, goods will 
¢ antique all the way down the scale of inex- ¢ be sent express collect. When ordering small 
pensiveness to a hairpin. When ordering anything articles, please enclose approximate postage; the 
that has appeared in Vanity Fair, please give both extra stamps, if any, wiil be returned. 

the date of issue and the number of the page. 


water ‘s 
II Enclose cheque or money order to cover the VL Nothing will be sent C. O. D. Please do 

© cost of the articles desired. If you don’t not request it. To avoid bookkeeping ex- 
know the exact cost, send the approximate amount; pense, we will not open charge accounts; to do so 
the balance, if any remains after purchase, will be would necessitate making a charge for our services. 
returned. 


VII When ordering garments, masculine or 
III In case your remittance is inadequate, we ¢ feminine, be sure to state size and to give 

¢ will notify you; articles cannot be sent until a full idea of your preferences as to material, style, 
full payment has been made. color, etc. 


IV When writing for information, LE) SBR ‘o V III Unless special arrangement 
* please enclose a stamped and : Seman is ¢ is made when ordering, ar- 


ticles will b ith tl ivi 
self-addressed envelope for reply. oF nade t with the privilege 
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of his way he followed his first play with dramas 
of varying value, his most distinctive Pieces being 
“The Young Mrs. Winthrop” (1882), “The Hen- 
rietta” (1887), served to us this year in up-to-date 
form, and “Shenandoah” (1889), one of our first 
war dramas. These were interspersed with vari- 
ous failures, but in all of them Mr. Howard dis- 
played an apt hand, and they brought him a sub- 
stantial fortune. 


AMES A. HERNE had bitter experiences be- 
fore his plays began to make him money. “Shore 
Acres” (1892), his most pronounced success, is 
the play least representative of his fine technique 
and his advanced realism. “Margaret Fleming” 
(1890) and “Griffith Davenport” (1899) were 
more artistic successes than popular dramas, and 
it was a concession made to public demand when 
he wrote “Shore Acres” and followed it with 
“Sag Harbor” (1899). He began playwriting late 
in life—after he had gained reputation as an 
actor. His success in this direction was the least 
claim Herne had to distinction. Unfortunately, 
the only copies of “Margaret Fleming” and “Grif- 
fith Davenport” in existence were burned during 
a fire which totally destroyed his country home. 
Take the case of Clyde Fitch. Instant fame 
came to him in goodly measure with the produc- 
tion of his first play, “Beau Brummel” (1890). 
Bui having sold his rights to that bric-a-brac 
drama for a mere song, he had to wait some years 
before another success:came to him, even though 
he was producing all the time. He was very un- 
even in his work, but there was always something 
of Clyde Fitch about it, and considering the num- 
ber of his plays, the proportion of successes was 
astounding. Take ‘ ‘Nathan Hale” (1898), “Bar- 
bara Frietchie” (1869), “The Girl with the Green 
(1902), and, most distinctive of all, “The 
(1gco). Truly, Fitch was an adept at 
hitting the bull’s-eye. Probzbly no American 
dramatist could get quite as many plays accepted 
as he. Managers seer-ed to fall over themselves 
making contracts with him, and the saying used 
to be: “If you don’t want to accept Fitch’s play 
on the spot, refuse to have him read it to you.” He 
was a wonderful interpreter of his own plays. 
Look into his early career, however, and the 
young playwright spent lonz months of famine 
and distress, during which time ke piled his trunk 
with manuscripts no one would take. And most 
of the plays that fail after the first success are 
those the successful dramatist finds in his trunk. 


UGUSTUS THOMAS, after a mild little suc- 
cess with “Editha’s Burglar” in 1887, a dram- 


Successful 
American Playwrights 


(Continued from page 31) 


atization at that, waited several years before “Ala- 
bama” (1891) brought him into prominence, and 
between that time and the production of “Arizona” 
(1900) there were many failures. Then there 
came an unequal period of farce, with ° ‘The Earl 
of Pawtucket” (1903) as the high- -water mark, 
and again a long slump in the market of pros- 
perity ; then mental suggestion came to his rescue 
in “The Witching Hour” (1908). His target prac- 
tise has been long and varied, and sometimes he 
has gone so wide the mark that we have thought 
his dramatic eyesight hopelessly impaired. But 
his claim to a position among successful drama- 
tists cannot be disputed. 

David Belasco won his first individual success 
with “May Blossom” in 1884. But he had been 
experimenting with other dramas for many a day 
before that, and in the capacity of stage manager 
for the Madison Square Theatre, had helped to 
put into shape many plays by others. Bronson 
Howard often spoke of what Belasco did toward 
helping “The Young Mrs. Winthrop” to success. 
It was during these days at the little Twenty- 
fourth Street playhouse—now a thing of the 
past—that he and Henry C. DeMille became 
associated. Together these two went over to the 
Lyceum Theatre on Fourth Avenue, and there 
collaborated in a series of plays that practically 
made the history of the Lyceum at that time. 
There was “Lord Chumley” (1888), with an ec- 
centric role for Sothern, and, in rapid succession, 
there were “The Wife” (1887), ‘The Charity 
Ball” (1889) and “Men and Women” (1890). 
Sothern, then at the outset of his career, took 
from an old trunk a manuscript which he handed 
to Belasco; the result was the rehabilitation of 
“The Highest Bidder.” 

So the story went — the beginning of that wiz- 
ardry which later brought Mr. Belasco to greater 


distinction. “The Heart of Maryland” (1895), 
“Du Barry” (1900), “The Girl of the Golden 
West” (1905), and “The Return of Peter Grimm” 


(1912) represent his quick-firing record. And 
there are the younger playwrights who owe him 
a debt of gratitude. It was he who launched 
John Luther Long in a series of dramas beginning 
with “Madame Butterfly” (1900); Tully in “The 
Rose of the Rancho” (1906), and others. It was 





VANITY FAIR 


he who had the bravery of his convictions in pre. 
senting Walter's realistic “The Easiest Way” 
(1909). His name has been associated with some 
Si the greatest successes in the history of the 
American stage. 


C ARLES KLEIN had a weary road to travel 
before he. received a commission from Be. 
lasco to “write “The Music Master” for David 
Warfield. There are few people who remember 
that. he wrote-the libretto for Sousa’s “El Capi. 
tan.” Ask Klein himself about those days, and 
he will tell you that some of the best dramati¢ 
work he ever did was at that time turned down 
by the managers. Then on the top wave of public 
interest in business condition, Klein wrote “The 
Lion and the Mouse,” and he was hailed as the 
AMERICAN DRAMATIST in capital letters, 
This play, with “The Third Degree,” made him a 
fortune — so large, indeed, that Mr. Klein can af- 
ford to snap his fingers at the failures which he 
has made from time to time. I shall never forget 
his début as a dramatist. It took place at the Har- 
lem Opera House, which Oscar Hammerstein had 
just built. The play was called “By Proxy.” AllT 
can remember about that drama was that Edward 
Emery had the leading juvenile role, and that 
there was a red prayer book very much involved 
in the plot. But I do remember Klein’s fright. 
ened little speech before the curtain. How many 
timid speeches of the same kind I have heard 
since then! 

One of the most distinctive adepts at hitting 
the bull’s-eye is William Gillette! Sometimes the 
unsteadiness of his hand as a playwright has been 
overcome by the fascinating manner of his acting, 
He has had his failures; he has depended upon 
other sources for his plots. But whatever he has 
done has shown technical understanding and the 
ability to tell an entertaining story. ‘Held by the 
Enemy” (1886), “Too Much Johnson” (1894), 
and “Secret Service” (1896) would alone be suf- 
ficient to establish the permanency of his position 
in the history of American drama. 


UCH are the men who have really won their 

spurs on the stage, who have really been given 
public favor more than once. There are others 
whose plays are for the few, who make special ap- 
peal. These men are thoughtful, and we may expect 
something from them. But our test here is whether 
they are quick at hitting the mark. There are 
bull’s-eyes and bull’s-eyes, you say? Yes. But 
there is an unmistakable ring to the theatrical 
bull’s-eye, and you can hear it for a hundred 
nights or more. 
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Individuality in Footwear 
Style - Quality - Comfort 
ISTINCTIVE footwear | 
for women of taste 
and discrimination. 


Smart shoes made to your order 
to harmonize with your Spring 
apparel. 


Write for Catalogue D showing over 
50 exclusive and attractive models. 


E. HAYES 


Ladies’ Custom Shoes 
9-11 West 29th St. New York 


| 
| No. 56 
“* Wellesley” 








Two Buckle Hayes pat- 





V or Cuban heels, any height. 











and good judgment. 
and scientific. 


At stores or sample pair on receipt of 25c. 


“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness” 





The well - dressed woman blesses and benefits 
herse/{/—and the world—for she adds to ils joys. 


Naiad Dress Shields 


add the final assurance of cleanliness and sweetness. 
They are a necessity to the woman of delicacy, refinement 
Naiad Dress Shields are hygienic 
They are absolutely free from rubber 
with its unpleasant odor. They can be quickly sterilized 
by immersing in boiling water for a few seconds only. 
The only shield as good the day it is bought as the day 
it is made. 


Made in all sizes to fit every requirement of Woman’s Dress. 


Every pair guaranteed. 


The C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs., 101 Franklin St., New York 














Frocks for 
The Dansants 


Gowns & Waists for Spring 
at Reasonable Prices 


Mme. OATES 


153 West 57th St., New York 




















Lace Ozford. Edward | 
ent June 25, 4 Made in any leather or 
colors. Louis X | 
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Is Your Figure 


What It Should Be? 


Do you realize that nature intended all 
women to be symmetrical? That she is 
not, is due entirely to conditions which 
can and should be remedied. 

Through many years of exhaustive 
study and practical experience, I have 
perfected a system which will not only 
perfect the figure, but improve the health 
and general condition as well. 

Take my own case for example — it 
speaks volumes. In childhood, I was 
puny and deformed. By my own drug- 
less methods I have overcome all weak- 
nesses. Millions of people throughout 
the world have seen in me a living dem- 
onstration of my unique system of health 
culture and body-building. Thousands 
of women in all parts of the world have 
profited by my experience. They have, 
through my system, improved their 
health and figures. 

There is no great secret about my sys- 
tem—it is simply a proper practice of the 
hygienic principles of health adapted to 
suit the individual requirements of my 
pupils. 

If your health is below par and your 
figure is not what it should be, I can 
surely be of service to you. : 

My latest book, “The Body Beauti- 
ful,” should be read by every woman— 
I will send it to you free. It explodes 
the fallacy that lack of beauty or health 

cannot be avoided. In it I ex- 
9 plain how every woman can be 

VIGOROUS, HEALTHY and 
ATTRACTIVE. 


My Guarantee 

With my free book, “The Body 
Beautiful,” which is fully illus- 
trated with photographs of myself 
explaining my system, I give full 
particulars of my Guarantee Trial 
Plan, whereby you can test the 
value of my instruction without 
risking a single penny. 


Send two-cent stamp for “The Body 
Beautiful’ and Trial Plan to-day 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 
Suite 111D 


12 West 31st Street 
New York 
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effects. 






















of the Prettiest 


for spring and summer wear 
are of “Shower-Proof” 

Foulards. These Foulards 
make up into quite the most 
attractive frocks, not a bit 
loud, but simply smart and 4 
good-looking—dress- 
es that any woman 
may well be proud to 
wear while calling, at 
the theatre, garden 
party or reception, 
for shopping, driv- 
ing, or traveling. 
The colors and de- 
signs of this season's 


“Sholwer-Proof” 
ds 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Foular. 


offer all of the newest 
From the hun- 
dreds of designs a woman 
can pick out just the 
color effect she is looking 
for and know, too, that 
the silk itself is pure dye 
and will not show water 
or dust spots, And, best 
of all, ‘“Shower-Proof” 


Foulards are 


HEN 
“Sirxs” 


Cheney Silks are of superior quality, and include practically 
every kind of goods made of silk—whether for dresses, millinery, 
decoration, or upholster , the haberdasher or manufacturer, 
man or woman. 


4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 


SS 
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Ask for them by name at your dealer’s. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 






































Phone Bryant 4705 


E make a specialty of 
designing individual 
gowns and waists for ladies. 
A special department is devoted to 


the designing of frocks, suits and 
coats for young girls and children. 


Our Spring models are now ready. 


56 West 46th Street New York 
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The Secret 
of Beauty 


FREE 


A Master pieceinColor 


by C. Allen Gilbert 
the wellknown artist 


We will be glad to send to all 
users of GOURAUD’S ORI- 
ENTAL CREAM, a copy of 
Mr. Gilbert’s beautiful paint- 
ing, entitled “The Secret of 
Beauty,” in panel form, 11x22 
inches. It is a splendid repro- 
duction, on highly coated pa- 
per, of one of the girl’s figures 
Mr. Gilbert is noted for, and 
is not marred by any printed 
matter which would prevent 
framing. Send 10c in stamps 
to cover wrapping and post- 
age. We are confident you will 
be highly pleased with the pic- 
ture and calendar and find it a 
valued addition to your library 
or den. 


GOURAUD’S 


Oriental 


Cream 


The Ideal, Non-Greasy 


Toilet Preparation 


Will render that youthful ap- 
pearance free from skin blem- 
ishes, giving that clear, soft, 
pearly white complexion so 
much desired by a particular 
woman, 

For nearly three-quarters of a 
century this preparation has 
been in actual use by the most 
fashionable women—the surest 
test of its perfection. 


Price $1.50 Per Bottle 
At Druggists and Department 


Stores or direct on receipt of 
price. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS & SON 
37 Great Jones St. New York City 


Ten cents in stamps will bring 
you a book of Gouraud’s Orien 
Beauty Leaves, a dainty little 
booklet of perfumed powder 
leaves to carry in the purse. 
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A “Princess of India” parasol of gray 

Dresden silk, delicately flowered, offers a 

background effective for gray hair. The 
stick is white or black enamel 


This sunshade of formal stripes, shaded 
in tone and graduated in size, of black 
and white or of the color of the costume 
and white, creates an extremely striking 
effect; the stick is of ebony 


NEW SHADES 
UNDER THE SUN 


straw with a velvet bow and ornamental 
pins of rhinestones and jet, makes a turban be- 
coming either to the young or to the mature 
Parasols from Rose Brothers, hat from Rawak 





VANITY FAIR 


Taupe taffeta and a shaded taupe stick are 

used for an umbrella of absolute severity, 

suitably designed for protection alike 
against either sun or storm 


Chiffon strewn with rosebuds softens the 
white silk to which it is shirred under 
lace, and affords a dainty frame for fair 
hair and coloring. The handle is simply 
fashioned of white enameled wood 














F100— 
de chine in 
pink, set. over 
oeer lace having the long sleeves fin- 
ished with double net_ frill. 
ing collar cf net and jong. silk cord 
panes from neck with h 


F106—Gown of sheer 
all over front and 
aE medallion with broad ribbon drawn through 
ni 








shaped, 
able for 


Maurice price 


sertion, about 
Blouse with a vestee of crepe Maurice price 
white, maize or pale 


under-blouse of all 
Stand- 


eavy silk 
Maurice price $3.25 





nainsook, prettily trimmed, 
back of fine valenciennes lace; 


five shi 
Maurice price $3.50 











Fl0l—Baby Irish 
medallion, _ pear 
lattice work 
roses in relief, suit- 
infants’ 
wear and waists, 

18 o. 8lF—Baby 





No, 8 F—Real paby —_ in- 





MAURICE 


398 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


SELECTION from the Maurice 
stock—such as you might make in 
visit to our Fifth 
Notice that prices con- 


Opposite Tiffany’s 


A 


Avenue shop. 






82F—Baby 


% inch = 


No, 88F—Real 
Baby Irish 
square medallion ¢ 
with fine picot r 
edging. Maurice 
price 10 





No. 86F—Irish 
crochet _ buckle, 


oval shape, 
about 2 inches 
long. Maurice 
price 15 


half an hour’s 


Irish picot, 


Irish _ beading, 
Maurice price, 


about % 
1b 




























tinue to average one-half of what you 
will be asked to pay elsewhere. 


Maurice price 







inch wide. 





-+)!} 


F104 — Princess 
combination of 
sheer ae 
with rows 

fisheye valenck: 
ennes inserting, 
set in shadow 
me medallions, 


Maurice price 
$2. 


sertion, 
Maurice price 


wear 


Maurice price  .15 





No. uF —Heavy Rose Baby Trish 
inches wide. 


about 1% 


No. 85F—Square 
Irish medallion 
of Rose design. 
Maurice price .05 





No. 87F—Irish \ # 
buckle. | > 
about 1% inches ; & \ 
sepmee 4 \ 


crochet 


long. 
price 





F102—Three cornered 
Italian ed. 
_ with heavy de- 


er '80F-For infants’ 





filet: medal- 


and waists. 





in- 


-7 ¥105—Blouse of fine voile, pretty em- 
broidered designs on front and col- 
lar; long drop shoulder and turned 
up cuffs, collar edged with real baby 
Irish — edging, crochet bateans 
fasten fron 

Maurice price $2.95 





F103—Gown_of fine nainsook, square neck, wide 
real baby Irish edgirg; sleeves trimmed same; 
front of gown with fine pin tucks. 

Maurice price $2.75 
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cette ‘The Foundation of a Satis- 
iS factory Gown is a Custom- 
Made Union Suit 


LOGICO 


Made-to- Measure 
KRNET:-. UNIGN.ASEEES 



















For the woman who really cares as 

much for the details as for the principal 

parts of her wardrobe, there is male a 

special kind of union suit of such per- 

fect fit it is forgotten the instant it is 
put on. 


This is the “LOGICO” made-to- 
measure knit union suit—of the best 
materials—and produced to special 
order only. 


“Logico” knit union suits, made to 
individual measurement, may be 
had in lisle or silk, in knee or 
ankle length, with or without 
shoulder straps, in fact, any de- 
sired shape. Prices rang- 
ing from $1.25 to $5.00. 


Send for Logico Style Booklet No. 5. 
This little booklet will give you many 
valuable suggestions regarding underwear. 


H. L. NELKE & CO. 
Nelke Building, 10th and Norris Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Tobey Service in Interior 
Decorations and Furniture 


—is of a high order of merit; is Ziven by a staff of 
skilled artists and practical decorators of ability, 
supported by our entire organization. 


Hundreds of the country’s most beautiful homes 
are among the examples of our work. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 
Fifth Avenue at Fifty-third Street, New York 
Wabash Avenue and Washington Street, Chicago 

















Sith Avenue 
Now York 




















Present 


Monday, March 
2, 1914, and the 


following days 
PARIS MODIEIL 


Gowns 


Tailored 
Frocks 


lnlats 


Parasols 
Etc. 


Fifth Avenue at 52nd Street 
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wearing the hair, and the fact 
that nowadays all fashionable 
Frenchmen shave, tends 
towards the gradual elimina- 
tion of distinct types. The 
world is becoming too uniform. 


HE tailored suits take on 

infinite variety. One gets 
many pleasant surprises be- 
cause, while the general lines 
appear much the same, in real- 
ity no two suits are alike ex- 
cept, perhaps, in material. One 
notes the large soutache 
trimmed, pocketed coat of the French guardsmen 
with its full-fluted basque, and large buttons, 
worn over a skirt so tight as to resemble trousers 
when seen from the side; or again the loose sack 
coat with fly-away sides; the Russian blouse with 
the wide band of fur at the hem to make it stand 
out from its skirt; the loose peasant’s coat called 
the “caraco” opening over a little fancy waist- 
coat—fashion knows no rules—and even in some 
cases a jacket that looks for all the world like a 
clown’s, and amidst all these the bolero, which it 
is whispered will hold first place in spring styles. 


LMOST all the sleeves in the new coats, as 

well as those of the afternoon dresses, are 
short and have little cuffs of plain white muslin 
or batiste, or of colored satin. A new whim of 
the mode is to have the stockings match these 
cuffs. When the cuffs are white, however, the 
stockings are of a pale, beige shade. W hy, one 
does not know. At a dinner given a short time 
ago Alys Lorraine wore a black taffeta gown with 
a tunic upon which were sewn gold roses in re- 
lief and with short sleeves of gold lace; her 
stockings were black with several gold roses at 
the instep, graduating in size as they wandered 
from the slipper upwards. 

The great vogue which furs of all kinds have 
enjoyed this winter is being carried over into the 
spring toilettes. Ermine is almost exclusively con- 
fined to the realms of evening wear; however, 
now and then, it borders a tulle tunic on a day 
frock. There are, of course, many long ermine 
wraps. These are lined with a supple satin to 
match the dress, and as these linings are detach- 
able—being fastened in by pressure buttons—one 
can have a great many of them. Old brocades 
are frequently used for this purpose, and veiled 
in two thicknesses of tulle mingling the shades 
in the brocade, which produces a lovely, opalescent 
effect. A much more extravagant fashion is that 


The Scene Shifts to Monte 


(Continued from page 65) 





of lining semi-long coats or mantelets throughout 
with the soft fronds of ostrich plumes sewn on in 


rows or arranged in circles or squares. The wraps 
lined in this way are made of soft, brocaded satin 
or moire—anything silky, in fact, having a woven 
pattern. Here a note of warning should be 
sounded. None but the very young and slender 
should attempt this style, and, even then, it should 
always be worn over a simple taffeta dress, so 
that the wearer when she quits it will look like a 
slender fairy throwing off a disguise. Indeed, 
the same restriction applies to most of these short 
wraps. They have too negligee an appearance to 
be worn with impunity by the woman past forty 
who has acquired a superfluity of the object of 
Hamlet’s repugnance. 

During the whole of the winter black has con- 
tinued its hold upon public fancy, and in every 
smart daytime assembly a very great part of the 
women were thus gowned—either in black taffeta 
or satin trimmed with black tulle. Sometimes 
white was intermingled, and sometimes the entire 
toilette was black. In defiance of fashion’s rules, 
many smart women seem bent upon making them- 
selves as inconspicuous as possible in their walks 
abroad. 


HE more we hear about oriental colors and 

crude shades the less we see of them — in the 
daytime. But at night, when amongst her own 
set, and in her own environment, the woman of 
fashion allows her imagination and that of her 
dressmaker to run riot. Evening gowns and even- 
ing wraps run the whole gamut of the colors of 
the rainbow, and no gown is made of one shade 
alone. Beautiful symphonies of color and artistic 
blendings are the order of the day, or better said, 
of the evening. Wraps especially show this com- 
bining of color to a marked degree. Not only is 
the fabric usually some beautiful, many-colored 
brocade or velvet, but the lining, which i is of some 


shade that will either match or 
harmonize with the dress to be 


worn beneath it, is veiled in 
not one but several superposed 
thicknesses of thin silk chiffon 
of different shades that give 
forth beautiful, unexpected 
nuances. There is a decided 
tendency towards the Louis 
XVI style, and this appears 
not only in evening gowns, but 
in afternoon frocks as well, 
Mme. d’Annunzio, the wife of 
the famous Italian poet, who 
has of recent years made 
France his home, caused quite a sensation one 
afternoon when she appeared in a stunning after- 
noon suit to take tea at Ciro’s. The skirt was as 
plain as the skirt of a riding habit. The coat was 
a Louis XVI model, full basque, lace ruffles, all 
complete, but of red cloth instead of the tra- 
ditional brocade. On her pretty curly hair was 
posed a three-cornered hat, and her shoes were 
decorated with paste buckles. T he toilette was so 
much admired that it would surprise nobody if it 
were copied broadcast during the season down 
here. A distinct desire for change in styles is 
evinced, yet no one dares to cause a ripple upon 
the smooth surface of the existing state of things, 
A period of stagnation exists for the moment as 
far as lines in general are concerned, and even 
the heads of the big houses seem loath to make 
anything but the tight skirt with the tunic, double 
or single or triple; or a skirt with frills above 
the knees that, after all, give much the appearance 
of the tunic. Variety is to be seen only in the 
line of the tunic or in the details of the costume. 


~ THE matter of tunics, Poiret has triumphed 
over all the rest of the, creators this season. 
Will he do so next season? Will he impose the 
trousers for women? —this is what everyone is 
asking. If he does he will indeed have achieved a 
triumph of patience. For he has publicly testified 
that he had never wavered in his loyalty to the 
trousers skirt. Poiret cannot be ignored, as he 
has proved over and over again. If he had not 
gowned the actresses in “Le Minaret” in Persian 
tunics, society would probably have worn quite a 
different aspect this winter. And just as impor- 
tant as “Le Minaret” was—theatrically speaking— 
is “Le Tango,” by Richepin, now. drawing hun- 
dreds to the théatre de l’Athénée in Paris. And, 
here again, the artists have been gowned by 
Poiret —this time in trousers, which he has re- 
christened tango frocks. 























every woman 


Regardless of Nature’s Heritage 


you can have a healthy complexion glowing through, an unmarred, lineless skin, 
These—the very spiritual elements 
of beauty—are attainable through Mrs. Adair’s processes. 


Wrinkled Skin and Shallow Depths 


are proofs that your tissues and muscles need firming and strengthening to hold 
roper roundness to the surface. 
Adair’s famous Eastern Muscle ae ing Oil, $s, 
“JUNO” 
gradually and surely feed the tissues of the neck and bust and make them firm 


with eyes that sparkle with the fire of health. 


them in place and give the 
skin Mrs. 
and hollows will fill 


out smoothly. GANESH 


and larger. 


Redness, Roughness and Blotches Disappear 


GANESH E teen BALM 


simply by using the following original preparations: 
CREAM ($3, $1.50, 75c) will cleanse and fee 
SKIN TONIC 

puffiness under eyes, and whiten all red or inflamed 


and make them curved. 


For Flabby Chins or Furrowed Brows 


Adair’s Chin Strap, as illustrated ($5, $6.50), during dong § hours of sleep, 
Lines on t 
eradicated by using the Forehead Strap ($4, $5) in hours of relaxation. 


Treatments Where here and As You Please 


If you desire to treat ponemere-y at home, the above preparations (and many others 
described in a free brochure) will be mailed on receipt of price. 
Adair’s exclusive Salon is at your disposal any time. 
Salon Treatments are $2.50 each, or lower prices for a series of treatments. 


use Mrs. 
and the tissues gradually become of normal size. 


personal treatments, Mrs. 


557 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 


LONDON, 92 New bond Street, W. 





The Spirit of 
Attractiveness 
In Every Face! 


That is the dominant desire of 
—young or old. 


d the skin; GAN 
($s, $2, 75c) will sen enlarged pores, destro: 
parts; 

AND EYEBROW TONIC OINTMENT ($1) will darken and lengthen the hairs 


PARIS, 5 rue Cambon 





CORS 


By rubbing into the 
$2.50, $1, all lines 
($2.25, $1.25) will 


SH DIABLE 
oe adlly remove 
ANESH EYELASH 


e forehead will be 





If you wish 


TELEPHONE 2839 
MURRAY HILL 








NE ape ST 

















MADAME GARDNER, Mgr. 
26 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 


The uncorseted effect is 
still in demand by the 
woman of fashion. 
the styles in corsets are 
changing a little. 
are two good examples 
of the new styles. 


—a rubber slip-on—of 


Our goods are universally admitted to be of superior style, fit, finish 


Nuform Booklet mailed on request. 


ET COM PANY 


But 


Here 


The corset on the left 


light weight, costs 
$10 up. 


The right-hand Model 
Maude is $8 up. 
Slightly boned. 





and workmanship. 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 


” 





THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


At High Class Shops. 





Easy, graceful figure lines— poise 
and dignity—this is what distinguishes 
the wearer of Redfern Corsets in 
any group of fashionable women. 


here are the natural figure models for extreme fashions — 
topless, boneless, curved front styles that portray the classic 
lines of nature—dancing corsets you might call them, but 
their comfort is appreciated on all occasions. Then there 
are models more heavily boned for other types of figures. 


Redfern Corsets are the Standard of 
Corset Fashion, and every model fits 
with a sense of comfort that is delightful. 


Beautiful fabrics, delicate, harmonious 
trimmings and perfect finish throughout 
give every Redfern an appearance that 
charms the eye. Appearance, however, 
is a minor consideration in the selection 
of your corset-—comfort and style are 
paramount, and Redfern Models 
are the last note in Parisian ideas 
designed to comfortably corset the 
best dressed women of America. 


From Three to Fifteen Dollars 














N addition to its mission as an entertainer, do 
you realize that Vanity Fair has great 
practical value ? 


For example: You want to buy something— 
anything under the sun! If it can be had in 
New York, the Vanity Fair Shoppers will get 
it for you, and there is no charge for their 
services. You pay only the cost of what you 
want, plus the express or mail charges. “Tum 
to page 97 for full particulars. 


VANITY FAIR, 449 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ARE YOU MAKING THE MOST OF VANITY FAIR? 


A dress problem arises. Probably the fashion 
section, “ What They Wear in Vanity Fair,” 
will settle it. If not, a letter of inquiry will be 
promptly and authoritatively answered. 


Letters about automobiles, dogs, or men’s 
clothes will also be punctually replied to. Do 
not regard Vanity Fair as merely a picture 
book. Use it. A\ll the information required 
to edit it is at your service; do not hesitate to 
write us whenever the occasion arises. 
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PAT2ALRN £2 VICE 


Presenting on These Two Pages Twelve Models that 
Combine Smartness with Practicality, and that Have 








No. 2384-2385-C. _ Semi-tailored suit No. 2410-2411-C, 


An extraordinarily 


Been Enthusiastically Received by the Readers of Vogue 





No. 2398-2399-C. This afternoon gown 


showing kimono waist section, joined at popular design, showing tunic, which ts ts suitable for figured moire or velvet. 
belt to a deep skirt section. Coat is wired at lower edge, veiling a draped The skirt is a particularly smart one- 
completed by a surplice vest. charmeuse underskirt of any color. piece draped model. 


MONG Vogue’s regular stock patterns 
—twelve excellent examples are shown 
here—you will find a practical, original 
design for every gown, tailor suit and negli- 
gee you will need this Spring. 


The models chosen by Vogue for reproduc- 
tion in pattern form are always those which 
can be relied upon to hold their style. The 
freak and the fad are sedulously avoided. 
Thus, while it would be both easy and 
amusing to include in Vogue’s collection 
those bizarre designs that are little more 
than mete tours-de-force of the leading de- 
signers, Vogue, on the other hand, takes 
care to eschew all such impracticalities. 


With one of these Vogue Patterns to guide 
her, any little dressmaker or seamstress can 
produce a costume that has Paris written 
large upon it. In this connection, it is in- 
teresting to note that all the designs shown 
here have been immensely popular this sea- 
son among Vogue’s readers; they are not 
simply Paris gowns, but Paris gowns that 
are appealing strongly to cultivated Ameri- 
can taste. 


Vogue’s regular stock patterns are priced 
uniformly at so cents for either waist or 
skirt, and $1 for the complete costume. 
Address all orders and inquiries to: 


Vogue Pattern Service, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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The SHOPS of VANITY FAIR 
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No. 2362-2363-C. Gown show- 

ing kimono waist with two- 

piece skirt completed by three- 
piece peplum, 





dinner or 


No. 2465-2466-C. +l 


injurmal evening gown, which 
may be made of charmeuse or 
of crepe. 


Vogue Pattern 





No. 2406-2407-C. Dancing frock 
with the new flounce skirt and 
very simple kimono waist. 


No, 2404-2405-C. Model suit- 
cble for afternoon or dinner 
wear, with draped tunic skirt. 


No. 2356-2357-C. Semi-tailored 
dress. Suitable for wool ma- 
terial. 





No. 2460-C. 


The ‘David Cop- 
perfield’’ model, very simple 
and effective for little boys. 


No. 2459-C. Another suit for 
little boys, consisting of a 
double-breasted kimono blouse 
and_ knee-length trousers. 
Price 50 cents, complete. 


Sizes 2 to 8 years. Blouse 
and trousers, 50 cents. 


LL patterns on this page, except the two boys’ 

suits, are priced at 50 cents for waist or skirt, 
and $1 for complete costume. The boys’ patterns 
cost 50 cents each, complete, in sizes 2 to 8 years. 
All the other patterns are made in sizes 34 to 40; an 
estimate of the required materials is supplied with 
each, and Vogue will buy them for you if desired. 


Service, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 





No. 2400-2401-C. This after- 
noon gown shows a draped skirt 
with the lifted effect in front. 





No. 2456-2457-C. Evening gown 

which may be made of charmeuse 

and lace, with upper bodice of 
chiffon or tulle, 
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What Is The Matter With 


That Bird? 


Nothing very much. He has only been reading 
in this page that LIFE is about to issue a Proper 
Number. This is enough to make anyone weep, 
considering everything. Besides, he is a blue 
bird. He would be melancholy anyway. That 
is his nature. You cannot change some folks’ 
nature. If a man won’t send in $1 for a three 
months’ subscription to LIFE, you cannot make 
him do it. We never try 


The Proper Number 


will be on sale all over the United States 
on Tuesday March 3, at High Noon. It 
will contain nothing that is not em- 
inently Proper. Something practically 
unheard of. Edition 400,000. Price 


10 cents. 
a little later by a 
Humorous 


Only one of its kind. 





To be followed 
genuine 
Number. 
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Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 


scription renewed at this rate. 
LIFE, 25 West 31, New York 
$5.00. 
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(Canadian, $5.52, Foreign, $6.04.) 















































The Joy of Living 
Known Best By Women Who Wear 


Correct and Comfortable Corsets 














OMEN who wear correct cor- 

sets know the full joy of living, 

for the right corset gives perfect 
poise and conforms to the normal out- 
lines of the body. Then too, when 
gowns are fitted over such corsets, they 
will retain all the loveliness of the nat- 
ural form. And, after all, good health 
will prove a big asset when the “‘fash- 
ionable lines’” have come and gone and 
come again. 


The corset of today should express 
the highest perfection of construction 
and material, not “High Art’’ freakish- 
ness that cannot be put to practical 
service. There is only one correct basis 
for corset construction—the true physio- 
logical type which corrects abnormali- 
ties of form and aids in the development 
of physical perfection by promoting the 
proper functioning of every organ of 


the body. 


The ideal material from which to construct such corsets is 
one that is pliable and yet will hold its original shape; that is 
comfortable to wear and at the same time give satisfactory 
Such a fabric is “GOODWINETTE,” a material 
of silk-like richness, having the desirable softness of the Tricot 
weaves and yet not stretching or pulling out of shape. 


The creation of this material is the most interesting item in 
the progress of corset making today, and after thoroughly 
testing the fitting qualities and the durability we may say that 
“GOODWINETTE” 
women who desire corsets that will give proper support to the 
body and yet be luxuriously comfortable; while slender women 
and those who have never used corsets may know the supreme 
enjoyment of being unconscious of wearing corsets. 


models may be safely worn by stout 


Every reader of Vogue is invited to send for “Corsets, 
” pronounced by all critics the most interesting 
and unique writing upon corsets ever published. It is a forty- 
eight page book, containing over fifty illustrations from photo- 
graphic and chart studies, showing the physiological effects of 
right and wrong corseting, which prove beyond a doubt that 
scientific lines are also the most approved lines of dress. The 
author of this book will gladly give the benefit of her experience 
in the solution of individual corset difficulties to those who wish 


Also, samples, measurement blanks, and photographic ilius- 
trations of the new models sent without obligation to those who 
desire to know what comfort and beauty may be found in 
corsets that are physiologically correct. 


373 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


BOSTON, 687 Boylston Street 
7 E. Madison Street KANSAS CITY, 406 Waldheim Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, 602 Title Grnt. Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, 330 Sutter Street 


PHILADELPHIA, 1115 Walnut Street 




























































- The Beautifying 
Arden Preparations 


@ Every one is a full-blown flower of perfec- 
tion; a proved and acknowledged triumph in 
scientific skin treatment; so positively and im- 
mediately improving that a single treatment 
shows a decided and gratifying change. Here 
are described a few of the fundamental prep- 
arations, most efficacious as individual rem- 
edies, and representing units of a complete 
system, which embrace every branch of beau- 
tifying treatment. 


THE FAMOUS ARDENA SKIN-TONIC 
A perfect, almost magical, astringent; giving 
the elixir of youth to loose, flabby skin. A pre- 
vention against climatic changes. Especially po- 
tent in removing puffiness under the eyes. Bottle, 
75e, $1.50, $3.00. 


THE NOURISHING VENETIAN VELVA CREAM 
An ideal skin food for delicate complexions, makes 
the skin firm and satiny. Jar, 50c, $1.00, $2.00. 


THE WONDERFUL VENETIAN PORE CREAM 


Unfailingly reduces enlarged pores; transforms a& 
coarse skin into one of smooth texture. Jar, $1.00. 


THE SPLENDID VENETIAN LILLE LOTION 

Unlike those injurious liquid powders that clog 
the pores and dry the skin, Lille Lotion is excel- 
lent for the skin; whitens, removes blemishes, and 
protects against wind or sun. Bottle, $1.00, $2.00. 


THE FASHIONABLE POUDRE DE LILAC 

Evening powder of exquisite fineness and soft- 
ness—giving the skin a fascinating, dull tone. 
The most fairy-like creation for evening use; in 
delicate tones of lavender. Box, $2.50. 


THE IDEAL VENETIAN BEAUTY BOXES 

First, the -_, one pee. containing generous quantities of VENETIAN 
ARDENA SKIN NIC, VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM, VENETIAN VELVA 
CREAM, AND V ENETI AN PORE CREAM. Packed in handsome metal box, Japanned 
in pink. Limited time—$3.00. This Box also contains liberal samples of FOUR 
OTHER of the finest preparations, namely:—Rose Color, Flower Powder, Muscle Oil, 
and Lille Lotion. Second, the Travelers’ Box, containing seven Venetian Preparations, 
convenient and compact to take in motor. $10. Third, the Boudoir Box, quite ade- 
uate for general use; contains fifteen Venetian Preparations. $14. Fourth, the 

mplete Beauty Box, a veritable treasure chest containing twenty-five Venetian 
Preparations. Handsomely japanned in black. $25. 


EVERYTHING SENT BY MAIL PROMPTLY ON RE- 
CEIPT OF CHECK, WHICH MUST INCLUDE POSTAGE 


“THE QUEST OF THE BEAUTIFUL” is a booklet you will enjoy. Sent free. 










































Treatments given at the Arden Salon D’Oro 
THE FACE THE SKIN THE CHIN 


Smoothing and firming the Overcoming redness and Arresting the > ge wsggr 
skin by bracing the facial roughness resulting from or continuance of 


muscles pig = a wind exposure, making the “double chin,’’ and all 
skin creamy white. neck Gabbiners, 
ena "$2.00. Treatment $2.00. Treatment $2. 
509 Fifth Avenue Suite 47 New York 

















BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 
CORSET 


Only corset of this kind made for its 
own purpose. Worn at any time. Dress 
as usual. Normal appearance preserved. 
Simple and exclusive system of enlargement. 

Price $5 and Upwards 
Mail orders filled with complete satisfaction. 
Corsets for ordinary wear on same lines. 
Call at my parlors or write for Booklet 
No. 34, sent free under plain envelope. 


BERTHE MAY 
10 East 46th St. New York 


Opposite the Ritz-Carlton 
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enus herself 
might have, posed 
for the first 
Gossard fitting 










So Well Does 
She Express 


The New kreedom 


in Women's Dress 


Exemplified by Gossard Front-Lacing Corsets 


ND what a freedom it is. 


been none the less remarkable. 


Ten years ago, when we offered the first, 
original Gossard front-lacing corset to women, 
its reception was cold, distant and formal; but 
today — what a change! 


From every civilized country we hear and read 
the same request: “Send us more Gossard 
Corsets.” Front-lacing corsets are demanded 


Every garment worn by women has 
been affected and radically changed. 


Improvement in corsets has 


everywhere. It is natural for us to glory in 
the new freedom, because Gossard Corsets 
are a part of it. 


At this time further emphasis is given to 
Gossard Corsets and their relation to the 
new freedom by our— 


Third Semi-Annual Gossard Proclamation 
of Authoritative Corset Styles 


During the week of February 23rd to 28th, the House 
of Gossard proclaims the authoritative corset styles for 
Spring, 1914. This event will be observed in Australia, 
South Ainerica, London, Paris, and everywhere in the 
United States and Canada. 


Many new models are shown—each one typical of the 
Gossard genius in design.ng, and while the schedule 
of prices has been slightly changed—and lowered— 
the quality, style and exclusive design 


Gossard Corsets priced at $2.00, $3.50, $5.00, $10.00, 
$12.50, $16.50 and $25.00, make possible their exclusive 
use by all women. Every woman can now afford 
the original front-lacing Gossard Corset. 


lhe Hh. W-Gossard (0. 


CHICAGO 














: tee h Largest Makers of Fine Corsets 

iS emphasized more than ever. These cors Id i Chicago shops: 310 Michi- 
si Wear pun dines, wake Yorkan Wiad ent 64 Medison Ave. 

— west of Michigan Ave. 

Look for the advertising of the store selling Gos- In Canada and foreign countries, there is an in- 

abe cope in pose nay If you cannot obtain —— “. the See ae of all Gossard Corsets, 

them, we will supply you direct. CORSETS caused by customs duties. 

S| | 
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Antiques 





BRASS. AND COPPER ANTIQUES. 
le sticks, andirons, knockers, Russian Samo- 
yars. Many unique gifts from $1 up. Call or write. 
The Russian decent sta 1 E, 2th St., N. Y. 


Art Galleries 














FIFTH AVENUE ART GALLERIES. 546 5th 

Ave. & 1, 3, 5 W. 45th St., N.Y. Tapestries, Paint- 

ings, Antiques, Art Objects. Write for Catalog 
X. Goods sold at auction. Jas. P. P, Billo, Auctioneer. 


A uction—Bridge—500 








“RAD-BRIDGE” pttented playing cards, 

ire designs, NOW made by the U. iss Pla, uals 
d Co.—‘"They are NOW as good as the 

“besides they're ‘Kad-Bridge.’ Kate ‘Wheelock. 


“RAD- BRIDGE” 441 “‘Linen Crash,” latest. 
1 “Club Linen” New faces, improved de- 
169 “Velour” signs, enlarged indexes, 
383 “Basket Weave’’| New Joker. 


All in smooth or “Ruffinish” 

4colors each. Red-Blue-Brown-Green. Every pack 
contains Royal Auction Table ae rules. Plain 
= ve. (doz. $2.75); Gold edge, 35c. (doz. $1.00). 


“RAD- “RAD-BRIDGE” Catalog free. 
10¢ in stamps (less than cost), brings our Wallet 
of samples. 5c. buys “Official rules of Card 
Games’’ (250 pages), 25c. for both. 


“RAD-BRIDGE” lines of Bridge. Auction, 
Royal Sanwa. and ‘‘500” scores, comprise 
the largest assortment and are the_ only 
lithograp =| lines of score pads in the World. 


“RAD- BRIDGE” goods are sold by first 
class dealers everywhere, or will 7". pene ‘direct, 
carriage paid. on receipt of Dept. 
D., RADCLIFFE &o co., 14 Pearl “St. N. Y. 























Boas & Feathers 





MME, BLOCK, Willow and Ostrich plumes 
made into handsome French plumes, a collarette 
or chic novelty. Paradise aigrettes cleaned, re- 
modeied, mail orders filled, oe West 4th St. a NY, a 


H. METHOT, French Feather Dyer and Dresser. 
Originator of the of Reconstructing old 
Feathers into new. Best Feathers and pony. 
ship at moderate cams 29 W. Sth St., N. Y. 





Bridge Whist 


“BRIDGE PARTY” SCORE PADS de luxe 
with Nullo score. Made in 6 tinted papers. 

ea pad. _ $2.50 a doz. post aid, Circulars free. 
Stearns & Beale, 217-21 Centre St., New York. 














Candies 





YE KYNG’S TOWNE, SWEETES. 

Choice assortment of candy made from best ma- 
terials, for all gifts. Prepaid 1 Ib., $1.00; 
% |b., 50 cts. Hall & Bailey, Kingston, Mass. 





China & Cut Glass 


HAND PAINTED CHINA. Original designs 
for prizes, wedding gifts and table decorations, 
prices reasonable. vessons in china patnene 

aang. Write Carrie L. Gwatkin, 2790 Bway, N.Y. 

















Children’s Clothes 





BABY SHOP. Dainty handmade Layettes, 

Mothers relieved of all gor et MORES 
orders solicited. Colem: 

fant Outfitter, “47 South wth St., Piiladelphia. 


VICTOR BABY DRESSER. 

Do not dress Baby on lap. ae Baby 
Dresser holds baby, and makes dressing easy fo- 

mother and child. Victor Mig. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


BEEBEE & SHADDLE, outfitters to Litt 'c 
ei ple, wish to announce their removal on Feb. 

tom 38 W. 33d St. to larger and more oS iinet 
quarters at 402 Fifth Ave. (37th St.), New York 














STUART BABY SHOP. ‘‘Every Baby Need”’ 
— Ueth pad ee years—dainty, distinctive, in- 





expensive nts. Complete layettes ready. 
Mail orders alled. 57 West 39th St., New York. 
VANITY FAIR 


pcctnenente to you. 
all the and services 
advertised in nehis Rocnee List. 











SAVING TIME ON 
THE SHOPPING TOUR 


HE was one of the thousands of women who 
annually visit New York to spend a week in the 
shops and among the diversions of Broadway. 


At the newsstand in the lobby of her hotel, she 
purchased a copy of Vanity Fair. The pictures at- 
tracted her at once, and because each page reflected just 
the things she had come to see—the lighter side of 
metropolitan life, the thousand and one attractions of 
the shops—she read the magazine from cover to cover. 


When her husband joined her, he at first merely 
glanced at the magazine. But Marshall Whitlatch’s 
golf article caught his eye, and having once covered the 
home course in 86, he was soon deep in the new theories 
of the game. And the other articles interested him; 
he found the cheerful talk of current literature, of the 
Art exhibitions, of metropolitan happenings exactly to 
his taste. He paused when he came to the “Shopping 
List.” 


“Here is a page that ought to help you tomorrow,’ 
he remarked. “You might get some ideas for new 
favors for that bridge party you are planning.” 


And so, when she went shopping the next day, two 
or three names from “The Shopping List” were 
checked opposite each of the articles she intended to 
purchase. 


That she made use of them to good advantage 
would seem to be indicated by this letter we received 
a short time afterwards. 


“Can you recommend a good tailor to me? 


“Last month, while in New York, I found the 
‘Shopping List’ exactly the directory I wanted 
for my shopping. It shortened my search for 
little things by at least a day, and so satisfactory 
were the shops it recommended that I want you 
to tell me of a good tailor. 


“Moreover, in the time “The Shopping List’ 
saved me I enjoyed a morning at the Metropolitan 
Museum and a matinee of ‘Boheme.’’ 


Not only “women from out-of-town,” buc women 
who live in New York, are finding “The Shopping 
List” a convenient guide to the best shops. At least, 
that is what the advertisers in these columns tell us, 
and they ought to know. 


THE SHOPPING LIST 
Vanity Fair 


449 Fourth Avenue New York City 











Cleaning & Dyeing 





KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING co. 
High class cleaners and dyers of New 
Main office, 402 KE. 31st St. ‘el, Murray Pit cca, 
Branch offices, telephone connections. 





LEWANDOS 557 Fifth Avenue, New York 
merica’s Greatest Cleaners and Dyers 
248 "Teatinaten Ave 17 Temple Baa & 
Boylston Street Bosto 


LEWANDOS’ 1633 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
G Street Ne mee 

Albany Rochester Har New Haven 
Brid port Water rbury 





LEWANDOS ‘Fitchburg Providence Newport 
F or River | Spears Worcester Salem 
Ly Cambridge Brookline 
exons OW. altham Watertown Malden 


Civeits 





ADELINE DONSHEA, originator and_ sole 
patentee of her inimitable Front Lace Corset. 
individual attention insures comfort, grace, pose. 
10 West 36th St., N. Y. Tel. 338 C-eeley. 


ALICE MAKES, ON ORDER ONLY, corsets 
of every description, subject to approval of patron, 
referring physician, or dressmaker. Rush orders a 
specialty. 34 W. 46th St., N. Y. Tel. Uryant 7575, 


MME. BINNER 

Corsetiere, is cultivating figures 
with her famous corsets at 561 Sth Ave., N. 
(New Establishment) Formerly 18 E. 45th St. 


MME. ROSE LILLI models which accurately 
torecast the * tog of Fashicn.’’ Custom made 
only, 15 W. 45th . Tel. 2318 Bryant. 720 So. 
Michigan Av., ¢ ne ‘Ago. 73 Rue de Richelieu, Paris. 


IF YOU CANNOT FIND 

on these pages what you want write to the 
Manager of The Shopping List, 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 

















GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS. 

Olmstead Back Laced fitted by experienced corset- 
ieres, $3.50 up. = ore 0, Olmstead Corset 
Co., 44 W. 22d S N. Tel. Gramercy 5224. 





PEETZ FRONT LACE CORSET “The high- 
est Art in Corseting.”’ Ready to wear custom 
made, TDrices $5.50 to $35. Corsets made to 
order within 24 hours. 36 East 33d St., N. Y¥. 





MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
Corsetiere 
11 East 47th Street New York 
Telephone 1552 Murray Hill 





GENUINE WADE CORSET including Mrs. A. 
H. Wade’s Patented Corsets, made by us only, Not 
sold in stores. Salesladies wanted in go city. 

Ww ade Corset Co., Park Ave. & 130th St., N. Y. 





MME. ZUGSCHWERT 
pe sare Corsets, all desi 
Latest Creation in Lingerie. 
330 Republic. ‘Building, 209 State St., Chicago. 





BERTHE MAY’S CORSET. A specialty for 
Maternity and Abdominal Support. Dress as 
usual, Uninterrupted comfort. Mail orders re- 
ceive prompt attention. 10 East 46th St., N. Y. 


CORSET HOSPITAL. Repairing, cleaning, re- 
modelin High-priced corsets duplicated reason- 
ably. ‘0 order $10 up. Mail orders. Paneer ction 
guaranteed. Mae A. Bond, 2231 Broadway, N 








LE ee ge oe Conse CO. Mme. Gardner, 

gr., 26 W. Corsets to order and 
.. ~o to aoe rar Fi are universally admitted 
to be of superior style, fit, finish, and workmanship. 


HAUSER & PRENTISS, 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Artistic lines & comfort assured. Reasonable 
prices; Singers’ corsets a specialty. Brassieres to 
order, rubberized brassieres & belts for reducing. 








KATHERINE D’ARCY. Hip confining, low 
busted corsets, of the latest vogue. Style and 
wearing quality guaranteed. Cleaning = Te- 
pairing. 590 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 


MME. semaine 
‘orsetie: 
Custom made ny, Loweit Prices. 
366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Tel. 21% “Greeley. 








MRS. L. L. ST. JOHN—Corsetiere 
Custom made corsets. 
Individual corsets for individual fi 5 
418 Fifth Avenue. ew York. 


MADAME ;DIAMANT, CORSE TIERS 
on test Parisian mod 
ae to_ order pom 
111 East 30th S N. Y. Phone, ‘Sie2 Mad Sq. 








MME. MARIE. Custom Corsets, also French web 
reducing garments. $10 up. Ready to wear corsets 
$6 np. Cleaning, be remodeling on short no- 
tice. ne Lex. Ave., bet. reseth St. Tel. Plaza 391. 


GOODWIN. Corsets of every description. 
pan dy to wear from $5, and custom made 
from $10. 373 Fifth Ave., at 35th St., N. Y. 
Telephone 3293 Madison Square. 











Dancing 





ALVIENE STUDIOS, Tango, Argentine, Boston 
One-step, aesthetic and c! eae. taught; 
ladies, a, tlemen. Grand O pera House 
Bldg.,; 309 W. Za St... N. ¥. Tel. iets Chelsea. 


ALL MODERN DANCES. Fashion's Latest 
Steps. Tango, Boston, Society, Stage and Classic. 
Magnificent Studios, Tuition Reasonable. G. Hep- 
burn Wilson, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 4923 Bryant. 








Employment Agencies— Cont. 


Gowns—Cont. 


eames & Place Cards—Cont, 








COLONIAL AGENCY INC.,5 W. 42d St., N.Y. 
(5th floor). Tel. Bryant 3696. Miss Miller, bites. 
sional and Domestic Servants. References strictly 
investigated. Visiting housekeepers, couples, etc. 








Entertainment 


VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNS 
Old gowns of every kind remodeled equal to new. 
Svening gowns a specialty. 

160 W. 8th Street, New York. 


UNIQUE DINNER PUN IN DAVIS 
Quality Dinner Card Sold at Gift Shops, 
our stationes's or 
The A. M. Davis Co., Boston. — 








MISS BROWN, DRESSMAKING. Chic 
gowns made to order at short notice. Evening 
gowns a specialty. Remodeling. 29 West oth 


Street, New York, 





BROADWAY DANCING ACADEMY. Prof. 
Saato announces his return from abroad with all 
latest Parisian dances, Argentine & Parisian Tan- 
go, Maxixe. Broadway & 8/th St., Tel. River 6435, 


AN ESTABLISHED ACADEMY of Dancing 
Tango, one-step, dips. Constantine Leayk toe ag also 
Miss Brewster instructor. rivate or class: 2307 
Bway at 83d St. & 3 W ok ith St. Tel. 7069 | Schuy. 





CHILDREN’S PARTIES—Miss L. A. Howe. 
Specially plans each affair taking entire charge. 
Invitations, favors, table decorations. Write or 
call, Studio, 144 East 22nd Street, New York. 


seemed ~ SPECIALTY SHOPS. 





Telephone, Riverside 1929. 


Hats, Gowns, Suits, Coats. 
Custom and ready made. 
Rutland, Vermont. Glens Falls, N. . 





ENTERTAINERS & & MUSICIANS furnished 
for all occasions. Children’s parties a specialty. 
Trained dogs, Magicians, Moving Pictures. Est. 
1879. Gottschalk & Alpuente, 347 5th Ave., N. Y. 





MR. OSCAR DURYEA, 47 West 72d St., N. Y. 
Thés Dansants 

Saturdays, 4 

Admission by card 


Ko 6:30 P. M. 
$1.00, including tea. 





NADINE RUBENS’ Studios for dancing. All 
fashionable ball-room dances_taught. Studios 
for parties and teas. 34 “Wes 56th Street, 
New York City. Telephone 7330 Plaza. 





SALON DeParis, latest Parisian dances. Argen- 
tine and Parisian Tango Maxixe. Arrange for 
afternoon and evening socials, receptions, etc. 
Dances every Wed. eve. 25 W. 87 St. Tel. River 6435. 


CASTLE-HOUSE SCEs008. OF DANCING. 
pectractions — all the mod “riod dances by Mrs 
Hubbell & Miss Earle. For 
of Castle House, 26 E. 46th St. 


JOSEPHINE HARRIMAN. Late with Donald 
Vtrian, now featured in ‘“‘The Laughing Husband.”’ 
I'rivate instruction in Maxixe, Tango, Hesitation, 
etc. Studio at 26 Ww 40th St, N.Y. Tel. Bryant 1324. 





s address mgm’t 
"Tel. 947 Mur. Hill. 





ENTIRE CHARGE TAKEN of shareehaae | 
for parties, children’s a ag Invitations, 
decorations, souvenirs, gam prizes. Suggestions 
by mail. Gift baskets. Mrs. Alice, 566 Ww. 161St.,N.Y. 





REBA, 

2381 B’way, N. Y., N. W. cor, 8th S 
New showing of Spring models in all the ‘iatest 
materials at remarkably reasonable prices. 
DRESSMAKER. Miss Carey, 
Street. between Broadway and Riverside Drive, 
New York. Smart Gowns and Frocks. 

Velvets—Brocades—Duvetyn. 





601 West 14th 


Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 


which you 





FOR GRAY OR FADED HAIR 
dislike, wear our naturally parted or low pom- 
padour transformation with natural wave, i a 
anteed to stay in, at Francis, 8 W. 37th St., 


ANNA J. RYAN. Fashionable device in curls, 
padours, switches, transformations and = 

Mail orders a feature. 2896 Broadway, 

li3th St., N. Y. Telephone 5566 ‘Morningside, 


a. NEGAS, West 45th St., bet. 5th & 6th Aves., 
Specialists in transformations, wigs and 

fouvets, de esigner of individual fashions in artistic 

nair an 








latest coiffures for the elite, 








Fancy Dress and dial 








CARL A. WUSTL 40 Union Sq., N. Y. Tel 1623 
Stuyvesant. Character and Historical CONES 4 
to order, for hire or purchase (Features) Clean- 
liness characteristics: fine costumes, promptness. 


MAURICE HERRMANNCostumer to the most 4 
celebrated artists. Exclusive costumes made 

order for hire or sale. + a 20 W. Zith st °| 
now at 166 W. 48th St., N. Y. Tel. 1250 “Bryant, | 


BROADWAY THEATRICAL COSTUMING 








Co. Ball masque costumes de Luxe made to 
order for hire or sale. 150 West 48th Street, 
Telephone. Bryant. 











New York City. 3440 














Decorating & Visisiniee 


Flesh Reducing 


~| MME. CHAMBET, EST. 1887. _ Gowns for all 


Tailored 
Lexington 
Mad. Sq. 


occasions, to order. Specialty—well fittin; 
Gowns. Remodeling of all kinds. 157 
Ave. (30th St.) New York. Tel. 864 


‘ANNA M. CONSIDINE, Ladies’ Hair Dresser. 
My specialty: featherwei, it hair pieces, latest 
creations. Unexcelled quality hair. 1 or write, 

20 East 46th Street, New York, Take elevator. 





M. A. BODEE CO. Gowns ads “ion peg onad 


lines to the individual figure. 


& CO. Fashionable hairdressers. 
F TEN, transformations $10. Easy to adjust. 





made for out of town customers. Sarah Hadley Hanicuring, a massage, scalp treatment, etc. 
| Building, 9 East 35th Street, New York. 17 W. 46 St.. N. Y., near 5th Ave. Tel. 7359 By'nt. 
MRS. SEENCER formerly LE BOUDOIR MME. ELSIE’S PREPARATIONS have stood 
24 West 46th Stree the test of time, pleasing the geen Hair tonic 

Gunter oni’ detec | 50c 


Wraps a specialty. 


poe Powder 50e. 
McCann, 505 W. 148th St., N. Y. iatabos 1823, 





DANDY CREATOR and IMPORTER 
wraps an ge if anit women. Prices rea- 
sonable. Call, yhone. Greeley 3424. 
Astor Court Bldg, . 30° Ww. th Street, New York. 


MARY A. KEENA. Original designs in after- 
noon and “evening wns, my specialty, suits, 
coats, wraps, and also simple morning dresses. 
43 West 46th Street, New Yo Tel. Bryant 3067. 


of 








“McHUGHWILLOW FURNITURE, from 
candlesticks to beds, isso alluring that one wants 
to b»y the whole list.” (N. Y. Times.) Write for 
Pictures. Jos. P. McHugh & Son, 9 W. 42 St.,N.Y. 
EXPERIENCE AND TASTE in se'ecting in- 
terior fornihings os enable me to save money for my 
customers. Call, Write, or Phone. Bryant 5984. 

iss K. R. Gerry, 5446 Fifth Ave, N. Y. Tel. 





Im 
Berkeley Lyceum Gym., 23 W. 4th St., 


ARE YOU STOUT? Reductions assured by 


scientifically applied exercise. ate instruc- 
tion, both sexes. Booklet. lth sneo: Berkeley 
Lyceum Gym., 21 W. 44th Street, New York. 


REDUCING FLESH | wy scientific method. Dry 
Baking process and massage. Dieting not essential. 
mproves general health. Demonstration free. 














McELROY STUDIOS. 
special designs for furniture, mirrors, lamp shades, 
ete. Bridge prizes. 158 Madison Avenue, 
between 32nd ona 33rd Streets, New York. 


Interior decorations, | 


Florists 





A FEW CHOICE SPECIMENS of quaint 
pieces together with true copies of Antiques made 
of old woods,handmade in our shops,also repairing. 
William Birns, 70 West 38th Street, New York. 








Delicacies 





SOUTHERN GOOD THINGS. 
F\g preserves, sweet pickles, brandied peaches, fe 
Recipe for delicious Crab Gumbo, 25c. 

Angelica Schuyler, 153 Church St., Mobile, ‘Als. 








A TREAT for the Traveler and Hostess. Quaint 
baskets filled with delicious Oriental Toga ae 
fruits, etc. Unusually Semtpting. Prices, $3, 

& $10. Bertha Tanzer, 176 Madison Ave., N. a 


VIRGIN EGGS FOR INVALIDS. 

Special attention paid to the feeding of chickens 
— the purest and most ee PERS 

60c per d . Lawrence Egg Farm, 2 22 St, N.Y. 














Embroidery 
MRS. <_s H. OTT, 
10 West 33d St., New York. New designs for 
waists and s. Stamped goods. Hand-made 


waists from $5 up. Initial Embroidery a specialty. 





Home-made | 








MAX SCHLING. Adjoining the | Plas Hotel. 
ee to satisfy 
vorsages to match any 


MAGOVERN & HAGAN. We make a spec- 
ialty of Trousseaux, Evening Gowns and street 
costumes of exclusive design Gowns made up 
at short notice. Prices moderate. 13 W. 39St., N. 


ISABEAU INSTITUTE OF BEAUTY. 
Prof. A, C. Manganillo, scalp & face specialist, 
Try my own great discovery, a cream shampoo with- 
out soap. Keeps the hair light. $1. 2231 Bway, N.Y. 








Jewelry 





DIAMONDS. precious stones, and old 
>| pai and sold. Highest ie cash prices 
. _ Established 27 years. rite for particulars. 
. R. Weaver, 1206 Chestnut st: Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE LITTLE ¢ QUEEN, Inc. Makers of gowns 
for ladies and specialists in the creation of 
dresses and suits for young ladies and children. 
56 West ‘th Street. New York. 


| in your city. 





DIAMOND BARGAINS We always have them 
—bought of individuals & estates, especially single 
stones. Styles & quality guaran nteed, Write. 

S. R. Weaver, 1206 Chestnut St, Phil. 





MRS. a VESPER. Smart and_ exclusive 
ena and coats. Evening gowns a specialty. 
odels copied. Materials _ taken. 


rted mo 
142 West 82nd St., New York. Tel. Schuyler 5297. 
B. F PLUMER—“Lingerie Shop.” Imported 
models of gowns, blouses, frocks and coats. _ Also 
trousseaux to order. Seventh Avenue and 5ith 





| Esti: 
Parker, ot.. 


OLD JEWELRY REMOUNTED in platinum 


age AP of the latest eo Prices moder- 


mates cheerfully Joseph M. 
mae South 12th Tt ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 





ALCHBUQUIN STUDIOS, 41 W. 36 St., N. Y. 
Unique hand-made jewelry. Scarf pins, buckles, 
bag-tops, etc. Original designs submitted. Stones 











22 West oun St., New York. Tel. "Plaza 1241.| Street, New York. Tel. Columbus 4545. | reset. Private instruction also given. Fascinating. 
FLORAL DECORATIONS. For all Occasions. | COLEMAN, INC. | PROTECTION AGAINST LOSS. 
Wedding, Dinners, Dances, arties. Sgr wns We insure somels & valuables against pny, ae 
Novelties in Floral Art. Max hone Piaza 22 Wes' Prompt, Also remodeling | gible loss. Highest references. F. W. 
59th Street, New York. Telephone Plaza 12 ta. 61 W. 37 St., bet. sth & oe way. Tel. 4859 Greeley. Ee . & Co., 34 Pine St., N. Y. Established’ "1985. 
MME. LORETTA. Bie: 


Foot Specialists 





DR. E. N. COGSWELL, Surgeon. Chiropodist. 


Maker of individual gowns and waists. Cafe and 
ance gowns a specialty, 13 West 38th Street. 
Next to Lord & Taylor. Telephone Greeley 1168, 


Lace & Lingerie 





DRESSMAKER—MADAM ROSE 


Hand | embroidered 


THE LINGERIE SHOP. _ 





Scientific & Sanitary, Manicuring. Foot Tonic, $1, Makes street and evening dresses, fancy suits. | French lingerie at much less than prevailing 
Ointment, 50c; Powder, 25c. 418-420 5th Ave.;| All kinds of Summer dresses, linen and satin. | prices, Buy from direct importer. Booklet sent. 
38th’ St.,, N. Y. ’ Tel. 5388 Murray Hill’| 179 W. 93rd St., N. Y¥. Tel. Riverside 2266. eon P. Bailly, West 39th Street, N. 
| OLIVINE CORN SALVE instantly relieves all} MISS M. FRASER, Dinner & Evening Gowns. ATTRA .CTIVE BL USE of oer lewn. Ruttle 
inflammation & soreness from corns, bunions & in-| Young Ladies a Specialty. Wraps & Blouses. Per- a ith embroidered edging. alas: but- 
owing nails. Absolutely Pure. 50c a jar. Dr. A.F. sonal Attention. Original Designs and modera tons. Yoke effect. Very apectat at 
evlin, Surgeon Chiropodist, 1181 B’way, x’ Y.| prices. 371 Lex’n Ave., N. Y. Tel. 6047 Mur. far Kinsey & Co., 346 Mad. Ave., N. Y., at ath St. 





DR. H. HOWARD LEVY, Specialist, restores 


weak, ailing and misshapen feet to Health, Com- 
fort, and Beauty. 1493 B’way, bet. 43d & 4th 
Sts., Putnam Bldg. Rm. 206. Tel. 789 Bryant. 








Furriers 





Eagan Ree HAND EMBROIDERIES 
less than others. Robes, waists, lingerie, in- 

farts? wear and laces shipped on approval. Whole- 

sale & retail. Far Eastern Shops, 31 B’ way, N.Y. 








Employment Agencies 





MISS BRINKLEY, 507 5th Ave., New York, 
near a 


A ,Tel. "2414 ig A Hill. 
its, per- 


govern 
Sonally i Seige references. ade ote may taken. 





EASTERN FUR COMPANY. Expert work- 
manship in renovating old fur garments into new 
styles, lowest prices. Immediate attention to 
mail orders, 753 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
FUR REMODELING. Snusiaaey of SE 
= fur garments. Prices as low i. — 
orkmanship. 


good wi & Son 
B wy. est 23d "Street, _# 


a. my, 
Phone fies” Gramercy, 











Gowns 





MRS. PILLSBURY. Béucetional A mcg. 507 
Sth Ave., N. Y. Tel. Murray H és. 'each- 
ern tL ions, sec- 


esses, nurses, mai 
keepers a mB a specialty. 





ARTISTIC. DRESSES 

good. om your own material. 
Unusual remod Reasonable prices. 
Homer, 11% W. wine St.,N.¥. Tel. 5265 Greeley. 


A FRENCH DRESSMAKER will design and 

make you a gown or a tailored suit at a very 

special price to introduce her work to Vaaly 
air readers, Mme. LaValle, 420 5th Ave. 


MARY ‘THOMAS’ | GUIMPES. Hand made to 
measure, =o up. Irish crochet, filet, shadow, 
past d'esprit—Brussels net. Illustrated folder. 
329 Bin a- Boulevard, Providence, R. 1 














EXCLUSIVE SAMPLE GOWNS and blouses 
for all occasions. Dainty evening and dancing 
frocks at —~ prices. _ Estelle & Sister, (The 
Parlor Shop), 204 W. 8lst 8t., near Bway, N. Y. 
VERONIQUE STUDIO OF FASHION. 

Patterns drafted to your measure from_imported 
models, Gowns that become you designed,sketched 
& made. Miss Veronica Boehner, LW 123 St, N.Y. 


MESDEMOISELLES BRICE SOEURS. 
French Importers & Designers of Gowns. 
Exclusive styles—perfecting fitting. 
47 West 45th St., N. ¥. Tel. Bryant 


GOWNS | AND ‘STREET "COSTUMES that 
are different. Finest fitters in town, only linin 
& finished fittings required. Mail orders withou' 
fittings. The Misses Mulligan, 163 W 74 St, N. Y. 


MISS A. NYLANDER, DRESSMAKER, 
174 East 7ist Street, New 
Mail orders satisfactorily Al... ted 
Trousseaux, se wa _ Reasonable prices. 











retarlon, 1 trained nurses. 

pers SHEA’S Employment Agency, 30 E. 42d 
The 424 St. Bu uilding. Supplies ‘first class 

eae male and female, in all capacities for city 

and country. References carefully investigated. 





LANE BRYANT. Attractive Tea Gowns, Mat- 
inees, Boudoir robes. Artistic designs. Read fed 
wear or made to measure. Catalogue “DG” 


sent 
| out of town. Tel. 6416 Greeley. 25 W.38th St., N.Y. 


ATTRACTIVE NEGLIGEES. pianal values, 
daintiest fabrics. Made under most sanitary con- 
ditions. Vogue designs a specialty. Sketches sub- 
mitted. Mme. Kay, 140 Claremont Ave., N. Y. ©. 


Ladies’ Tailors 


J. WINTER. Tailor made pie in styles dis 








peli and correct, from oh coats & 

cialty, Mail orders solicited West 38th 
Street, New York Tei. Greeley 3331. 
ANTHONY TUNA. 


Furrier. Habits in cross 
Mail orders solicited. 
New Yor 


Ladies’ Tailor and 
or side saddle otyiés, 
2 East 33d Street, 
SCHWARTZ BROS. 
Distinctive caries suits 
Exclusive designs to order $45 upwards. 
429 5th Ave. (between Seth & 39th Sts.), N. Y. 











Greeting & Place Cards 





GO TO WEINER BROS. for your gowns and 
high class suits. Exclusive styles. Imported and 

nal designs $50. First class a age Per- 
sonal attention. 9 E. 35 St., Opp. Altman’s. 





pares G. H. WHITE, a W, 4th St., 
en ae Phone 7789 ryant. ee. 

. Houses i First-class 

help lp of all kinds. Hours, » 12. 


EMILIE 


formerly Le Boudoir. 
Exclusive Afternoon 
and Evening Gowns. 
28 West 46th Street. 


New York. | 


GIFT sHO0rS EVERYWHERE SELL 
sight py Card: 
occasions.» 


"Jer 
The A, M. Davis “Go ., Boston. 





eo =. FEIGENBAUM 


Amsterdam Avenue. Street 
New York City” 
Telephone, Schuyler “8012. 

















able 
winr 
now. 





ing 








Ladies’ Tailors—Cont. 





Rooms & Apartments 





S. FORMAN 
Smart and distinctive styles | in gs = suits, furs 
and coats. Prices 


gladly received. 687 Madison ‘Avenue, New York, 








§. STRAUSS. Fancy tailored suits for after- | 


ps and ee wear, from up. Plainer woe 
uperior workmanship _warran 
if ca 8rd rites New York. Tel. Lenox ore 


THE ADRIENNE, 319 West 57th St., N. Y. 

Enlarged and improved—Annex added—new 

dining-room and nine suites with — baths. 
Apply to Miss Proudfoo 


maneeetiotignd 





Selling Agents 





WHOLESALE CLOAK HOUSE will sell 
suits from stock latest materials and colors, $15 to 
$25. agian ai coats of Worumbo chinchilla 
from $11 to $29. Drake, 51M West : “4th ‘St. N nx. 


OVER-STOCKED WARDROBES, Antiques. 
Your slightly worn gowns us of quality and style 
sold for prices. or circular. 

Florence E, Burleigh, eam, New Hampshire. 





Millinery 





Shoes 





HATS OF INDIVIDUALTY. = Eich customer 


“SHOECRAFT” SHOP, 27 West 38th Street, 





has a designer’s personal attention. as ing mod- | New York City. A shop where today’s styles 
els from $7.50, Ida L. Weber, 66 W. 39th St., N.Y. | are individualized and made exclusive, Send 
(Formerly designer for Jas. G. Tien «& Goi ivr guide to present modes. 

Ss. DAVIS Cc. DAViS WILLIAM BERNSTEIN. Short Vamp Shoes 


Smart Sanat pa and Hats 





Pat. Off.) Originator; costae. Fit, 
0) 





Specialty Shops— Cie 





Toilet Preparations—Cont. 





CRUSHED FLOWER CHAINS.Hand-wrought 
Wistaria, Violet, Rose, Lotus, Bulgarian. e- 
licious Derfumes, dainty colorings. Boxed ag Psi 
Christi 186 C 8 + 








THE LIGHT HOUSE WEAVERS of the ‘New 
York Association for the Blind, Specialties, hand 
woven cushions, scarfs, baskets, trays, bags, 
Braided, rag and pattern rugs. 1 E. 59 St., N.Y. 


GREEN | DRAGON GIFT SHOP. Lampshades 
and _ bases, artistic. Bookplates $8.00 up. Prizes; 
choice and useful things; gifts for college bag 
and men. Write 24 East 28th Street, New Yor! 





BICHARA DE PARIS PARF UMS. Concen- 
trated floral oils, water and blended I Welta 

Toilet pronase tins, Booklet explains x Write 
Natura Co., 15 East 35th Street, New York City. 


NAIVETE. The new wonderful manicure requi- 





site. A polish, bleach, cuticle and si re- 
mover combined, Postpaid, cel 
oO, M. 8. ‘Ferry Street, New York. 





poee. FOR RESTORING COLOR togray 
hair. Not instantaneous but gradually gon Pe the 
gray hair ite natural color. $1. per bott 
fac Hale, 420 Boylston Street, Boston, 








THE TORII SHOP. Unies novelties and im- 
ports interesting to gift and art shops. Informa- 
request, 620 South Warren Street. 

Syracuse, New York. 


tion on 


MANULOTION, an excellent skin bleach for 
neck and hands, imparts that fine white transpar- 
ent appearance which is so desirable. 4 oz. bottle, 

mail 60 cents, R. S. Foster, 358 Broadway, N, ¥. 





KING HOOPER SHOP. Quaint old China, 
furniture, silver, jewels, pictures, mirrors and fur 
nishings collected from homes of New En aang. 
561 Fifth Avenue, in Forty-sixth Street, N. Y. 


“STUDIO SHOP For Things Beautiful” 
Quaint Brittany cup, 35¢; hearth witch broom 47” 








“AMBROSIA” meaning supremely antes. 
Beautifully ill, cat. explains why our tenon sto) 
falling hair, why our creams, toilet waters, e 
beneficial. Ambrosia Co., 147 Franklin St., ie, are 


UTH-GLO TREATMENT. 





Insures a beauti- 
full Soe. improves texture of skin. Leaves 
soft roseleaf. fo Ontee with 








Qs 
1? West 45th a “— ork ice tal. 7469 Bryant. & tiv, s sist S. : ‘and. ist yg Newr York. pom gs Studios ‘2, sine 2S sth Aree N. Y. | full ‘alien, = Uth- Glo Co, Ca Castile, N. Y- 
EUGENE, BUILDER OF HATS at Borgiort ~~ | RARE NOVELTIES OF JAPANESE Negli- | YOUTH-PRESERVING CREAM cleanses 
‘e et Salis Dag as Yo. = : ‘speck “fl Shopping Commissioners gag Sa pe pri ny ay, face orld Tee mailed {plain cover). Nymp ag 
waterproof for motoring and treveling are iceal. | Gold, 8 East 15th Street, New York City. | Dept. 219, 739 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
MME. O’NEILL offers strikingly attractive adap- | MRS. H. GOODALE ABERNETHY 10 years’ | KARL KIPP OF EAST AURORA EUREKA MASSAGE CREAM makes the 


tations of ending Pere models for afternoon and 
evening wear. rs and fur trimmed hats moder- 
ately priced. Est. 16 yrs, 10 W. 22nd St., N. Y. 


experience shopping for others. No charge, 
37 Maaison A.e., N. Y. 75 Boundary Road, 
London, N. W. 12 Rue Remnequin, Paris. 


has a branch Nasag in the Craftsman Building, 
6 Bast 39th St., N. Hand- neougat Jewelry, 
Metal-work and’ Lighting Fixtures. 





LADIES’ STRAW HATS REMODELED 





MRS. SARAH BOOTH DARLING, Purchas- 








Hand 


VICTORIAN PERIOD fashion prints. 





j ion, 5Cc. by mail. Address F rancis, 8W 3 


face smooth scientifically. Eureka Beautifying 
Cream cleanses the skin and lightens the S SCR. 



























to latest styles, or copied from Vogue, cleaned, | ing Agent. Aqrmpenring out co tome patrons. m.. colored reproductions, Gift shop novelty. Set of 
me aug zea; Hats immed: Ostrich repaired, | char; tefe-ences, Chaperon ing. Spec ty 9 for $10, postpaid. Quantities special price. Travel 
Reach flowers. A. Neumann, 24 East 4th St., N.Y: | of cotillion favors. 112 W. lth St., New 3 York Victorian — Arts, 601 Wi West 135th Street, N. ¥ . 
“ELIZABETH” formesty with FRANCOIS. | MRS. C.B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. EUROPEAN TOUR. Small Private Party sail- 
ing to our modest location we are offering | Will shop witn you or sen nd an ything on approval. St di ing May 23, 1914, to the Mediterran nean. 8 
Millinery a Moderate __ prices. Services free, Send for bulletin of § Spring specials uUatos days, $840. ‘Address A. F. Pierce, | 1480 Broad- 
1153 Lexington Ave., near 79th St., N. Y. 36 Fifth Avenue, New way, New ee le| vas snomad 4260 Bryant. 
CROCK ER j sia Sale ; HELEN quans, 96 Fifth A Ave., New York. fe & farmiture, rough sik, hoard bs eres 
ing for mournin = ats, veils, waists, ener: opping. arge. Circular. 1 S, Ca cl ° 
1 en olay furs. 3 5 Fifth Avenue, New| Bank reference. Personal interest in every order. All colors, G U nusual Gifts 
York City, and Copley Tein Boston, Mass, Telephone 3286 Chelsea. Saunples. Jos. P. MeHugh & Son, 9 W.42 St., N.Y. 





YOUR EASTER HAT TRIMMED ) FREE. 


materi uy toe $1.00. 
516 ftth Ave., Y., cor. 434 St Tel. 1 Bry’t 4421, 








Miscellaneous 





FASHION IN CANDLES 

dictates the et ea gh fragrant beeswax. 
Parcel_post ents box, Tapers 30 cents box. 
Jane Thomas, Goodwin Bldg., Hartford, Conn. 


MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for fine | 
misfit or slightly used evening, street and dinner | 
costumes. furs, diamonds; jewelry. 69 West 45th 
Street, New York City. elephone Bryant 670, 











CHINATOWN SHOPPING. Unusual gifts of 


sandalwood, embroidered silks, ivory, jade, 
bamboo, china, lacquer, ete. rchased with- 
out charge. Bertha Tanzer, 176 Mad. Ave., N. Y. 





JANET PORTER 

ops for or with patrons, No charge. rompt, 
careful attention. Circular. Bank references. 
253 W. 93d St., New York. Tel. Riverside 6177. 


MRS. S.D. JOHNSON. Shops for and with 
cone without charge. Rush maceinng orders 

a specialty. 47 5th Avenue, opposite 
Watdor -Astoria. Telephone 2070 Madison Square. 


MARJORIE WORTH. 22 E. % St., ¥.. Tels 
Murray Hill 2155. General Shopping, Xe charge. 
Courteous, prompt and efficient attention to 
every order. Ban 








Reference. Letter on request. 





CECILIAN FIBRE FLOWERS ever fade. 

Look, feel, smell, and are, just like real flowers; 
but they last forever. Something gd new. 
Send for booklet—it tells more about t! 


MRS. VIVIAN ! M. DEMAREST _ 

shops free for porticular ladies who desire the 
best that New York shops afford. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Circular, 30 East 34th St., N. Y. 





Tea Rooms 





| Grown-ups, 





WILE-AWAY BOXES for Children and 
Ideal for birthdays, convalescence, or 
journeys, os one individual. Prices from $6. 


‘lizabeth H. Pusey, NX. 





“THE SCOTCH TEA ROOM” Breakfas 

Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, Table d’hote dinner 6 
cents. Orders taken for scones, cakes, jam & mar- 
malade, 31 W. 46th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 6476, 


16 East 48th Street, 
Was AWAY STEAMER BOXES 
gift for every day. Contents crs 
fo or the individual. Prices, 
Elizabeth H. Pusey, 16 East ‘48th St. Py. : o 





YE OLDE WAYSIDE INNE-—A. D. 1747 | 


Wayside Lane & bdr Road, Scarsdale, 
On motor Highway. 
Charming Collection o 


Se F 
1aint Historic Tea Rooms. 
Antiques, ete. 


WHY NOT A GIFT SHOP? The work is: 
venous ~~ rite are large. on Folio and. 


‘ous offer upon req 
Forest craft. Guild, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





RIP van Wrest TEA moons 
it 37th Street, N. 

by_a Maryland Sook. 
or Dinners, Dances, 


EXPOSITION DE LUXE. Old- fashioned 
English _Cookery—Melton Mowbray Pork Pies— 
Bakewell Puddings. City deliveries of delicious 
esserts. 176 Madison Ave., _ bet. . 33 & 34 Sts., N. ¥. 


ene coeie 


Private rooms ete. 











CECILIAN FIBRE FLOWERS, Send $2 for 
a large bunch of violets or a 1 rose in a 
handsome box. You will then onder more. Robert 
W. Morgan, Distrib’r, 124 E. 4lst St., New York. 


ARE YOU WRINKLED? FAT? LEAN? 
The edy lies within you. rite me ras 
trouble. Enclose $1 for pempie. lesson, 18 a 

experience, Florence E. Burleigh, Canaan, H, 





SHOPPING FOR SPECIALTIES. 
Wite the only absolute cleaner for canvas, Buck- 
skin, and all kinds of white leather, eae aoe 
hold spec. box $1.50, Grace Clark, 44 W 22 N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA. General 
charge. With or without clients. ome onl 
efficient attention to every order. Chaperoning. 
Mrs, C. H. Day, 538 N. 19th St. “Tel Pop. #1034. 








shopping. 


Kanvas | 


Toilet Preparations 


THINGS QUEER A AND QUAINT 

bien ag cards, original and unique, $1.75 doz., 
»0stpaid. Noah’s Ark cases of illustrated peatiouery 

ao cufidear: 9c. postpaid, 2 E. 59th St., N. Y. 


SPECIAL FOR MARCH ONLY. Silk-lined, 
hand embroidered silk kimonos, be, sleeves. 
and sash, formerly $12, now shades. 

a Tanzer, 176 Madison yee Noy. 


SPECIAL FOR MARCH ONLY. Quilted silk: 
1 ing robes, hand eg deep shawl 
collar; hiaie and blue, forme $15, now $10. 
Bertha Tanzer, 176 Madison p Ba Mie 











HANDS KEPT SOFT and sre from chaps and 
cracks by Cornell’s Lotion Jellified. Non-greasy, 
non-sticky, jarge tube 25c. (Ag’ts’ & dealers’ terms 
on request.) H, F. Cornell & , 18 W. 45t., N.Y. 


EXQUISITE SLIPPER SLIDE; French bril- 
liants, silveroid setting; $2.50 pair. Black Santoir: 
Rhinestone rosette slide, $2.00. Free Folder. Peter 
Gaskell, 507 5th Avenue, R. 1004, New York. 














WEEK-END BOXES 4 gifts. 


he mena Tt re- 
entertaining. repaid. 
Special offer to Shops. C. Budd, 44 W. 22 2 St it, N.Y. 








Winter Resorts 





SWITZERLAND IN AMERICA. All_winter 
20 hours of New York. Ski-ing, 
bob-sleighing, skating, hockey, curling, snow-shoe~ 


POnEPLATES - By — ARMS | ELIZABETH MARTIN, 29 E. 29th St., N. Y. EYEBROW PENCIL is 
General shopping for and with custom canes. Blac pet ae Taine pen. pomurine .———, Beng | 
iat d 1 Personal interest taken in er. t, 50c. yer. - . 3 
Dane ieee are eee Mass. charge, Tel. Madison 8 Square 6599. isian Cosmetics, 127 St. Felix St., Brooklyn, N.Y 
P PRISCILLA CLEANSING CREAM ¢ feanses 
° . aoe Saves, clears he complexion, riscilla ‘issue 
ets ocial Stationer eam softens and prevents lines. Call or write. 
Si S J Miss 3 Sullivan, Facial Specialist, 27 W. 46 St., N.Y. 
THOROUGHBRED Toy Pomeranians; reason- | FREE:—Society, Monogram and initial ink- | CREME DE ALPS beautifying cold cream 
able. Strong, healthy, from im ed ize-| less embossed ety ot A Printing of every | Beneficial in repairing the ravages time and | sports within 
winning stock. Most fashionable breed. er | description. Jnion 9 Court Street, | neglect. 50c per jar. Sample l5c. Jean Car- | 
now. Miss Snodgrass, Parkersburg, West Va. | Boston, Massachusetts. "Tee this magazine. | rington, 3% West 36th Street, New York. 








ing,and tobogganing on the famous Chateau Slide. 








Photographers 


Specialty Shops 


SHAMPOO YOUR OWN HAIR 

Use Agnesian Shampoo. It is aseptic and in- 

Giapenseiie. Twenty-five cents postpaid. Miss 
gnes Graves, Goldsmith Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis, 


THE CHATEAU FRONTENAC, the world’s 
most beautiful hotel. Ideal climate, holiday 
attractions. dansants, dinner dances, 
unique features for visitors, Special winter rates. 





BROWNELL STUDIO. 
ipacialty, city -. pied a cere 
guerreotypes, etc. copied and e: 
Graphs colored. 45 E 59th St., N. Y. 


Home portraiture a 
otographs, 


Pho’ 
‘el Plaza 2170, 


| OUR “PRESERVED FLOWERS” 
will pope = be known as Glebeas Flowers 


ta: a freshness is lasting. 
Austro-Hungarian Co., West 33rd St., N. Y. 


BUENA TONIC, For My dae. also for “‘My 
Gentleman’s: tat po nn & ovenstcians | Wi 
unanimous in meri prepai 

Jean W. Butler ao oe 8S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


OUAINT QUEBEC calls you. . Will you come? 

Winter booklets, reservations made, all details = 
y Miss Amy Philips, New York Re’ oprene 

ativp. Hotel McAlpin,New York. Tel. Greeley 3100, 








THE ALLISON STUDIO : 
Color photography in all its branches exclusively. 


GLEBEA WARNS YOU— 
aadame, do not be deceived with rank imitations 


YAMA-YUR 
creates a radiant oes ce - tri 


or booklet 


used in place of onan « cledases = gid. : 


; 


Information 

















ings anywhere. of Glebeas agnor. The name Glebea is your | § 1 40 Send f. tied oy et i 
235 Fifth Ave., N. Y Tel. 5496 Mad. Square. protection and is stamped on every x. arations.” O-Kami-San Co. 70 Warren St.; N. 
SARONY, Enc, 256 Fifth ara | N.Y. IF YOU LIVE OUT OF TOW UINSEE SKIN CLEANS Used in place | ALL SHOPS AND SERVICES 
ed by Pins poleon Bi arony, 1866. Write for booklet showing actual Tekiieche of of soap and water, tones and ‘,stimulatés the skin. listed in this Shopping List 
48 years’ 2 easin; those xe desire lebeas flowers for ——e and corsa Price $1.00. _ Scientific, facial and ‘sqalp treatments are very capable of filling 
the in nee photogra: Austro-Hungarian Co., 4 West 33rd St., N. at parlors. R.M.Quinlan, 166 Lexington Av., N. Y. any and every order for you, 
THESE ANNOUNCEMENTS BALANCING PARROTS, brightly colored. MARY GREY’S TREATMENT for face and| VANITY FAIR RECOMMENDS : 
are only 2. Lia ty | No mechanism to get os ot rte ler. Uncommon im- scalp, renets. the ravages of age and worry. Home| every Uns osha od in this department. Serid your 
of ak | ported novelties Bi gifts shops. | treatment box with } —B directions, $5. Bows of | check today for any article advertised here and 


fill 


order, 


S Write to ~~ 


| 





C. J. Dierckx, 


and 
4 West Sth 8 Street, Kew York. | | Beauty Free. Mary G 


, 2 E. 46th St., N.Y. 





rest assured ‘of satisfaction and safety. 








112 VANITY FAIR 
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Wisdom — 


WHITE CARS are pre- RK 
ferred by those who believe 
that a car should endure for \ 
years to come, both in de- 
sign and construction. Being 



















obliged to trade every year or 
so, in order to have an efficient 





and up-to-date car, is both un- 
necessary and unfair. WHITE 
owners do not trade, because 


WHITE CARS are designed 
and built—for keeps. 


em 
THE WHITE 3) COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


Manufacturers of Gasoline Motor Cars, Trucks 
and Taxi-Cabs 






“Minerva advises 
Bellerophon to abandon the 
winged Pegasus for 2 White Car 








CAREY PRESS, N. ¥- 











A Singer’s 


gown falling about me; with the song yaAL 
| ing on my lips and my body deliciegty at 
ease. My breath comes deep and’ steady, I 
feel the full expansion of my diaphragm and 
I have a delightful sense of being enveloped 
softly, and gently supported by my corset. 
I am strong, and free of movement and 
have an assurance of being smartly dressed. 


What corset do I wear? The BON TON; 
it is the most shapely and comfortable corset 
that you can imagine.”’ 


on lon 


CORSETS 2 


Are Sold by YOUR Dealer 
Price $3 4o $25 





ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO., Manufacturers, Worcester, Mass. 
New York Office and ‘‘Salon du BON TON," 39 West 34th Street 








Endorsement: #P 


g **T must tell you how I feel when P,5 
" I am singing. I stand before myf _& 
\ audience with my soft clingipeg 































ac 
COSTUME BY MAISON JAC OUMLINE ) 
























ee 








oO RENT PTT ONE He ET WE PARE Oe re = 
yeaa rma 
SABO 


EE IR: cas 
; ean ao 
































HM? Calham ical 





K&S HE rich beauty and 


exquisite weave of 
MS Callum Silk Hosiery 
are so intimately a part 
of perfect gowning that: 
whenever you see awoman 
whose costume is right in 
every detail — you just 
know shewears M‘ Callum 
Silk Hosiery. 
& Sold by the best shops 
everywhere. Send for 
dainty booklet"Through 
My Ladys Ring: 
M‘ Callum Hosiery Company 


Northampton, Mass. 








You Just Know She Wears Silk Hosiery 




































